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Censure  motion  on  Hogg  forces  crucial  Commons  vote  Soldier  Shot 

Labour  goes  for  the  kill  *"■»" 


Ewen  MacAskffl 
and  Michael  White 


Quotes 


Labour  stepped 
up  the  pressure  on 
John  Major’s  tot- 
tering government 
last  night  by  forc- 
ing a Commons 
vote  next  week  to  censure 
Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister,  for  his  hand- 
ling of  the  beef  crisis  — and  to 
cut  his  salary  by  a token 
£1.000.  - 

A government  defeat  on 
Monday  night  would  almost 
certainly  trigger  a confidence 
vote  the  next  day  that  could 
precipitate  an  early  general 
election.  The  combined  oppo- 
sition can  master  322  votes, 
exactly  matching  the  Govern- 
ment's total. 

The  Government  will  be 
banking  on  Tory  discipline 
reasserting  itself  and  its  MPs 
not  wanting  to  be  tilted  pre- 
maturely into  a general  elec- 
tion. Whips  will  spend  the 
next  few  days  ensuring  a 
maximum  turnout  for  die 
vote,  cancelling  trips  and  call- 
ing in  the  sick  and  infirm. 

If  the  vote  ended  in  a dead 
heat  Speaker  Betty  Booth- 
royd  would  have  to  come 
down  against  the  Opposition 
and  support  the  status  quo. 

Tony  Blair  has  chosen  the 
£3  billion  beef  crisis  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  his  attack  because  be 
believes  the  Government's 
poor  handling  of  events  has 
left  it  especially  vulnerable. 

The  Ulster  Unionists,  who 
have  a critical  role  in  decid- 
ing whether  to  shore  up  Mr 
Major,  dislike  Mr  Hogg  and 
are  angry  that  he  has  felled  to 
have  the  beef  export  ban 
lifted  in  Northern  Ireland. 
However,  most  Unionist  MPs 
say  they  are  in  no  hurry  to 
force  an  election,  especially  if 
it  delivers  Mr  Blair  a large 
enough  Commons  majority  to 
destroy  their  influence. 

The  Liberal-  Democrats  and 
the  nationalist  parties  will 
support  Labour,  even  though 
they  were  annoyed  last  night 
that  it  did  not  consult  them 
before  announcing  the  cen- 
sure motion. 

As  news  of  Labour's  move 
seeped  out  last  night,  the 
mood  among  MPs  changed 
from  boredom  at  the  long 
wait  for  the  election  date  to 
feverish  activity.  Some  senior 
Labour  figures  were  bullish. 
One  said:  “If  the  Government 
loses  this,  it  will  be  such  an 
embarrassment  They  would 
have  to  have  another  vote  to  1 
restore  Mr  Hogg's  salary  and 
that  would  be  seen  as  a confi- 
dence vote." 

He  added  that  Mr  Hogg  was 
unpopular  with  many  Tories 
and  some  might  not  turn  up 
to  support  him. 

But  some  Labour  whips 
were  more  cautious,  one 
stressing  the  difficulties  of 
getting  all  the  opposition  to 
unite.  He  put  Labour's 
chances  at  less  than  5050. 

Monday's  debate  win  be 
opened  by  Labour’s  agricul- 
ture spokesman,  Gavin 
Strang.  John  Prescott,  the 
deputy  leader,  will  spend  the 
nest  few  days  raising  the  pro- 
file of  the  issue. 

Labour  will  argue  that  Mr 


‘Mr  Hogg  has  had 
it — and  all  the 
Tories  can  think 
about  is  getting  the 
chance  to  add  the 
post  of  cabinet 
minister  to  their 
CVs  before  the 
Government  goes 
the  way  of  a 
clapped-out  old 
milker.’ 

— Labour  campaign 
manager  Brian  Wilson 

*Your  minister — is 
he  thought  much 
of  a politician  in 
Britain?  He  does 
not  seem  to  be 
very  good  at 
diplomacy.’ 

— Scandinavian 
cfiptomat  on  European 
BSE  negotiations 

‘He  would  be 
better  trying  to  sort 
out  the  total  mess 
he  has  made  over 
BSE  than  to  be 
used  as  a crude 
mouthpiece  for  a 
bunch  of 
bloodthirsty 
sadists.* 

— Labota-  !*»' Tony 
Banks  on  Hogg’s 
support  for  field  sports 

‘Hang  Hogg.’ 

— Banner  at  the 
National  Farmers 
Union  conference 


David  Sharroek 
Ireland  Correspondent 


A SOLDIER  was  shot 
dead  by  a sniper  in 
South  Armagh  last 
□igbt.  bringing 
Northern  Ireland  to  the  brink 
of  a renewed  cycle  of  sectar- 
ian violence. 

The  murder,  presumably  by 
the  ERA,  in  the  mainly  Protes- 
tant village  of  Bess  brook,  rep- 
resents an  alarming  escala- 
tion of  the  Provisionals' 
return  to  their  campaign  of 
violence  in  Ulster. 

The  soldier  died  from  a 
single  shot  wbiie  on  duty* 
manning  the  permanent  vehi- 
cle checkpoint  in  the  village. 
A civilian  was  also  injured 
and  was  taken  to  Daisyhill 
Hospital  in  nearby  Newry. 

South  Armagh  is  a notori- 
ously hardline  stronghold  of 
the  Provisionals.  In  the  last 
few  days  a republican  source  , 
has  indicated  that,  while  such 
areas  remained  quiescent,  the 
prospects  for  a restoration  of 
the  IRA's  ceasefire  were  rela- 
tively good. 

Loyalist  sources  have  sug- 
gested that  their  ceasefire 
would  remain  intact  only  as 
long  as  there  were  no  further 
casualties  caused  by  the  IRA 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

Last  night  Danny  Kennedy. 
Ulster  Unionist  councillor  for 
the  area,  said:  “I  think  we 
have  had  a clear  indication 
tonight  that  the  IRA  are  as  \ 
murderous  as  they  always 
were.” 

The  soldier  was  the  second 
to  be  killed  by  the  Provision- 
als in  Northern  Ireland  since 
the  IRA  abandoned  its  cease- 
fire just  over  a year  ago.  in 
October.  Warrant  Officer 
James  Bradwell  died  from  in- 
juries he  sustained  in  the 
IRA’s  double,  no-warning 
bombing  of  Thiepval  Bar- 
racks in  Lisburn,  Co  Antrim, 
the  army's  headquarters  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Thirty  ci- 
vilians were  also  injured. 

Recent  speculation  that  «be 
IRA  has  been  conducting  a 
“phoney  war”,  with  a series 
of  aborted  or  failed  operations 
against  security  force  targets, 
was  rejected  last  week  by  a 
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representative  of  Hu*  IRA 
leadership.  The  source  told 
reporters  in  Dublin  that  the 
failure  of  any  operations  was 
purely  an  operational  matter 
and  emphasised  that  there 
was  little  prospect  of  a 
renewed  ceasefire  until  the 
General  Election  has  been 
held  and  a government  with  a 
strong  majority  elected. 

Other  republican  sources, 
however,  have  in  recent  days 
been  expressing  cautious  op- 
timism about  the  prospects 
for  restoring  the  peace  pro- 
cess, with  a time  frame  of 
anything  up  to  four  months. 
Such  a course  of  action  was 
"inevitable",  one  source  said. 

The  last  soldier  to  be  killed 
by  the  IRA  before  the  cease- 
fire was  Guardsman  Daniel 
Blinco.  who  was  killed  by  an 
IRA  sniper  In  an  ambush  in 
December  1993  weeks  after 
the  signing  of  the  Downing 
Street  Declaration. 

Blinco  was  22  when  a single 
shot  killed  him  while  he  was 
on  foot  patrol  in  Crossmaglen. 
Co  Armagh,  in  an  attack 
which  represented  a major 
threat  to  peace  talks. 

Northern  Ireland  now  has 
the  highest  number  of  British 
troops  since  the  aftermath  of 
the  hunger  strikes  in  1982. 
They  were  sent  back  a few 
days  after  the  ceasefire  ended 
on  February  9 1996. 

The  province  feces  deep 
cuts  in  public  services  as  the 
British  Government  steps  up 
spending  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  renewed  IRA  campaign 
and  last  summer's  wide- 
spread arson  attacks  and  civil 
unrest 


Douglas  Hogg:  Labour  plans  ‘a  foil  frontal  attack  on  the  Government's  record  and  the  incompetence  of  the  minister' 


Hogg's  salary  should  be  cut 
because  of  his  Incompetence. 
The  last  time  the  device  of 
censuring  a minister  suc- 
ceeded was  102  years  ago, 
when  it  led  to  the  fell  of  the 
then-government.  Margaret 
Thatcher  tried  the  tactic 
against  the  Labour  minority 
government  in  the  late  1970s. 

Labour  officials  said:  “It 
will  be  a foil  frontal  attack  on 
the  Government’s  record  and 
the  Incompetence  in  particu- 
lar of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture." 

Mr  Prescott  said:  “How  can 
a man  responsible  for  one  of 
the  biggest  bills  for  incompe- 
tence this  country  has  ever 


seen  be  worth  a ministerial 
salary?  We  will  hold  Douglas 
Hogg  to  account  for  the  £3 
billion  his  government’s  in- 
competence has  cost  Britain. 

"This  astronomical  sum  is 
only  the  first  instalment  — 
we  don’t  yet  know  what  the 
full  cost  of  this  crisis,  which 
has  harmed  the  beef  industry 
and  our  rural  areas,  will  turn 
out  to  be.” 

One  Ulster  Unionist  reacted 
coolly  to  news  of  the  vote, 
stressing  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues would  look  at  the  mo-' 
tion  tabled  before  deciding 
which  way  to  vote.  Recent 
concerns  over  the  failure  to 
win  a lifting  of  the  beef  ban  in 


Northern  Ireland  had  centred 
more  on  the  National  Farm- 
ers’ Union’s  position  than  on 
Mr  Hogg’s  performance. 

Paul  Tyler,  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats’ agriculture  spokesman, 
condemned  Labour's  failure  to 
support  a similar  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat motion  last  year  “In  the 
dying  day's  of  this  parliament, 
farmers  win  recognise  this  to 
be  the  worst  type  cf  gesture 
politics.” 

A Conservative  Party 
spokesman  said  of  Labour’s 
challenge:  “Parliament  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue  over  the  past 
year  and  the  Government  is 
taking  forward  policies  to 


deal  with  this  complicated 
Issue  in  a responsible  man- 
ner. In  stark  contrast  Labour 
are  indulging  in  parliamen- 
tary gimmicks  and  personal- 
ity politics.  Labour  should 
stop  squabbling  and  get  be- 1 
hind  British  farmers."  i 

In  the  volatile  climate  few  ' 
Tories  believe  they  can  win  a 
fifth  term,  and  rightwingers 
like  Norman  Lamont  are  said 
to  be  predicting  a Labour  ma- 
jority of  100,  more  than  Mr 
Blair  expects.  Lady  Thatcher 
is  believed  to  have  written 
her  party  off  in  private 
remarks. 


Hugo  Young,  page  9 


The  parlies 

□ Conservatives  322 

□ Labour  271 

□ Lib  Dems  26 

□ SNP4 

□ Plaid  Cymru  4 

□ SDLP4 

□ Ulster  Unionists  9 

□ Ulster  DUP  3 

□ UK  Unionist  1 

Speaker  and  three 
deputies  do  not  vote. 
Three  vacant  seats. 


Total:  651 


£1000 


England  face  uphill  task  after  Zola  snatches  victory 


• :f  I 


Richard  Williams 

English  footbaiL  sttii 

high  on  a cocktail  of 
Euro  96  and  television 
money,  returned  to  some- 
thing more  like  reality  at 
Wembley  last  night.  In 
front  of  a capacity  crowd  of 
75.000.  a goal  from  one  of 
the  Premier  League’s  Ital- 
ian imports  handed  Eng- 
land a first  ever  home  de- 


feat in  the  World  Cap,  mak- 
ing the  task  of  qualifying 
for  next  year’s  finals  in 
France  a Little  more 
arduous. 

Until  last  night  Gian- 
franco Zola  was  England’s 
favourite  Italian.  The  little 
forward,  who  left  Parma  to 
join  Chelsea  in  the  sum- 
mer. has  adorned  the  do- 
mestic scene  this  season, 

| bat  his  fierce  shot  in  the 
| 20th  minute  will  not  have 


done  much  for  his  popular- 
ity in  his  adopted  country. 

A typically  pragmatic 
1 performance  by  the  visitors 
also  spoiled  the  perfect  re- 
cord of  Glenn  Hod  die,  who 
took  over  as  England’s 
coach  after  Euro  96  and 
until,  last  night  had  won 
each  of  his  three  matches  in 
charge,  all  of  them  in 
Group '2  of  the  World  Cup. 

This  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Prime  Minister. 


a Chelsea  fan  and  an 
avowed  admirer  of  Zola, 
welcomed  Italian  football 
officials  to  a Downing 
Street  reception  with  a re- 
affirmation of  England's 
commitment  to  hosting  the 
World  Cap  in  2006,  a bid 
recently  undermined  by  the 
stated  wish  of  Uefia.  the 
European  football  author- 
ity, to  unite  behind  Ger- 
many’s candidacy. 

John  Major  said  that 


Euro  96  had  demonstrated 
England’s  capacity  to  host 
international  tournaments. 
“The  decision,  of  course,  is 

still  two  or  three  years 
away,  and  1 think  what  Is 
becoming  apparent  after 
the  fuss  of  recent  months  Is 
the  strength  of  England’s 
hid.” 

If  any  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean football  bigwigs  were 
In  the  VIP  box  20  minutes 
before  the  kick-off;  they 


could  hardly  fell  to  have 
been  impressed  by  the  ar- 
dour with  which  the 
English  fans  delivered  the 
choruses  of  “Three  Lions”. 
By  the  end.  however,  as  the 
home  supporters  were 
reduced  to  complaining 
about  unfriendly  referee- 
ing decisions,  the  heady 
nights  of  last  summer 
seemed  a long  way  away. 


Hatch  report,  page  16 
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A Compaq  server  under  £1000. 
(From  £995  to  be  precise.) 


The  new  Compaq  PrnSignia  200  server  range 
starts  at  an  incredible  £995  plus  VAT  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a Compaq  server  has  ever  been 
available  for  less  than  £1000.  Yet,  it  is  still  a server 
range  with  all  the  performance  anti  reliability 
features  you  would  expect  from 
Compaq,  the  No.  1 in  servers. 

Naturally,  we  w anted  to  tell  you  l 
about  it.  Compaq  ProSignia  200  ■ ■ ^ 

servers  have  Intel  Pentium  Rffifiwr 
processors.  For  your  brochure  pack  please  phone: 

0990  50  00  35 
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COMPAQ. 
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‘Monetary  policy  must  look  beyond  short-term  effects,8  Bank  of  England  report  tells  Chancellor 

Fund  of  hypocrisy  Clarke  rebuffs  prices  alert 

from  the  lackeys 


Simon  Hoggart 

A DEEPLY  depressing  day 
/ \ in  the  Commons.  David 
M %Winnick  (Lab,  Walsall 
N;  introduced  a bill  which  is 
unlikely  to  become  Law  be- 
cause its  Second  Reading  is 
scheduled  for  May  1.  We  may 
have  other  things  on  our 
minds  that  day. 

However,  10-Minute  Rule 
bills,  as  they  are  known,  are 
not  legislation  but  propa- 
ganda. They  are  Chinese  wall 
posters.  “Denounce  the  Scab- 
Ridden  Hyenas  of  the  Conser- 
vative Government";  “Join 
hands  in  saluting  the  tremen- 
dous achievements  of  the  Five 
Year  Plan,  1992-97!" 

Mr  Winn  ink's  bill  COUld 

have  been  entitled:  "Let  us  ex- 
pose the  machinations  of  the 
evil  lackeys  in  the  capitalist 
conspiracy."  It  is  designed  to 
make  political  parties  more 
candid  about  their  funding. 

Or  rather,  to  make  the  Conser- 
vative Party  more  candid 
about  its  Binding. 

Both  parties  are  in  agree- 
ment: whereas  their  own  fund- 
ing is  entirely  honest  decent 
and  fragrant  in  every  way,  the 
other  side  is  paid  by  a secret 
network  of  fraudsters,  carpet- 
baggers, influence-peddlers 
and  general  sleazeballs. 

For  this  reason,  an  MP  who 
makes  a speech  on  the  topic 
generally  denounces  the  other 
side  in  much  the  same  terms 
that  the  other  side  denounced 
him.  But  Mr  Winnick  did  have 
some  Intriguing  facts  and  fig- 
ures. 

For  instance,  back  in  1993a 
Tory  MP  had  declared  that  the 

Conservative  Party  was  "too 
open"  about  its  finances,  and 
suggested  more  secrecy.  Since 
the  MP  was  Graham  Riddick, 
who  agreed  to  take  £1,000  for 
tabling  a parliamentary  ques- 
tion, his  views  obviously 
carry  some  weight. 

We  knew  that  Asil  Nadir, 
the  fugitive  from  justice,  had 
given  the  Conservative  Party 
£440.000— much  of  tt  probably 
stolen— and  that  the  party 
has  seen  no  need  to  repay  any 


First  night 


of  Mr  Nadir's  victims.  But  it 
was  new  to  me  that  under  Mr 
Major's  premiership  68  per 
cent  of  honours  have  been 
awarded  to  people  who  have 
given  money  to  Tory  funds.  (If 
I had  been  honoured  for  being 
a good  chap  I would  be  in- 
clined to  sue  Mr  Major  for 
making  people  think  I had 
bought  it.) 

Mr  Wmnick  was  opposed  to 
David  Shaw,  the  loud- 
mouthed Tory  who  sits  for 
Dover.  There  were  three 
reasons  for  voting  against  the 
bill,  he  said:  “Labour  hypocri- 
sy! Labour  hypocrisy!  And 
La  boor  hypocrisy!" 

This  turned  out  to  mean  the 
unions,  as  it  always  does.  As 
for  the  Tories,  the  point  about 
Mohamed  Al-Fayed  was  that 
he  had  received  "absolutely 
nothing  for  his  quarter  mil- 
I lion  pounds — and  that  was 
his  complaint!” 

The  notion  that  It  is  some- 
how honest  to  take  a back- 
hander and  then  do  nothing  in 
exchange  was  also  new  to  me. 
It  could  provide  a defence  in 
corruption  cases.  “Yes  1 took 
the  money , hut  I had  no  inten- 
tion of  cooperating." 

Mr  Shaw  started  on  the 
funding  of  Labour  leaders'  pri- 
vate offices.  He  denounced 
Tony  Blair's  “personal  blind 
fund".  John  Prescott’s  per- 
sonal blind  fund,  Gordon 
Brown's. . . we  held  our 
breath.  But  even  Mr  Shaw  did 
not  have  the  nerve  to  mention 
David  Hlunkefr. 

Even  more  depressing  was 
hearing  the  Home  Secretary 
support  his  new  Criminal  Re- 
cords Agency,  which  will  offer 
citizens  “criminal  record  cer- 
tificates1’ to  prove  they  are 
crime  free.  (These  will  cost 
about  £6.  A luxury , executive- 
style  “enhanced"  criminal  re- 
cord certificate  will  cost  you 
£8.)  People  doing  voluntary 
work,  such  as  Scout  leaders, 
will  have  to  buy  and  provide 
certificates.  Many  MP&,  not  all 
Labour,  thought  that  this 
would  be  deeply  discouraging 
for  people  who  only  wanted  to 
give  their  time  and  effort. 

Mr  Howard  smiled  oleagi- 
noosly.  “It  is  in  file  nature  of 
volunteers  that  they  are  gen- 
erous and  public  spirited,"  be 
murmured.  So  if  we  want  to 
help  our  neighbours  (or  in 
many  cases,  get  a job)  we  are 
going  to  have  to  fork  out  our 
own  money  to  buy  back  our 
own  reputation.  Even  George 
Orwell  didn’t  think  of  that 
But  Michael  Howard  did. 


Larry  OUott 

Economies  Editor 


THE  Chancellor. 

Kenneth  Clarke, 
was  pushed  on  to 
the  defensive  over 
his  pre-election 
handling  of  the  economy  last 
night  after  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land called  for  higher  interest 
rates  now  to  keep  prices 
under  control  over  the  next 
two  years. 

Overshadowing  a further 
67,800  fall  In  the  official  job- 
less total,  the  row  between  Mr 
Clarke  and  the  Bank  came 
fully  into  the  open  yesterday 
when  the  Chancellor  made  it 
dear  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  putting  the  brakes  on  the 
economy. 

The  City  said  Mr  Clarke's 
tough  line  meant  dearer  bor- 
rowing this  side  of  polling 
day  was  out  of  the  question. 


but  problems  were  being 
stored  up  for  the  next  Chan- 1 
cellor.  Most  analysts  believe  I 
base  rates  will  have  to  rise 
from  6 per  cent  to  6.5  or  6.75 
per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  i 
year.  : 

While  accepting  that  the 
rise  in  the  pound  would  cut 
the  cost  of  imports  and  make , 
the  outlook  for  inflation  good 
over  the  next  few  months,  the 
hank  said  this  would  be  a 
temporary  boost 

The  Government's  target  is 
to  keep  inflation  excluding 
mortgages  below  2 JS  per  cent, 
but  the  bank  is  concerned 
that  in  two  years  the  strong 
growth  in  the  money  supply, 
higher  investment,  the  pick- 
up in  the  housing  market  and 
the  boost  to  consumer  spend- 
ing from  blinding  society  con- 
versions will  make  underly- 
ing inflation  "dose  to  3 per 
I cent  and  rising”. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Bank's 


Projected  inflation 

Increase  in  prices  on  a year  ester. 
Bank  of  England  projections.  %. 


Unemployment 

change  since  previous  month,  UK 
10  _ 
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— Target  r 
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deputy  governor,  Howard 
Davies,  called  for  a quarter- 
point  increase  in  rates  and 
this  was  followed  by  a blunt 
warning  in  yesterday’s  Infla- 
tion report 

The  bank  said:  “Monetary 
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; policy  must  look  beyond  . . . 
short-term  effects  and  ensure 
that  underlying  inflation  is 
consistent  with  the  target 
Once  the  short-term  effects 
have  worked  their  way 
through,  the  strength  of  do- 


mestic demand  will  put  up- 
ward pressure  on  Inflation,** 
With  the  Government  eager 
•to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  fall  in  the  number  of. 
people  out  of  work  and  claim- 
tog  benefit  to  a six-year  low  of 
1.815,000,  Mr  Clarke  did  his 
best  to  play  (town  the  rift 
•*We  are  recovering  ex- 
tremely strongly,  but  things 
have  been  going  steadily 
since  Christmas.  They  show 
no  signs  of  speeding  up,”  he 
said. 

The  Chancellor  stressed 
that  manufacturing  was  up 
only  about  1 per  cent  on  last 
year,  retail  sales  were  robust 
but  not  booming  and  pay 
rises  were  restrained.  House 
prices  were  picking  up,  but 
"only  from  being  as  flat  as  a 
pancake.  We  still  haven't  got 
rid  OT  all  the  negative  equity." 

Later,  Mr  Clarke  said  on  a 
visit  to  the  Wirral  South 
byelection:  "I  wouldn't  hesi- 


I tale  for  a moment  to  raise  in- 
! forest  rates  if  I thought  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do  economi- 
cally. I've  raised  rates  before 
| when  I thought  it  was  nec- 
essary." 

Economist  Adam  Cole,  of 
stockbroker  HSBC  James  Ca- 
pel,  said:  “We  continue  to  see 
Clarke's  unwillingness  to 
raise  rates  as  a policy  error  to 
the  making  and  very  much 
agree  with  the  bank’s  view 
that  accelerating  domestic  de- 
mand should  be  curtailed  by 
tighter  domestic  policy  — de- 
spite the  rise  to  sterling. 

••The  price  of  laxity  now  Is 
likely  to  be  higher  base  rates 
in  the  longer  run  — a price 
unlikely  to  be  paid  by  the  cur- 
rent Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer." 

Ludw  oommmt,  pmf  8| 
Notebook  and 
Unemployment  at  »lx-Y«*r 
low,  pan*  11 
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Shelves  at  a W IT  Smith  ontletyestenfay  carrying  some  of  the  magazines  soon  to  be  removed  from  most  shops  because,  says  Smiths,of  falling  demand  (wrocawmraewj  smith 

W H Smith  clears  pom  magazines  off  its  shelves 


Something  ironic 
in  state  of  Venice 


Move  due  to  failing  demand  not 
morals,  says  newsagent  chain 


Alex  Bellos 


Lyn  Gardner 

The  Merchant  Of  Venice 

Birmingham  Rep 

IN  Bill  Alexander’s  brutal 
1988  RSC  production,  Ven- 
ice was  a particularly  nasty 
place — an  oppressive,  gloomy 
city  of  swirling  mists  where 
gangs  of  urchins  roamed  wild 
like  vicious  cats  spitting  rac- 
ist taunts  and  insults  at  the 
city's  Jewish  community. 

Almost  10  years  on,  Alexan- 
der gives  a no  less  intelligent 
and  brutally  uncompromising 
reading  of  the  play  that  many 
consider  to  be  Shakespeare's 
most  distressing,  but  it  is  also 
more  subtly  reflective  of  our 
own  times. 

Here,  in  Ruari  Murchison's 
design,  Venice's  sweeping 
vista  Is  framed  by  crumbling 
brick  pillars.  Much  of  the 
action  takes  place  in  a dark, 
dank,  echoey  backwater  that 
has  much  in  common  with 
London’s  East  End  with  its 
stagnant  canals.  Sinister 
whoops  and  cries  carry  on  the 
air  and  a bell  tolls  as  If  at  a 
funeral.  You  can  almost  smell 
the  decay  behind  the  elegant 
facade.  There  is  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Venice. 

What  that  is  only  becomes 
slowly  apparent  Shylock's 
daughter’s  elopement  with 
Lorenzo  at  first  seems  like  a 
sweet  and  silly  childish 
prank,  Jessica's  fumbling  at- 
tempts to  make  the  sign  erf  the 
cross  a clumsy  girlish  faux 
pas.  Gradually  you  realise  the 
desperation  of  her  situation. 
Antonio's  cronies  are  a group 
of  thugs  in  fine  clothes.  Be- 


neath their  civilised  veneer  is 
an  endemic  racism,  a moral 
decay,  a total  heartlessness. 

Not  surprisingly.  David 
Schofield's  wonderfully  com- 
plex, heavily  accented  Shy- 
lock  is  a rat  in  a trap.  He  is  a 
hard  man.  a calculating  man 
with  his  own  sly  sense  of  hu- 
mour, and  a man  to  love  with 
his  wealth  more  than  his 
daughter — but  then  gold  Is 
less  fickle  than  daughters.  He 
also  knows  he  has  no  choices, 
his  back  is  against  the  wall.  It 
is  a magnificent  performance 
that  never  excuses,  never  begs 
for  sympathy  and  yet  wins  it 

The  production  is  strongly 
acted  and  frill  of  lovely  detail. 
Cathy  Tyson’s  Portia  exhibits 
a glowing  warmth  and  easy 
intimacy:  she  and  Narissa  (a 
sympathetic  Annie  Farr)  dis- 
cuss her  suitors  like  a couple 
of  giggling  girls  assessing  the 
talent  at  the  local  night  club. 
Charles  Edwards's  golden  hoy 
Bessanio  betrays  every  emo- 
tion through  his  hands,  flex- 
ing them  anxiously  as  he 
makes  his  choice  from  the 
three  caskets,  and  allowing 
them  to  flutter  like  a demented 
bird  when  he  realises  he  will 
be  forced  to  confess  to  having 
given  Portia's  ring  away.  Jah- 
man  Aggrey*s  Lancelot  Gobbo 
is  a rasta-locked  clown. 

The  integrated  casting  adds 
a further  dimension  in  a 
country  where  black  people 
are  more  often  the  victims  of 
racism  than  its  perpetrators. 
There  is  a double  irony  in 
watching  the  oppressed  op- 
press the  oppressed.  At  the 
end,  you  know  in  Antonio's 
look  of  hatred  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls.  It  is  for  Jessica. 
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HE  nation’s  High 
Streets  witnessed  the 


m end  of  an  era  yesterday 
as  WH  Smith  cleared  out  its 
“top  shelves"  of  pornographic 
magazines. 

The  newsagent  chain  said  it 
would  no  longer  stock  Pent- 
house, For  Women,  Playboy 
or  Mayfair  because  of  falling 
demand. 

It  denied  that  the  decision 
was  arrived  at  for  moral 
reasons,  even  though  outlets 


have  been  the  target  of  high- 
profile  anti-pornography 
rampaigns- 

A WH  Smith  spokesman 
said:  "The  reason  is  purely 
one  of  logistics.  We  stock 
L500  magazines  and  new  ones 
are  coming  oat  all  the  time. 
We  have  to  make  a decision 
about  what  we  have  got  room 
for  on  our  shelves  and  we  try 
to  make  room  for  the  ones 
that  sell  best  Titles  that 
aren’t  selling  have  to  be 
replaced. 

‘It's  nothing  to  do  with  eth- 
ics. If  it  was  then  we  would 


have  taken  them  out  of  all 
stores.” 

The  four  adult  magazines 
would  still  be  available  at  the 
chain's  100  railway  station 
and  airport  shops  and  could 
be  ordered  at  any  of  its 
outlets. 

The  spokesman  added: 
"Our  policy  is  very  much  that 
if  people  want  to  read  some- 
thing we  make  it  available. 
We  don't  make  judgments 
about  what  people  should  aqd 
should  not  read.” 

Whether  the  decline  is  due 
to  men's  increased  embar- 
rassment at  buying  such  mag- 
azines in  public  places  or  to  a 
decline  in  overall  interest, 
WH  Smith’s  decision  high- 
lights an  impending  crisis  in 


the  usually  lucrative  world  of 
pom. 

In  the  past  three  years  read- 
ership of  Penthouse  has 
dropped  by  almost  half;  and 
the  only  two  titles  that  are  au- 
dited, Fiesta  and  Knave,  have 
seen  sales  drop  by  about  a 
third. 

Cart  S Ditcher,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Paul  Raymond  Publi- 
cations, which  owns  Mayfair 
and  six  other  adult  monthlies, 
said:  “While  we  would  have 
preferred  them  not  to  have 
done  this,  the  effect  is  mini- 
mal. We  sell  the  most  to 
stations  and  airports  and  they 
wiE  continue." 

He  denied  that  his  maga- 
zines — for  which  sales  fig- 
I ures  were  not  available  — 


were  suffering  declining  IT  ~T  “* 

sales.  Penthouse 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned  Readership  In  thousands, 
the  market  is  buoyant  We  are  ^ 

very  happy  with  it  

"Loaded  and  the  other 

men’s  lifestyle  magazines  are  ' 

certainly  more  raunchy,  but  I 

don’t  think  they've  had  an  ef- 
fect on  our  sales.”  300 

Ann  Mayne.  campaign  co-  

ordtoator  of  the  Campaign  

Against  .Pornograpy,  wel-  200  ’ 
corned  WH  Smith’s  decision 
hut  added  that  WH  Smith  • 
was  still  the  largest  distribu-  ,Gd 
tor  of  pornographic 
magazines.  0 ' 

She  said:  “We  are  pleased  — — 

because  we  know  it  will  cause  1093  1994  19a 

fewer  parents  and  children  to  s^ree: 

see  the  magazines.”  
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In  the  red  soil  of  Angola,  twenty 
million  land  mines. 

For  a young  aid  worker,  James  Jordan, 
one  step  too  far. 

For  his  mother,  Molly,  the  start  of  a 
journey  that  will  change  her  life  for  ever. 

Who  killed  James  Jordan? 

Where  does  the  blame  really  lie? 


GRAHAM  HURLEY 

AN  OUTSTANDING  THRILLER  WRITER 

THE 

PERFECT  SOLDIER 
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Appointment  as  canon  at  St  Paul’s  opens  rift 
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Women  take  place 
at  Inner  sanctum 
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ff  its  shell 


St  Paul’s  cathedral,  London,  where  Lucy  Winkett  -will  be  celehratbag  communion 
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inquest 


Oary  Younse 


as  he  waited  for  a bus  in 
EMfaam,  souJ£-east  London,  in 


A MYSTERY  witness 
came  forward  with  vital, 
hew  evidence  In  the’ 
Stephen  Lawrence  inquest 
yesterday,  claiming  he  saw 
two  of  the  men  originally 
charged  with  the  hlack  teen- 
ager’s  murder  running  away 
from  the  scene. 

The  young  man,  known  for 
security  reasons  as  witness  B, 
made  a statement  to  the 
police  In  November  1393  hut 
was  not  called  to  give  evi- 
dence at  the  privafeToosecu- 1 
tion  brought  by  the  Lawrence 
family  at  the.  Old  Bailey -last1 
April.  - . ,.i 

On  the  the  third  day  of  the 

huyftrti  Mldwri  Mansflrtd  ! 

representing  the  Lawrence 
fondly,  accused  police  of  being  j 
“remiss  in  the  extreme"  In  fail- : 
ing  to  question  youths  sus- 
pected of.  racial  attacks  on  the  , 
nigM  the  teenager  Was  stabbed  ! 


April  1993. 
Witness 


Witness  B“-had  been  on  a 
bus  near  the  murder  scene  cm 
the  night  that  Stephen,  aged 
18,  was  stabbed  and  claimed 
he  had  seen.,  three  people,  in- 
cluding Jamie  Acourt  and 
David  Norris,,  running  from 
the  direction  where  Stephen 
was  stabbed,,  the  coroner's 
court  heard. 

“I  noticed  them  because  I 
thought  1 recognised  one  or 
two  of  them,”  he  said. 

Both  these,  mot  had  ini- 
tially been  .charged  with  < 
Stephen's  murder  hut  the 
charges  were  dropped  before  1 
they  were  sent  for  trial  Neil 
Acourt,  Luke  Knight  and 
Gary  Dobson  , were  later  ac- 
quitted of  murder  on  the  di- 
rection of  ah.  OJd  Bailey  ; 
judge,  - ' ! 

When  questioned  earlier 
thls.week  about  the  circum- 
stances of  Stephen's  death,  all  | 


five  refused  to  answer,  claim- 
ing privilege. 

'J  Police  had  questioned  -Wit- 
ness 3 during  house-to-house 
inquiries  two  to  three  weeks 
after  this  murder,  he 
made  a false  statement  be- 
cause, he  said,  *T  didn’t  want 
to  get  involved." 

However,  on  November  5 
1993,  lie  went  to  the  police  and 
made  a true  statement  “My 
friends  said  to  me  that  it 
didn't  matter  what  colour 
someone  was,  whether  they ' 
are  white  or  black,  or  came  | 
from  outer  space  — what  had 
happened  was  murder  and , 
what  I knew  might  help.”  j 
- In  nross-exanunattan.  Wit- 1 
nessjB  admitted  that  in  an 
identity  parade  he  had  foiled 
to  identify  David  Norris  and  I 
at  «PwnWa1  prnrwiings  hqd 
said  the  second  man  could 
have  been  either  Neil  or  Ja- 
mie Acourt 

The  inquest  also  heard  that  i 
detectives  investigating  the  | 


THE  appointment  of 
the-  first  woman 
priest  to  St  Paul’s 
cathedral  in  London 

has  exposed  painful 
divisions  among  its  clergy, 
with  one  of  the  residential 
canons  declaring  that  he  will 
not  attend  when  she  cele- 
brates communion. 

There  is  no  argument  that 
the  Rev  Lucy  Winkett,  aged 
29,  is  telowted  rmA  highly  in- 
telligent. A namhrirtgi*  his- 
tory graduate,  she  joined  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  and 
became  a professional  singer 
before  the  death  of  her  Qanc& 
in  a climbing  accident  caused 
her  to  rethink  her  life.  After 
graduating  from  Queen's 
theological  college  in  Bir- 
mingham she  was  ordained  as 
a deacon  and  then,  six 
months  ago,  as  a priest. 

The  Dean  of  St  Paul’s,  John 
Moses,  and  a majority  of  the 
chapter  voted  for  her  appoint- 
ment as  a minor  canon,  “She 
was  the  best  candidate  for  the 
Job.”  Dr  Moses  said  yester- 
day. “We  are  not  playing  gen- 
der politics.  She  is  very  good 
news." 

Canon  John  Halliburton, 
the  Chancellor  of  St  Paul’s, 
abstained  from  the  vote,  how- 
ever, because  his  convictions 
would  not  allow  him  to  accept 
Ms  Winkett  as  a priest 
“I  don't  believe  her  to  be  a 
priest,"  he  said  yesterday.  “I 
don’t  think  the  Church  of 
England  has  the  right  to  go 
fthpud  with  ordination  of 
women  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  universal  church  does 
not" 

Canon  Halliburton  will  nei- 
ther attend  nor  join  the  altar 
party  when  Ms  Winkett  cele- 
brates communion,  but  said 
he  would  not  resign  from  the 
cathedral  or  the  Church  of 
England  over  her  appoint- 
ment “This  issue  does  divide 
the  Church  at  the  very  centre 
but  1 shall  fry  to  co-operate  as 
well  as  my  beliefb  allow  me 
to,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  minor  canons 
with  whom  Ms  Winkett  will 
work,  the  Rev  John  Lees,  is 
also  opposed  to  the  ordination 
of  women. 

Dr  Moses  does  not  agree. 
"'Women  should  be  ordained," 
he  said-  “There  is  a bit  of  me 
that  is  delighted  that  our 
team  will  be  ranch  more 
balanced.  Z want  the  best 
people  that  we  can  find  for 
this  tremendously  important  I 
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cathedral  with  its  inter- 
national profile.” 

Ms  Winkett  was  also  inter- 
viewed by  the  cathedral  or- 
ganist and  headmaster  of  the 
choir  school  because  she  will 
be  chaplain  to  the  40  boarders 
and  40  day  boys.  The  cathe- 
dral has  also  just  appointed  a 
new  matron  for  the  choir 
school  — who  is  male. 

Church  of  ’England  clergy, 
whatever  their  feelings  about : 
women  priests,  have  to  live 
with  the  change.  Dr  Moses 
said.  “We  don’t  tell  those  who  j 
are  upset  to  go  away  and  And 
another  church,  nor  do  we 
draw  the  shutters. 

“As  a church  we  have  to 
live  with  the  pain.  There  is 
pain  for  those  opposed  and  for 
the  women  and  for  those  who 
are  committed  who  are  aware 


we  have  to  live  with  this  am- 
biguity. But  that’s  life.” 

Archdeacon  George  Cas- 
sidy of  the  cathedral  chapter 
said:  “We  do  accept  that  there 
are  two  • Integrities  in  the 
Church  of  England.  That  the 
two  integrities  should  have 
popped  up  in  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral is  Inevitable.  All  that  is 
happening  is  that  we  are  com- 
ing in  a way  closer  to  the 
mainstream  of  the  Church  of  I 
England  of  1997.  It  is  going  to  I 
he  different  for  all  of  us.” 

Those  who  know  Ms  Win- 1 
kett  expect  her  to  cope  well  at  | 
the  heart  of  a very  male  estab- 
lishment Her  Short  career 
has  been  high-profile.  She 
presented  a Sunday  morning 
religious  programme  on  ITV 
for  four  weeks  and  featured  in 
a BBC  documentary  on 


‘She  was  the 
best  candidate 
for  the  job.  We 
are  not  playing 
gender  politics. 
She  is  very  good 
news ... 
Women  should 
be  ordained.  I 
want  the  best 
people  that  we 
can  find.’ 


John  Moses  (above), 

Dean  of  St  Paul’s,  on  the 
Rev  Lucy  Winkett  (left) 

Queen's  theological  college 
called  The  Calling,  where  she 
described  how  she  found  her 
priestly  vocation  in  1991  “like 
a bolt  out  of  the  blue”.  18 
months  after  her  boyfriend’s 
death.  After  Queen's  she  did  a 
one-year  urban  theology  pro- 
ject in  Handsworth.  Birming- 
ham, where  she  was  attached 
to  a mosque,  a black-led  Pen- 
tecostal church,  an  Anglican 
church  and  a house  for  people 
with  learning  difficulties. 

Ms  Winkett,  who  is  on  holi- 
day in  Austria,  is  a curate  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  tradition 
at  St  Michael’s  church,  little 
Ilford,  In  the  Diocese  of 
Chelmsford.  John  WhitweQ, 
her  vicar,  described  her  as  “a 
lovely,  vibrant  person"  who 
had  a great  impact  on  young 
people. 


murder  received  an  anony- 
mous tip-off  naming  four 
possible  suspects  within  48 
hoars  of  his  killing. 

. A handwritten  note  identi- 
fying four  white  youths  was 
placed  under  the  windscreen 
of  a police  car  as  an  officer — 
working  on  an  anonymous 
phone  call  — searched  the 
pub  car  park  by  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  The  names  of  the 
four  kept  “cropping  up”  from 
the  day  after  the  murder. 

‘The  lost  opportunity  was 
not  pursuing  addresses  in 
that  area  with  known  individ- 
uals and  families  that  night,” 
said  Mr  Mansfield. 

The  court  heard  that  al- 
though PJumstead  .police 
station  had  two  officers  res- 
ponsible for  dealing  with  rac- 
ist Incidents,  records  holding 
information  on  who  in  the 
area  was  capable- of  similar 
unprovoked  racial  attacks 
were  kept  locked  away. 

The  hearing  continues. 
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^FHE  two-year  mystery  sur- 
■ rounding  the  prison 
break-out  of  five  IRA  men  and 
an:  armed  robber -deepened 
yesterday' after  the  discovery 
(ff  a man's  .body  la  a car  in  a 
Cambridgeshire  river. 

The;body.is  almost  cer- 
tainly that  cif  Pete:  Curran, 
the  Whitemoor  prison  officer 
who  went  missing  two  years 
ago,  police  skid yesterday. 

Mr  Curran,  aged  38,  disap- 
peared In-  Mar;  * 1995  after 
being  suspended  frana-his  job 
for  allegedly  supplyingan  for 
mate  at  the  high'ssecurity 
Cambridgeshire  pppstef  Tyrttix, 
toiletries.  The  blue ' Peugeot 
106,  car,-  identified  .as  Mr  Cur-, 
ran’s,  .was  found  in;  Jbfctfver 


known  as  Forty  Foot  or  Ver- ; 
hmden’s  Drain,  by  officers 
looking  for  stolen,  vehicles. 

Tbfi  body  was  taken  to  EGn- 1 
cblngbrOQke  Hospital  Hun-' 
tingdan,  J for,  a preliminary 
post-mortem  tnyastigatian.'  ‘ 
Last  month  Mr  Curran’s 
wife.  Christine,  speculated, 
that  his  disappearance,  may 
have  been  connected  with  the ; 
break-out  off  the  six  prisoners 
In  September  1994.  The  men’s 
trial  was  stopped  last  month 
after'  fixe  judge  said  a media 
report  had  prejudiced  fr- 
it was  alleged  by  one  off  the 
men’s'  barristers, . Michael ! 
.Mansfield  QC,  that  the  prison- 
ers must  have  had  assistance.  - 
poesibly  from  prison  officers, : 
foxtrtttag  oite  of  tlm'perime- 
ter  fences. 

* Tbe  mystery  was  fuelled -j 


when  a second  prison  officer 
died  as  she  drove  to  court  to 
give  evidence  in  last  month’s 
trial  Marcia  Whitehurst,  37, 
was -killed, when,  her  -car 
plunged  Into  a river  near - 
Wisbech. 

■ Yesterday, Mrs' Curransaid  i 
She.  did  not  belleVe  that  Jber 
husband,  who  was  upset  after 
his  suspension  two  days  be- i 
fore  his  disappearance,  would. ; 

have  taken  his-own  life.  ■ . . 

. : Mrs  Curran  yesterday  dis- , 
missed  the  theory  that  he  may  1 
have  been,  personally  involved ! 
in  smwggiinR-  “it  would  have 
been  vm^Mety  out  of  charac- 1 
ter,"  ‘she  said.  “He  was  (£9=  j 
tressed  about  something  hut ; 
lie  was  not  distressed  enough 
to  drive  himself  off  a road  into 
a river. 

“It’s  only  speculation-but  Z 


think  he  was  privy  to  some- 
thing else  going  on  and  he 
was  the  sort  of  man  who.  if 
anything  went  wrong,  he 
would  want  to  get  it  sorted." 

. On  the  morning  he  left 
home,  apparently  to  play  gait 
he  did  not  take  his  dubs  with 
him.  “He  gave  the  impression 
he  was  meeting  someone  to 
talk  about  what  was  on  his 
mind,"  Mrs  Curran  said.  She 
also  revealed  that  two.  days 
after  he  disappeared  she 

found,  his  shotgun,  and  car- 
tridges, normally  held  in  a li- 
censed lock-up  in  the  loft 
Mark  . Freeman,  of  the 
Prison  Officers’  Association, 
said  he  hoped -the  discovery  of 
the  body  could  put  the  case  to 
rest  He  said  officers  at  the 
jail  had  been  outraged  at  Mr 
-Mansfield's  allegations. 


the  ei^wnioiTkic  prosperity  ^ Britain.  He  denounces  it 
as  Hie  greatest  social  evil  6t  our  time;  to  others,  it  is 
known  simply  as  feminism. 
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A wave  “hello” 
the  size  of  Canada. 


FHENDDf  NOVA  SCOTIA:  where  you 
can  touch  (fie  sea.  or  be  touched  by 

ft  A place  that  wffl  raise  your  spirits 
and  fffl  your  plate  wltti  fresh  seafood, 
feu  can  eqxrferne  the  living  history 
of  Fortress  Loulsbours,  the  largest 
historic  reconstruction  In  North 
America.  Then,  take  ki  mcspedaailar 
beauty  of  Cape  Breton's  Cabot  TcaH. 

Or,  ff  you're  of  a different  soffit 
tour  Ontario's  world  famous  Niagara 
wthe  region  and  efisouver  what  goes 
Into  the  making  of  award  winning 
knrine  by  day.  Then  retire  for  the 


evening  at  one  of  our  quaint  little  bed 
and  breakfasts.  The  next  day,  you 
may  wish  to  take  In  the  splendor  of 
Niagara  Fate.  Don  an  ollsldn  and 
experience  their  power  up  dose 
aboard  the  "Maid  of  the  Mist* 

Of  course,  you  may  also  choose 
to  tour  the  rustic  beauty  of  Quebec's 
Laurentian  Mountains.  Move  at  your 
own  pace  along  scenic  roads  and 
highways  that  cane  through  toiling 


Canada 

Discover  our  true  Nature. 


terrain,  just  minutes  north  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec  CBy.  Wake  in  the  morn- 
ing and  find  yourself  refreshed  by 
crisp,  dean  air.  walk,  hike  or  moun- 
taln-Wke  through  wooded  trails.  Or 
lust  stop  and  listen  to  the  wBdllfe  stir- 
ring around  you. 

Whatever  your  nature,  you’ll  find 
plenty  of  natural  wonders  to  experi- 
ence in  our  country. 

For  information,  call  0800  55  66  33. 
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Dan  Glaister  on  new  international  event 


Proposed  rival 
puts  London  Film 
Festival  in  doubt 


THE  future  of  the  Lon- 
don Film  Festival  ap- 
peared in  doubt 
following  the  an- 
nouncement of  a new  London 
International  Film  Festival 
last  night.  The  new  festival  is 
to  be  run  by  the  woman  who 
until  last  year  was  director  of 
the  London  Film  Festival, 
Sheila  Whitaker. 

Ms  Whitaker,  who  was 
ousted  as  director  of  the  festi- 
val after  10  years  in  the  job, 
announced  that  the  new  inter- 
national festival  would  take 
place  between  October  9 and 
24.  a month  before  the  LFF. 
Like  the  existing  LFF.  which 
last  year  celebrated  its  40th 
year,  the  new  festival  will  fea- 
ture public  screenings  of  Brit- 
ish and  international  Elms  in 
the  West  End.  It  will  even  use 
the  LFFs  flagship  cinema, 
the  Odeon  West  End. 

Ms  Whitaker  said  last 
night:  “We're  really  excite d. 
Everyone  in  the  industry  says 
it  is  time  for  something  Like 
this." 

An  innovation  in  the  new 
festival  is  the  Inclusion  of  a 
competition  element  and  a 
market,  where  distributors 
will  be  able  to  buy  films.  The 
festival  aims  to  include  120  to 
150  films,  sin  international 
section  with  a jury  awarding 
prizes  for  best  first  and 
second  feature,  as  well  as  an 
audience  award.  A British 
section  will  Include  prizes  for 
best  Film,  best  actor  and  best 
actress. 

Ms  Whitaker  added:  ‘It  is 
the  next  step  to  get  the  UK 
Gxed  on  the  film  map.  We’re 
in  the  big  league  now." 

However,  the  director  of  the 
British  Film  Institute.  Wilf 
Stevenson,  denied  that  there 
would  be  a new  film  festival 
or  that  the  existing  London 


Sheila  Whitaker:  ‘We're 
in  the  big  league  now3 


Film  Festival  was  in  any  dan- 
ger. "Any  talk  of  another  dm 
festival  this  autumn  is  prema- 
ture.” 

But  in  a coup  for  the  up- 
start festival,  which  could 
prove  terminal  for  the  LFF, 
Ms  Whitaker  announced  that 
she  had  taken  the  main  LFF 
sponsors  wfth  her.  Sponsors 
of  last  year’s  LFF  Included 
Visa,  in  its  first  arts  sponsor- 
ship. as  well  as  American  Air- 
lines. the  Evening  Standard 
and  the  Guardian.  All  are 
long-time  supporters  of  the 
LFF. 

In  a counter  to  the  an- 
nouncement by  Ms  Whitaker, 
the  institute  announced  that 
it  was  setting  up  a research 
project  to  investigate  what  de- 
velopments might  be  made  to 
“the  scope  and  function  of  the 
London  Film  Festival". 

Mr  Stevenson  said:  “The 
London  Film  Festival  is  cur- 
rently the  world's  best  non- 
competitive dm  festival.  We 
want  to  find  out  whether 


changing  the  date  Of  the  LFF 
will  help  the  development  of 
the  London  sale  market" 

Observers  suggested,  how- 
ever. that  the  institute  had 
been  trumped.  With  both  fes- 
tivals likely  to  want  the  same 
films,  and  audiences  con- 
fused, it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  two  could  co-exist 

But  with  a glut  of  film  festi- 
vals in  the  autumn,  it  may 
prove  difficult  for  the  new 
event  to  attract  quality  films 
for  competition.  With  distrib- 
utors only  allowed  to  enter  a 
film  for  one  competition,  the 
London  International  Film 
Festival  may  be  hard  pressed 
to  win  the  big  films  if  it  is  a 
choice  between  showing  a 
film  in  Cannes,  Venice  or 
London. 

The  launch  of  the  new  festi- 
val is  being  interpreted  by 
film.  Industry  insiders  as  Ms 
Whitaker's  revenge  for  losing 
her  job.  She  was  removed 
amid  much  public  rancour  as 
part  of  the  institute's  policy  of 
"cutural  renewal",  under 
which  the  holders  of  certain 
key  positions  are  replaced  to 
make  way  for  "fresh  think- 
ing'. She  was  replaced  by 
Adrian  Wootton,  director  erf 
the  institute’s  South  Bank 
division. 

She  denied,  however,  that 
she  was  motivated  by 
revenge.  "If  you’re  going  to  go 
into  this  type  of  enterprise 
with  people,  they’re  not  going 
to  respond  if  you  are  only 
doing  ft  for  personal 
motives." 

The  LFF  has  been  a great 
public  success  in  the  10  years 
of  Ms  Whitaker's  steward- 
ship. It  has  grown  dramati- 
cally in  the  last  decade,  with 
box  office  takings  exploding 
and  the  festival  moving  into 
the  West  End. 


Goldie  Hawn  in  London  for  the  British  premiere  of  The  First  Wives'  Club  on  the  festival's  opening  night  last  year 
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Labour  windfall  tax  is  legally  watertight,  QC  tells  Brown 


Tories  caught  off  guard  as 
emphatic  ruling  blunts  attack 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


THE  Labour  Party’s  pro- 
posed windfall  tax  on 
privatised  utilities  is 
legally  watertight  and  would 
withstand  any  challenges 
under  British  or  European 
Jaw,  according  to  a legal  opin- 
ion obtained  by  Gordon 
Brown. 

To  reassure  colleagues  and 
fight  off  ministerial  taunts 
that  he  will  never  manage  to 
collect  the  £5  billion  to  £10 
billion  tax.  the  shadow  chan- 
cellor gave  copies  of  the  opin- 
ion from  Michael  Beloff,  QC, 


to  the  shadow  cabinet  at  its 
weekly  meeting  last  night. 

It  states  that  the  tax.  which 
Mr  Brown  intends  to  use  to 
finance  welfare- to- work  for 
the  unemployed,  "could  not 
even  attract  a challenge 
under  domestic  law;  should 
not  attract  a challenge  under 
EC  law.  but  if  it  did,  such 
challenge  would  fail;  and 
would  withstand  any  chal- 
lenge which  may  be  made 
under  the  European  Conven- 
tion of  Human  Rights". 

Ministers,  who  have  repeat- 
edly cited  informal  legal 
advice  to  the  contrary,  and 
preliminary  assessments 
from  the  European  Commis- 


sion, will  not  let  the  matter 
rest  there. 

They  say  any  tax  which  ex- 
empted one  company  but  not 
another  would  amount  to  an 
illegal  state  subsidy  to  the  ex- 
empt one. 

Labour  has  rubbished  that 
argument,  saying' it  plans  to 
tax  what  lawyers  call  "every 
privatised  utility  of  a particu- 
lar land”  which,  in  plain 
English,  means  such  natural 
monopolies  as  power  and 
water  companies,  but  not  the 
privatised  British  Airways. 
“There  is  no  way  they  could 
produce  any  QC  to  challenge 
this  stuff”  a Brown  aide  said. 

The  Tories  will  continue  to 
attack  the  tax  on  the  grounds 
that  it  will  inhibit  investment 
and  push  up  consumer  prices, 
a claim  over  which  industry 
regulators  are  divided. 


Aims  of  Industry,  the  right- 
wing  lobby  group,  has  Issued 
a counter-opinion,  the  Barl- 
ing opinion.  But  Mr  Beloff 
states  that  his  legal  rivals  "do 
not-  suggest  that  such  chal- 
lenges would  succeed,  only 
that  there  are  possible  argu- 
ments to  support  them”. 

The  Beloff  opinion,  the  em- 
phatic tone  of  which  caught 
Tory  officials  off  guard,  also 
kills  a further  line  of  attack: 
that  Mr  Brown  could  be  pre- 
vented by  injunction  from  col- 
lecting any  revenue  while 
legal  challenges  were 
mounted  in  the  courts,  under- 
mining his  programme  for 
putting  250,000 jobless  back  to 
work. 

In  his  brief,  Mr  Beloff  pres- 
ident of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  says  no  challenge 
could  be  mounted  in  a British 


Two  million  try  for  Concorde  flight 


Clare  Longrigg 


AN  estimated  two  million 
people  made  up  to  30 
million  attempts  by  tele- 
phone on  Tuesday  night  to 
buy  champagne,  glamour  and 
first  class  tickets  on  Concorde 
for  £10  in  a British  Airways 
offer  to  mark  its  10th 


anniversary. 

Calls  were  made  from  Rus- 


sia, the  US  and  Australia  as 
well  as  from  all  over  the  UK. 

The  airline  was  offering 
nearly  200  first  class  return 
tickets  to  New  York  worth 
£5.400  each.  AH  people  had  to 
do  was  get  through  to  the  BA 
office  after  10pm  on  Tuesday, 
and  pay  £10  on  their  credit 
card. 

Easier  said  than  done. 
Eager  punters  started  ringing 
at  9.46  but  were  told  to  call 


back.  By  10pm  the  lines  were 
jammed  as  callers  started  hit- 
ting the  redial  buttons.  The 
bargain  tickets  of  the  year 
may  have  cost  somewhat 
more  than  the  stated  £10, 
however. 

Those  lucky  callers  who 
managed  to  get  through  were 
put  on  hold  for  anything  up  to 
50  minutes,  at  a charge  of  lp  a 
minute. 

James  Roberts,  aged  20,  a 
student  was  out  having  a 
Chinese  meal  with  his  father 
when  he  looked  at  the  time.  "I 
dashed  home,  leaving  my  dad 
to  pay.  I got  thro  ugh  just  after 
10,  on  my  third  or  fourth  at- 
tempt and  they  put  me  on 
hold  for  15  minutes.  I wasn't 
expecting  to  get  through.”  He 
will  be  talcing  his  girlfriend 
Joanna  Higgs,  22,  to  New 
York  today  on  the  10.30  flight 

But  having  scored  tickets  to 
the  Big  Apple,  the  lucky  cou- 
ple risk  being  left  out  in  the 
cold.  "The  only  hotel  with 
rooms  available  seems  to  be 


the  HDlon.  which,  at  £285  a 
night,  is  not  really  a viable 
option  for  students.” 

The  last  ticket  went  to  Glas- 
gow painter  Joe  Traynor,  who 
was  put  on  hold  for  almost  50 
minutes,  until  his  mobile 
phone  batteries  began  to  fade. 
He  dashed  out  to  the  car  to 
recharge  his  telephone,  and 
when  BA  staff  finally  got  back 
to  him,  they  asked  for  credit 
card  details.  But  Mr  Traynor 
does  not  have  a credit  card. 

With  the  last  tickets  dan- 
gling before  him.  Mr  Traynor 
had  to  keep  BA  staff  talking 
while  he  and  his  wife  drove 
around  frantically  trying  to 
find  a credit  card.  Eventually, 
they  put  a friend  on  the  line 
to  give  his  details,  and  the 
tickets  were  finally  in  the 


Yesterday  Mr  Traynor  was 
quite  overwhelmed  at  his 
good  fortune,  and  the  atten- 
tion his  story  had  attracted. 
"Nothing  like  this  has  ever 
happened  to  me,”  he  said. 


AIR  MALTA 

takes  you  there... 


for  a winter  break 


Escape  from  the  cold  British  winter  to  die  nuld  cfanare  of 

Malta.  You  can  enjoy  the  atmosphere,  the  culture  and 
excellent  cuisine,  where  the  only  ice  you'll  sec  is  at  the 
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court  because  “Parliament  Is 
sovereign:  it  may  make  or  un- 
make any  law  whatsoever". 

As  for  Europe,  member 
states  run  their  own  tax  af- 
fairs provided  their  taxes  are 
"consistent  with  EC  law”. 

The  windfall  tax  would  be 
vulnerable  only  if  it 
amounted  to  negative  “state 
aid"  or  breached  the  principle 
of  free  movement  of  people 
throughout  the  EU  — by  dis- 


criminating against  foreign 

nationals  and  residents.  “As 


we  understand  it,  [it]  will 
not" 


Mr  Brown  will  use  publica- 
tion of  his  legal  advice  — long 
demanded  by  John  Major  — 
as  a springboard  for  a Fabian 
Society  lecture  tonight,  the 
third  in  his  pre-election 
series,  which  is  designed  to 
set  out  the  positive  measures 
a Labour  government  would 


take  to  reform  the  welfare 
state  and  get  the  jobless  back 
to  work  — at  a time  when  20 
per  cent  of  non-pensioner 
households  have  no  Income 
from  work. 

He  will  warn  that  if  the 
Conservatives  are  re-elected, 
there  would  be  a risK'of  going 
down  the  same  road  as  Amer- 
ica with  no-work  and  no-go 
inner  city  areas  plagued  by 
lawlessness. 


Fatwa 

bounty 


angers 

Britain 


ten  Black 
Diplomatic  Eititor 


ritain  yesterday 
! urged  Iran  to  denounce 
«n  increased  bounty  of 
$2.5  million  (£L6Sm>  offered 
to  kill  Salman  Rushdie,  and  to 
produce  written  guarantees 
that  the  infamous  fatwa 
would  not  be  Implemented. 

Responding  swiftly  to  news 
that  an  extra  $500,000  was 
being  offered  for  the  murder 
of  the  author  of  The  Satanic 
Verses,  the  Foreign  Office 
called  on  President  All  Akhar 
Hashemi  Rafsanjnnt  to  con- 
demn the  improved  reward. 

President  Rafsmtfanl  toM  a 
Tehran  news  conference  his 
government  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  15th  Khordnd  (June 
Fifth)  Foundation,  which 
-bumped  up  tbe  original  52m 
million  offered  after  Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini's  St  Valentine's 
Day  edict  In  1989. 

"That  foundation  Is  non- 
governmental and  Its  deci- 
sions have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  government’s  policies." 
President  RafeanJani  said. 

But  British  officials  said 
they  did  not  accept  tbe  dis- 
tinction since  the  head  oT  the 
foundation.  Ayatollah  Hasson 
Sanel.  Is  appointed  by  the 
country's  leadership.  "Rnf* 
sanjanl's  inability  to  con- 
demn this  speaks  volumes." 
one  diplomat  said. 

Yesterday’s  Jomhurl  Islam! 
newspaper  quoted  Ayatollah 
Sanel  as  saying:  "The  prize 
for  executing  Salman  Rushdie 
is  not  limited  to  Muslims. 
Anybody  — Muslim  or  non- 
Muslim  and  even  his  [Rush- 
die’s] bodyguards  — who  car- 
ries it  out  trill  receive  the 
prize.  1 am  sure  that  the  apos- 
tate . . . will  be  executed  at  the 
appropriate  moment." 

The  newspaper’s  15-page 
supplement  on  the  author  in- 
cluded a caricature  of  Mr 
Rushdie  digging  his  own 
grave  with  a pen. 

The  Foreign  Office  noted 
the  statements  from  Tehran 
“with  great  concern’’  and 
called  cm  President  Rafean- 
jani  to  provide  the  European 
Union  with  the  written  assur- 
ances it  has  been  seeking 
since  1995. 

“We  condemn  the  bounty  as 
we  condemn  the  fatwa  itself 
as  an  outrageous  infringe- 
ment of  Mr  Rushdie’s  funda- 
mental rights,”  the  FO  said. 

In  London,  the  International 
Rushdie  Defence  Committee 
said  the  new  offer  increased 
its  concern.  "Obviously  we 
are  alarmed,”  its  secretary, 
Carmel  Bedford,  said. 
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Scams  involve  over-prescribing  Teenage  boys  to  be  detained  indefinitely  for  ‘appalling1  hammer  killing  of  mother  instigated  by  father 
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A SMALL  bat  growing 
minority  of  private  doc- 
tors are  making  mas- 
sive  profits  out  of  over-pre- 
scribing drugs  to  bard  drug 
dealers  who  then  resell  thorn 
on  the  streets,  according  to  a 
Home  Office  research,  report 
Some  doctors  are  making 
more  than  £100,000  a year  oat 
of  this  trade  which  is  identi- 
fied as  the  source  of  “an  im- 
portant minority^*  of  the  ille- 
gal drugs  now  sold  in 
I andon.  . . 

The  report.  Tackling  Local 
Drug  Markets,  also  says  that 
such  private  prescribing  hag 
become  the  Tn»in  route  by 
which  legal  drugs  such  as 
methadone  and  amphet- 
amines “leak”  into  the  hands 
of  the  street  drug  dealers. 

The  research,  by  Mark  Ed- 
munds, Mike  Hough  end  Nor- 
man Urquia,  also  iwntlrrws 
recent  findings  that  half  a 
million  people  in  London  reg- 
ularly use  illicit  drugs,  in- 
cluding cannabis,  and  esti- 
mates that  there  are  now  20 
to  30  million  illicit  “retail 
transactions”  a year  in  Lon- 
don alone. 

The  study  is  partly  based 
on  200  interviews  with  her- 
oin and  crack  dealers.  But 
the  most  startling  finding  is 
the  disclosure  of  the  scale  of 
leakage  of  legal  pharmaceuti- 
cal drugs  through  private  i 
prescribing. 

“Large  sums  of  money  are 
to  be  made  easily  by  issuing 
repeat  prescriptions  on  a 
weekly  basis  to  dependent 
drug  users.  The  weekly  con- 
sultation fee  is  usually  £25,  j 
payable  before  the  prescrip- ! 
bon  is  banHpd  over." 

Pharmacists  can  charge 
what  they  like  for  private 
prescriptions  and  the 
researchers  found  the  aver- 
age weekly  cost  was  £75. 
Often  prescriptions  involve  a 
high  level  of  drugs  such  as  10 
50mg  methadone  ampules  per 


News  in  brief 


day.  “If  the  prescribed  drugs  j 
carried  a 33  per  cart  mark-up  \ 
the  profits  to  pharmacists, 
dealing  with  high  volumes  of 
private  prescriptions  would 
also  be  substantial.”  the 
report  says. 

The  researchers  were  told 
by  two  sources  of  doctors 
with- lists  of  more  200 
dependent  users  and  said  a 
client  list  of  Just  75  would 
yield  an  income  of  £100,000  a 
year. 

. The  trade  is  completed  by 
the  pharmacist  allowing  the 
drug  dealer  credit  enabling 
them  to  collect  half  .the  pre- 
scribed amount  of  drugs,  sell 
it  and  then  pay  off  the 
pharmacist. 

“We  have  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  this  practice  occurs 
an  a regular  bams  in  some 
chemists,  and  tiio  phar- 
macists know  that  some  of 
the  prescription  is  being  sold 
Illegally." 

The  report  says  that  closer 
controls  on  the  operation  of 
this  private  prescription  sys- 
tem are  needed  to  reduce  the 
leakage. 

But  the  study  also  recom- 
mends other  ways  of  miring 
drugs  off  the  streets,  such  as 
more  police  monitoring  of 
the  mobile  phones  used  by 
i dealers,  encouraging  shop 
owners,  cab  firms  and  park 
attendants  to  report  street 
drug  dealing,  and  feeMing 
the  link  between  street  pros- 
titution and  hard  drug 
dealers.  . 

However  is  also  puts  for- 
ward more  ftinriflmAntai  sug- 
gestions to  prevent  drug 
"ghettos",  developing;  includ- 
ing tailing  local  authorities 
not  to  house  individuals  with 
suspected  drug  problems  in 
the  same  area  and  spreading 
needle  exchanges  and  dis- 
pensing pharmacists  around 
to  discourage  dealers  gather- 
ing in  one  centre. 

TackKng  Local  Drug  Markets, 
Police  Research  Group,  50, 
Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  London, 
SW1H9AT. 


THE  husband  of 
teacher  Eve  Howells 
was  jailed  for  life 
yesterday  for  plot- 
ting her  murder, 

and  the  couple's  two  sons 
were  given  indefinite  terms 
in 'custody  for  their  part  in 

her  killing 

Mr  Justice  Alliott  told 
David  Howells,  aged  48,  that 
he  had  been  the  instigator  of 
“this  appalling  crime”  and 
had  led  his  sens  info  doing 
what  they  did. 

Glenn,  aged  17,  and  his 
brother  John,  aged  IS,  were 
both  ordered  at  Leeds  crown 
court  to  be  detained  during 
Her  Majesty's  Pleasure  for 
the  murder  of  their  mother  in 
August  1995  at  their  home  in 


Huddersfield,  . West 
Yorkshire. 

Glenn  battered  bis  mother 
to  death  with  at  least  io  blows 
foam  a hammer,  which  was 
disposed  of  by  bis  younger  * 
brother. 

A Jury  on  Tuesday  decided 
♦hat  the  father  and  sons  plot- 
ted the  killing  together  after 
the  boys  had  suffered  years  of 
emotional  and  physical  abuse 
from  their  mother,  a history 
and  religious  affairs  teacher. 

The  judge  had  adjourned 
sentence  until  yesterday  in 
the  hope  that  the  three  would 
each  confess  the  exact  roles 
they  played  in  the  irfiiteg- 

But  David  HoweBs’s  coun- 
sel, Simon  Hawkesworth  QC, 
told  the  judge  that  the  father 


continued  to  deny  complicity 
in  any  plan  to  MU  his  wife.  He 
accepted  only  that  he  had 
failed  to  act  to  prevent  a trag- 
edy, and  thereby  tailed  his 
sons. 

But  the  Judge  told  David: 
‘There  cannot  be  anything 
more  vfle  than  to  get  your 
sous  to  kill  their  mother,  un- 
less it  can  be  to  confront 
cheerfUQy  their  long  deten- 
tion while  you  went  free. 

“Yours  is  by  far  the  great- 
est culpability-” 

The  Judge  said:  “Notwith- 
standing any  deficiencies  in 
the  deceased  as  a wife  and 
mother,  and  they  haven't 
been  lost  in  the  telling  in  evi- 
dence in  this  court,  she  did 
nothing  to  warrant  the  terri- 


ble death  she  died.”  The  judge 
said  that  over  months,  if  not 
years,  David  Howells  had 
groomed  and  indoctrinated 
young  of  bis  sons 
so  that  they  did  what  he 
wanted. 

'It  is  apparent  in  their  evi- 
dence that  foe  indoctrination, 
involving  as  it  does  loyalty  to 
yourself,  persists  to  this  mo- 
ment this  afternoon." 

Gary  Burrell  QC.  for  Glenn, 
told  foe  court  that  the  faH  ( 
truth  behind  the  murder 
would  probably  never  be  told. 

“Nor  will  we  know  foe  full 
extent  of  David  Howells's  in- 
volvement.” But  Mr  Burrell 
said  that  Glenn  now  admitted  j 
that  David  was  involved. 

He  said:  “The  truth  is  that 


he  could  easily  have  stopped 
their  train  of  thoughts  and 
could  easily  have  stopped  the 
killing,  but  chose  not  to  do 
so.” 

Aiden  Marian  QC,  repre- : 
seating  John,  said  the 
younger  boy  had  been  dam- 
aged by  the  “bizarre  behav- 
iour” of  Eve  Howells.  Against  | 
the  background  of  that  sort  of  I 
abuse,  it  was  perfectly  natu- ! 
ral  for  a boy  to  fantasise. 

Mr  Marran  said  that  only 
became  dangerous  when  a 
fresh  element  was  introduced: 
“There  was  a sinister  element 
progressing  itself  — it  was 
foe  father. 

“One  can  direct  or  guide  a 
child  to  do  something  or  one 
can  do  something  in  an  im- 


plied fashion  — that  is  proba- 
bly more  eviL" 

He  called  a consultant  fo- 
rensic psychiatrist,  Peter 
Wood,  who  told  foe  court  that 
John  had  become  disturbed 
by  his  mother’s  behaviour 
and  had  become  "chronically 
dependent”  on  his  brother 
and  father.  From  the  time 
John  was  10  there  had  started 
a fantasy  of  how  the  boys 
might  achieve  their  end  of 
“Ufa  without  mum”,  and  they 
had  begun  to  think  about 
causing  her  death. 

The  Judge  ordered  that 
David  Howells  pay  £45,000 
prosecution  costs,  rejecting  a 
plea  by  his  counsel  that  be 
would  be  unemployable  by 
foe  time  of  his  release. 


Prisoner  cleared 
of  blackmailing  peer 


Lord  Brocket  after  tbeprosecutian  offered  no  evidence.  Ibrar 
All,  25,  was  accused  of  stealings  diaiyirom  the  peer  and 
attemptingto  blackmail  him  in  Wellingborough  prison,  North- 
amptonshire, last  March. 

BntNorthampton  mown  court  was-toldthalBrocket,  who 
was  celehrating  his  45fo  btrtMay.iM  not  wlshtopursoel^^ 

year  after  admitting  a £4j5  million  insurance  fraud. 

. Howard  Morrison  told  Judge  Anthony  King: ‘Thecomplaln- 
ant  has  reachedfois 


tton  where  he.no  longer;  wishes  to 


wmmmm 

l.'iiH'll,  .I,1,1*, . 1 *,  '■  Mi.'J  .1  If  ..!*  J'-.mii 


convicted  of  robbery  and  was  now  at  Stockenprison 
Lincolnshire-  . • r \ 


Four  hunger  strikers  hold  out 

FOUR  asylum  seekers  on  hunger  strikefat  Rochester  prfsonare 
stmref^ngfoodbutanarenowdrmkfegfluids»^)e|ristm 
Service  said  yesterday.  The  remaining  four-are  an beiqg kept  in 
the  Kent  prison's  health  care  centre,  bfara  spokesroan  sald  there 
was  ito  immediate  cause  for  concern. 

At  its  height,  thehunger  strike  at  Rochester,  which  started 
early  fo  January,  involvedoyer  70  detainees.  The  detainees  issued 
a joint  statement  at  the  start  oftfae  protest  compaatningatddays 
of  up  to  two  yearem  deciding  their  cases.  — AkPiUxcois 


Museum  p^ece  L . Theo  Skinner  of  the  National  Museums  of  Scotland  supervises  restoration  of  the  stone  lioness  believed  to  have  decorated  a Roman  grave  photograph:  muroo  mkleoo 

i •».’  i ..  ! 

Prvmori  Hnnncc  omornoc  fmm  A ROMAN  llimess  which  was  temporarily  removed  Roman  Britain  ever  found,  five-figure  sum  for  his  find, 
nyl  * lal  I IIUI  ICoo  Cl  I ICf  yco  ll  Ul  1 1 r~\lay  submerged  for  1,800  from  a desalination  bath  to  The  site  of  its  discovery,  Speculation  that  the  statue 
i ftHm/oorc  rvf  immorcinn  to  years  briefly  prowled  into  be  shown  to  journalists  in  a close  to  the  quayside  steps  may  have  decorated  a 

♦ ^uuu^ycai  o l/l  Hlllllyloiuiliu  the  spotlight  yesterday.  National  Museums  of  Scot-  where  local  ferryman  Rob-  gravestone  has  been  con- 

inHira+ri  thoro  io  life*  ofhar  Hoath  wrtb  the  hint  that  there  land  hangar.  ert  Graham  first  spotted  a finned  by  the  discovery'  of 

II  IvilVkJlC  LI  ICI  O IO  HI ullUl  UCaU  I Tnieht  he  more  treasure  The ftvB-fegt  long Ktmtv nf  unnrtstnnp eve  nperine  from  two  laree  snakes  wri thine 


years  briefly  prowled  into 
the  spotlight  yesterday, 
with  the  hint  that  there 
might  be  more  treasure 
. trove  where  she  came  from, 
writes  Er  lend  Clouston- 
The  rare  sandstone 
statue,  flushed  from  the 
river  Almond,  near  Edin- 
burgh, three  weeks  ago. 


was  temporarily  removed 
from  a desalination  hath  to 
be  shown  to  journalists  In  a 
National  Museums  of  Scot- 
land hangar. 

The  five-feet  long  study  of 
a sharp-toothed  beast 
gnawing  the  head  of  a wide- 
eyed,  bearded  man  has  ex- 
cited archaeologists,  who 
view  Jt  as  one  of  the  most 
important  souvenirs  of 


Roman  Britain  ever  found. 
The  site  of  its  discovery, 
close  to  the  quayside  steps 
where  local  ferryman  Rob- 
ert Graham  first  spotted  a 
sandstone  eye  peering  from 
the  river  silt,  is  now  to  be 
re-examined  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  a matching  me- 
nagerie of  lionesses. 

Mr  Graham,  aged  36, 
seems  guaranteed  at  least  a 


five-figure  sum  for  his  find. 
Speculation  that  the  statue 
may  have  decorated  a 
gravestone  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery'  of 
two  large  snakes  writhing 
on  the  broken  base. 

The  ancient  world  viewed 
the  ability  of  reptiles  to 
shed  their  skins  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  soul’s  power 
to  survive  death. 


Cuts  ‘putting  RAF  pilots  in  peril’ 


term 


David  FaMtafl  ■■ ; 

. Pafnoa.Corr— poodant 


found  that  foa  suritoyoflJ127«xiST3iants 


they  bad  bad  lifethreetenlng  infections,  ang  nearly  75  per  cent 
said  it  was  sometimes  appropriate  to  withdrawfeeding  and  water. 

Despite  advice  frranibe  British  Medical  Ass»qiatkmttet  feed- 
ing and  water  should  continue  far  at  least  12  mantle,  one  in  three 
ofthPdoctoinsaM  tbev  wualdoon8iderwifodra.wingfois  within  . 
six  months.  Chris MihiU 


JTJNDING  cutbacks  are 
threatening  the  safety  of 

■ Royal  Air  Force  pilots 
and  their  ability  to  go  to  war. 

■ According  to  evidence  from 
RAF  personnel,  reductions  in 
flying  hours  and  training;  foe 
lack  of  spares,  and  a series  of 
accidents  have  put  foe  force 
Into  what:  erne  fighter  ^pOot 
'calls  a . “vicious  downward 
spiral”.  Even  foe  command  er- 
in-chief  of  Steflfe  Command. 

StHrcF 

lianTWraftep,  has  said  in  a 
■restricted  ' paper  that  man- 
vower ‘Shortages  “are  begirt 
mhgto  bite  deeply  Soto  our 


capacity  to  meet  operational 
remits". . 

• The  complaints  come  as  a 
severe  embarrassment  to  the 
RAF  and  as  a useful  weapon 
in  its  Whitehall  battles  for  in- 
creased funding,  and  are 
being  broadcast  by  Channel  4 
in  tonight’s  edition  of 
Dispatches.  ' 

- The  programme's  makers 
say  they  were  astonished  at 
how  many  , people  — some  of 
them  still  in  the  RAF—  have 
come  forward  in  spite  of  Min- 
istry of  Defence  instructions 
not  to  co-operate.  ' 

A pilot  serving  a±  Leucbars, 
In  Scotland,  tens'  the  pro- 
gramme: “Accidents  and  lack 
of  morale  are  .dragging  down 
a- military  that  was  once  the 


envy  of  foe  world.”  James 
Archer,  who  was  flying  Tor- 
nado fighters  from  foe  same 
airfield  until  last  year,  recalls 
that  whereas  in  the  past  big 
squadron  would  typically 
have  eight  serviceable  air- 
craft available,  by  the  time  be 
left  it  would  sometimes  be 
down  to  one. 

Tornado  engines  are  in 
Short  supply.  One  serving 
technician  watched  fitters 
remove  an  engine  from  an 
aircraft  which  had  just 
landed  before  it  even  cooled  i 
down,  to  send  it  on  a lorry  for 
use  in  another  aircraft  Group  | 
Captain  Neil  Buckland,  a j 
retired  RAF  planner,  believes  : 
foe  increased  practise  of  can- , 
mbalisatkm  indicates  that  foe  | 


RAF  “has  either  not  got 
enough  money,  or  that  money 
is  bemg  spent  in  foe  wrong 
places”.  Another  complaint  is 
that  foe  RAF  is  still  using 
lightweight  wiring  that  has  a 
tendency  to  catch  fire  when 
damaged. 

An  RAF  spokesman,  not 
quite  sure  whether  to  deplore 
or- welcome  publicity  for  this 
catalogue  of  problems,  yester- 
day denied  that  it  had  refused 
to  co-operate.  Channel  4 had 
not  been  allowed  to  film  on 
RAF  stations,  he  conceded, 
but  Hs  questions  had  been 
submitted  and  answered.  ; 
There  could  be  no  further , 
comment  unto  foe  RAF  had 
had  a chance  to  see  the 
programme. 


Dunblane  asks 
press  for  privacy 


Mackay  backs  judges  against  state 


A FRENCH  natkmalaj^earedin  court  ye§terday  charged  wtth 

attempting  to  murder  a fomanCathplic  priest  FHthetEdward 


II111S 


in  custody  far  a week. 


dare  Dyer 

legal  Corraepoodnt 

THE  Lord  Chancellor  last 
night  mounted  -a  strong 
defence  of  judges'  rights 
to  curb  ministers'  excesses  of 
power,  and 'insisted  that  ten- 
sions between  judges  and  gov- 
ernment were  part  of  a 
“healthy  political  system.” 

Lord  Mackay  has  consis- 
tently refused  to  endorse  cabi- 
net colleagues'  complaints 
foaf  judges  are  encroaching 
on  politicians'  turf  in  quash- 
ing ministerial  decisions. 

In  December  1995,  he  fired 
off  an  angry  letter  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  after  the  paper  ran 
a ftont  page  story  claiming  he 
was  about  to  deliver  a speech 


warning  judges  they  were  not 
superior  to  Parliament  The 
story  had  originated  In  the 
office  of  the  Tory  party  chair- . 
nun,  Brian  Mawhinney,  who 
had  . urged  Lord  MaCkay  to 
rein  back  foe  judges. 

. Speaking  to  foe  Consumers' 
-Association  in  London  last 
night,  Lord  Mackay  said  it 
was  important'  that  “if  gov- 
ernments or  their  agents  act 
outside  their  legal  powers  or 
transgress  basic  freedoms  or 
rights  they  can  be  challenged  | 
'before an  independent  court”  , 
- He  added:  “I  am  not  for  a ' 
nwnwnt  saying  that  I or  any ; 
minister  much  enjoys  such 
challenges,  especially  when 
we  feel  we  have  acted  with 
propriety.  Nor  is  maintaining 
the  boundary  fence  between 


foe  judges'  turf  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's turf  without  its 
problems. 

“In  a healthy  political  sys- 
tem there  will  always  be  ten1 
slons  between  Judicial  and 
government  neighbours,  al- 
ways a concern  that  one 
side's  tank  track  marks 
should  not  appear  on  the  < 
other  side’s  lawn. 

“But  that  is  how  it  should 
be  in  a society  where  we  are  ! 
equally  jealous  of  democratic  1 
accountability  and  judicial 
independence.” 

The  “tanks"  comment  was 
a reference  to  the  exhortation 
“get  your  tanks  off  my  lawn” 
to  Lord  Mackay  by  foe  then 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Don- 
aldson, in  the  late  1930s  at  foe 
start  of  the  war  between  foe 


judges  and  foe  government  of 
foe  time. 

Lord  Donaldson  was  ex- 
pressing judicial  outrage  over 
Lord  Mackay's  plans  to 
reform  the  legal  profession, 
which  the  judges  claimed 
would  threaten  their 
independence. 

Lord  Mackay  denied  last 
night  that  Britain  was  suc- 
cumbing to  a TJS-style  "com- 
pensation culture”  in  which 
people  sought  to  find  someone 
to  blame  for  anything  which  I 
went  wrong.  ! 

He  said  that  better  educa- 
tion, more  knowledge  and  in- 
formation and  a “decline  in 
deference”  made  it  inevitable 
that  more  people  would  want 
to  rely  on  their  personal 
rights. 


Erland  douxton 

Residents  of  Duntoane 
have  been  asked  to  com- 
memorate the  anniver- 
sary of  foe  primary  school 
massacre  by  placing  lighted 
candles  in  their  windows. 

The  families  of  foe  16  chil- 
dren killed  on  March  13, 1996, 
have  opted  for  the  simple 
community  gesture  rather 
than  a show  memorial  service 
in  Dunblane's  cathedral. 

The  Bereaved  Parents 
Group  has  also  asked  the 
media  to  stay  away  from  foe 
town  to  allow  them  to  grieve 
in  private. 

The  townspeople  will  be 
asked  to  display  their  candles 

at  7pm  on  March  13.  “In  this 
way  they  can  show  bow  much 
the  memories  of  our  children 
and  Gwen  Mayor  shine  on  in 
Dunblane,"  foe  group  said  in 
a statement  Mrs  Mayor  was 
the  teacher  who  was  shot  by 
Thomas  Hamilton  along  with 
two  thirds  of  her  primary  one 
class. 

The  candle  concept  was  im- 
mediately welcomed  by  Dun- 
blane residents.  “The  concern 
was  that  any  sort  of  formal 
service  would  inevitably  at- 
tract interest."  said  Pat 
Greenhill,  a former  Dunblane 
councillor  and  a trustee  of  foe 
memorial  fond.  “I  am  quite 
sure  March  13  will  not  go  past 
without  people  thinking  of  us. 
but  they  won't  come  and  actu- 
ally film  us  remembering,  or  , 
question  us  about  our , 
thoughts." 

Mick  North,  whose  six- 
year-old  daughter  Sophie  was 


among  those  murdered  by 
Hamilton,  said  the  families 
wanted  time  to  reflect 

The  candles  will  pick  up  on 
one  of  the  motifs  of  last  Octo- 
ber’s memorial  service,  held 
in  foe  cathedral,  when  the 
families  took  it  in  turns  to 
light  17  candles  while  the 
names  of  foe  victims  were 
read  out 

Stirling  council  last  year 
put  up  notices  in  Dunblane 
asking  visitors  not  to  ques- 
tion residents  about  the  trag- 
edy. A spokesman  said  no 
media  would  be  allowed  ac- 
cess to  foe  school,  though 
they  could  do  little  to  prevent 
them  working  in  foe  streets. 

Sunday  Mall  editor  Jim 
Cassidy,  chairman  of  foe  edi- 
tors’ committee  of  foe  Scot- 
tish Dally  Newspapers  Soci- 
ety, said  last  night  the 
organisation  would  "digest 
foe  parents’  plea  and  come  to 
a sensible  decision*'.  Last 
night  Terry  Quinn,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Record,  said  his 
staff  would  not  be  disturbing 
them  on  March  13.  Instead, 
the  newspaper  would  be  giv- 
ing away  a million  candles  to 
readers  “so  that  Scottish  fam- 
ilies can  take  part  In  com- 
memorating the  tiny  victims 
of  Dunblane.” 

Neither  BBC  Scotland  nor 
STV  will  be  sending  camera 
crews  to  foe  town  for  the  an- 
niversary- “We  will  take  full 
account  of  foe  feelings  of  foe 
parents.”  a BBC  spokesman 
said.  STV  said  it  had  written 
to  Dunblane  councillors  and 
ministers  a fortnight  ago  to 
assure  them  that  there  were 
no  plans  to  film  there. 
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Research  into  secret  police  archives  has  revealed  the  systematic  recruitment  of  teenage  informers.  Ian  Traynor  reports  from  Bautzen 


Little  snoops  who  spied  for  the  Stasi 


IE  TER  became  a 
snooper  for  the 
secret  police  at  15. 

Spying  on  bis 
classmates,  keep- 
ing tabs  on  the  local  youth 
scene  in  his  small  Saxon 
town,  reporting  to  his  mind- 
ers on  the  conduct  of  Protes- 
tant Church  activists,  be  was 
a valuable  teenage  informer 
for  former  East  Germany's 
ubiquitous  StasL 
He  was  eager  to  please. 
Apparently  seeing  the  Stasi  as 
a surrogate  for  the  father  who 
never  came  back  from  the 
second  world  war.  he  was  a 
“good"  son:  the  school  janitor 
and  cleaning  woman  found 
their  way  into  his  reports. 

Alter  he  left  school  Dieter, 
who  had  acquired  the  Stasi 
codename  Kari-Herbst  had 
eavesdropping  equipment  in- 
stalled in  his  Oat  so  be  could 
listen  to  the  neighbours. 


Dieter  is  a pseudonym  for 

the  young  Stasi  informer.  His 
' case  was  uncovered  recently 
! by  Gundula  Fienbork,  a 
i researcher  in  east  Berlin, 
who  has  spent  the  past  18 
months  studying  the  secret 
police  archives.  She  discov- 
ered that  thousands  of  adoles- 
cents were  recruited  to  spy  on 
friends,  teachers  and 
families. 

‘The  Stasi  used  diabolical 
i language  to  get  under  the 
skin  of  children,”  says  Joem 
I Mothes,  a local  government 
official  in  the  Baltic  town  of 
Schwerin  working  with  for- 
mer Stasi  youth  informers 
who  only  now.  eight  years 
after  the  East  German  revolu- 
tion, are  coming  out  of  the 
closet. 

“These  kids  were  both  per- 
petrators and  victims.  There 
are  no  black  and  white  cases. 
You  can’t  say  a 14-year-old 


girl  recruited  to  work  for  the 
Stasi  is  similar  to  a 40-year- 
old  who  deliberately  chose  to 
work  for  them." 

Mr  Mothes  sees  the  East 
German  practice  of  exploiting 


‘We  Germans  are 
good  at  repressing 
the  past  because  it 
is  uncomfortable’ 


and  blackmailing  young 
people  Into  betraying  their 
friends  as  following  directly 
from  Nazi  methods.  The  Ge- 
stapo used  children  as  spies 
and  the  Hitler  Youth  organi- 
sation encouraged  children  to 
denounce  relatives  to  the 
state. 

Rudi  Pahnke.  an  east  Berlin 


Lutheran  pastor  wbo  ran 
youth  clubs  under  the  com- 
munists. discovered  when  he 
got  hold  of  his  Stasi  file  In 
1991  that  nine  children  in  his 
care  were  informing  on  him 
regularly. 

The  scale  of  the  organised 
recruitment  of  young  people 
has  stunned  researchers  at 
Berlin’s  Gauck  Authority,  the 
body  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  or  and  research 
into  the  old  East  German 
archives. 

Helmut  Mueller-Enbergs,  a 
researcher,  says  there  are 
15.000-17,000  east  Germans 
who  were  recruited  as  class- 
room and  college  spies  when 
they  were  aged  between  13 
and  25. 

The  generally  accepted  esti- 
mate fbr  the  total  number  of 
“informal  collaborators”  — 
as  Stasi  informers  are  known 
— in  East  Germany  is  174,000. 


A French  S-For  soldier  searches  a man  at  a crossing  point  between  east  and  west  Mostar  photograph;  zoran  bozjcevk: 


Russia  attacks  Nato  ‘conspiracy5 


David  Haa rat  In  Moscow 


MOSCOW  accused  the 
secretary-general  of 
Nato  yesterday  of  pur- 
suing a dark  scheme  in  Rus- 
sia's backyard  by  visiting 
four  former  Soviet  republics. 

Sergei  Yastrzhembsky,  the 
Russian  presidential  spokes- 
man. accused  Javier  Solana  of 
trying  to  undercut  Moscow’s 
relationship  with  its  former 
subjects.  Mr  Solatia's  tour  had 
an  “undeclared,  behind-the- 1 
scenes"  aim.  he  said. 

“The  West  as  a whole,  and  , 


the  leadership  of  Nato  in  par- 
ticular. is  opposed  to  any 
form  of  political  or  military 
integration  between  the 
newly  independent  states  — 
the  republics  of  the  former 
USSR  — especially  when  they 
are  initiated  by  Moscow,"  the 
press  secretary  said. 

A Nato  official  insisted  there 
was  no  such  intention  in  what 
was  meant  to  be  a low-key  visit 
by  Mr  Solana  to  Moldova, 
Georgia,  Armenia  and  Azer- 
baijan. “Nato  does  not  regard 
the  relationship  between  these 
countries  and  Nato.  and  the 
relationship  between  these 


countries  and  Russia,  as  mutu- 
ally exclusive",  one  source  told 
Reuters.  “One  does  not  exclude 
the  other.” 

Moscow's  ire  was  spurred 
by  a call  the  Nato  chief  made 
in  Romanian-speaking  Mol- 
dova for  Russia  to  remove  its 
troops  protecting  a Russian- 
speaking  separatist  Slav  en- 
clave in  Trans-Dnestr. 

In  Georgia,  Mr  Solana 
promised  what  be  vaguely  de- 
fined as  "enhanced  coopera- 
tion” with  Russia.  “We  know 
we  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
increased  security  In  Europe 
without  Russia,  let  alone 


against  it"  he  said  in  Tbilisi. 
Bot  the  Russian  war  of  words 
would  not  stop  the  inevitable. 

"These  countries  want  to 
reyoin  a Europe  from  which 
they  were  artificially  sepa- 
rated. Nato’s  enlargement 
should  be  seen  in  the  same 
light  as  the  European  Union 
expansion,”  he  said. 

None  of  the  countries  Mr 
Solana  is  visiting  has  formally 
applied  to  join  Nato.  but  Mol- 
dova and  Georgia  say  they 
would  like  to  see  a European 
security  system  in  which  the 
needs  of  non-aligned  countries 
are  enhanced. 


Ministers  fight  to  save  fishery  talks 


EU  officials  are  threatening  efforts  to  protect 

North  Sea  stocks.  Paul  Brown  reports 


A MEETING  nest  month 
ZA  of  environment  and 
/ Iflshery  ministers  from 
nine  North  Sea  states  to 
protect  fish  stocks  from 
over-exploitation  is  being 
endangered  by  the  fisheries 
department  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission. 

The  North  Sea  Ministers 
Conference,  due  to  meet  in 
special  session  in  Bergen 
on  March  13  and  14,  is  to 
discuss  closing  areas  of  the 
North  Sea  to  allow  stocks  to 
recover.  It  will  also  con- 


sider a moratorium  on 
catching  endangered  or 
severely  depleted  species. 

The  German  environ- 
ment minister,  Angela  Mer- 
kel, has  appealed  to  the 
British  Environment  Secre- 
tary, John  Gammer,  to  sup- 
port her  attempts  to  save 
the  talks,  in  the  face  of 
resistance  from  the  fish- 
eries department,  which  in- 
sists that  only  it  and  fish- 
eries ministers  have  the 
right  to  decide  snch  issues. 

The  conference  was  ar- 


ranged at  the  ministers'  last 
meeting  in  Esbjerg  in  1996. 

Dr  Merkel  wrote  to  Mr 
Gammer:  “I  am  greatly 
concerned  that  the  sub- 
stance and  the  aims  of  the 
Esbjerg  Declaration  will  be 
relaxed  or  negated,  in  the 
current  draft  there  is  a lack 
of  concrete  action.  ” 

The  environment  minis- 
ters are  concerned  that 
catches  for  human  con- 
sumption are  too  big  and 
that  Industrial  fisHiTtg  for 
species  such  as  the  sand  eel 
is  unrestricted. 

Dr  Merkel  wants  fisheries 
using  heavy-beam  trawlers 
regulated,  and  industrial 
fishing  prohibited  in  eco- 


logically sensitive  areas. 

Ministers  believe  that  the 
present  policy  of  allowing 
millions  of  tonnes  of  dead 
immature  fish  to  be  thrown 
backmost  be  changed. 

A spokesman  for  Mr 
Gnmmer’s  office  said: 
“Frankly  we  are  still  look- 
ing for  ways  to  keep  the 
process  on  track,  and  it  is 
not  looking  good.” 

The  last  chance  may  be 
today  when  officials  of  the 
nine  member  states  and  the 
EU  meet  to  work  on  a draft 
final  declaration. 

Dr  Merkel's  letter  was 
leaked  by  Greenpeace, 
which  is  pressing  the  EU  to 
stop  industrial  fishing. 


: That  was  about  one  in  SO  of 
' the  population,  tantamount  to 
at  least  one  snooper  on  every ; 
street  in  the  country. 

But  the  figures  are  vague 
because  tbe  topic  is  taboo. 

“We  Germans  are  good  at 1 
repressing  the  past  because  it ; 
Is  too  uncomfortable,"  says 
an  elderly  rnan  in  this  small 
town  in  southern  Saxony,  the 
site  of  a notorious  Stasi 
prison  where  political  prison- 
ers were  held. 

The  recruitment  of  young- 
sters was  painstaking  and 
systematic.  At  the  Stasi  acad- 
emy for  training  secret  police- 
men in  Potsdam  outside  Ber- 
lin. special  units  were 
formed,  tutored  by  psycholo- 
gists. focusing  on  how  to  deal 
with  youth  recruits:  how  to 
dress,  how  to  talk  to  young 
people,  where  to  meet  than. 

There  were  “Bubs”  and 
“Bobs”,  military  recruiting 


officers  wbo  visited  schools  to 
screen  every  13-year-old  male 
in  the  country  for  suitability 
for  officers*  rank  in  the  army. 
Bubs  were  looking  for  Junior 
and  Bobs  for  senior  officers. 


‘j  haven’t  met  a 
single  one  who 
is  not  severely 
damaged’ 


Many  of  the  adolescents  seen 
as  promising  military  mate- 
rial were  passed  on  to  the 
StasL 

The  Stasi  also  had  a quota 
of  guaranteed  student  places 
in  virtually  every  course  and 
class  in  universities  and 
higher  education  institutions 
which  it  awarded  to  its  in- 


formers, assuring  a copious 
flow  of  intelligence  on  the 
mood  of  tbe  country's 
students. 

Teachers  who  were  loyal  to 
the  Stasi  would  talent-spot 
and  suggest  suitable 
candidates. 

■Tve  seen  IS  cases  to  the 
past  year,  with  people  coming 
forward  to  tell  me  that  when 
they  were  at  school  the  class 
teacher  would  take  them  to 
the  headmaster’s  study  and 
leave  them  at  the  door.  Tbe 
Stasi  recruiters  were  waiting 
for  BoMnri  tbe  door  was 
something  these  kids  were 
not  prepared  for.”  says  Mr 
Mothes. 

T was  to  a school  the  other 
day  trying  to  talk  to  tbe 
youngsters  about  this.  It  was 
only  when  the  teacher  left  the 
room  that  they  opened  up. 
One  young  girl  said  sbe 
couldn’t  trust  her  teachers. 


because  they  refused  to  con- 
front the  past.  ‘If  only  they 
would  tell  us  wbat  they  did, 
wc  would  love  them,'  the  girl 
said.  But  the  teachers  still  re- 
fuse to  face  these  things." 

Dieter  was  recruited  at 
school  to  the  1960s.  By  the 
mid-1980s,  the  strain  of  his 
double  life  was  taking  Its  toll. 
His  marriage  had  broken  up. 
be  was  drinking  heavily  and 
the  Stasi  abandoned  him.  “He 
was  a drunk  and  had  become 
useless,  so  they  dropped 
him."  says  Ms  Fienbork. 

Those  working  with  former 
adolescent  snoopers  say 
many  are  now  traumatised: 
paranoid,  un trusting,  guilt- 
wracked.  Some  arc 
schizophrenic. 

“Very  few  of  them  are  able 
or  willing  to  talk  about  this 
now,"  Mr  Mothes  says.  “I 
haven't  met  a single  one  who 
Is  not  severely  damaged." 


Mostar  farce  is  no  laughing 
matter  for  homeless  Puzics 


The  response  of  the  International  community  to  the  pogrom  in  the 
divided  town  was  woefully  inadequate,  reports  Julian  Borger 


NATO,  the  United 
Nations  police  and 
relief  agencies  com- 
bined yesterday 
to  rescue  Gora  Puzic’s 
underwear. 

For  Mrs  Puzic  the  story 
began  on  Monday,  when 
Croat  thugs  went  on  an 
anti-Muslim  rampage  in 
west  Mostar.  Rather  than 
wait  fbr  the  door  to  be 
kicked  down,  she  and  her 
husband  Dzemal  fled  to  the 
Muslim  quarter  in  the  east 
of  the  city.  On  the  way. 
Croat  policemen  stopped 
them,  took  away  their  keys, 
tore  up  their  identity  cards  : 
and  beat  DzemaL 
That  is  how  the  Puzics 
ended  op  at  tbe  police  head- 
quarters in  east  Mostar  yes- 
terday, with  about  100 
other  expelled  Muslims 
looking  for  help.  The  cou- 
ple had  no  intention  of  go- 
ing back  to  the  west. 

Yesterday  was  the  day 
the  International  commu- 
nity was  going  to  strike 
back  after  two  days  of 
standing  aside  from  tbe  po- 
grom, and  the  ethnic 
cleansers  were  not  going  to 
getaway  with  it 
In  a joint  operation  by 
the  International  Police 
Task  Force  and  S-For,  the 
expelled  Muslims  were  to 
be  taken  home,  and  the 
Croat  thugs  who  had  seized 
their  homes  arrested. 

Bosnia  is  knee-deep  in 
snch  good  intentions.  This 
was  no  different.  It  dealt  in 
symptoms  not  causes,  and 
it  was  fatally  handicapped 
by  inter-agency  rivalry. 

The  expelled  Muslims 


gathered  as  they  were  told 
at  nine  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing outside  the  police 
station.  Unfortunately.  S- 
For’s  regional  command- 
ers, reportedly  unhappy 
about  being  ordered 
around  by  a mixed  bunch  of 

the  world's  police,  decided 
the  operation  was  low  pri- 
ority and  said  they  were 
unable  to  provide  security. 
“Please  call  later,"  the 
IPTF  was  told. 

Finally,  at  about  3.30pm, 
S-For  gave  the  thumbs  up. 
The  mission  was  on.  but  by 


An  11-vehicle  cavalcade 
— Nato  armoured  cars  pro- 
vided an  escort  — swept 
into  the  Puzic’s  housing  es- 
tate, attracting  a small 
crowd  of  onlookers,  mostly 
Croats,  some  of  whom 
Jeered  at  Mrs  Puzic.  who 
was  by  now  shaking  with 
nerves. 

It  was  about  to  get  worse. 

Only  one  of  the  IPTF 
policemen  knew  Mrs  Puzic 
wanted  to  grab  her  things 
and  return  east.  Officials  of 
the  UN  high  commissioner 
for  refugees  were  irritated 


Some  jeered  Mrs  Puzic,  who  was  by 
now  shaking.  It  was  about  to  get  worse 


that  time  many  of  the  wait- 
ing Muslims  had  given  up 
and  wandered  off. 

When  an  IPTF  translator 
emerged  to  find  the  opera- 
tion’s first  beneficiary,  the 
best  he  could  come  up  with 
was  Mrs  Puzic. 

The  problem  was  that  she 
did  not  quite  fit  the  MIL 
She  did  not  want  to  go 
baric.  She  Just  wanted  to 
collect  a change  of  clothes, 
some  spare  underwear  and 
soap.  Life  was  going  to  be 
nn  comfortable  enough  liv- 
ing in  another  family's 
house. 

But  the  IPTF  was  under 
pressure  to  make  some- 
thing happen . This  matter 
had  gone  as  Car  as  the 
United  Nations  Security 
CoundL  So  the  American 
officer  in  charge  told  her  to 
jump  into  his  pick-up. 


to  find  they  were  involved 
in  an  operation  which 
would  only  play  into  the 
bands  of  the  ethnic  cleans- 
ers. The  Croat  police  smiled 
at  their  discomfort. 

At  this  point  an  Ameri- 
can policewoman  called 
Jean  accused  Mrs  Puzic  of 
having  lied  about  her  situa- 
tion. The  translator  trans- 
lated, and  Mrs  Puzic  — a 
meek  woman  in  her  late 
forties  who  was  rushing 
around  the  flat  trying  to 
cram  as  much  as  she  could 
Into  a suitcase  — began  to 
cry- 

Some  Muslim  neighbours 
gathered  at  the  doorway  to 
find  oat  was  going  on,  and 
complained  that  other  Mus- 
lims on  the  bousing  estate 
had  been  beaten  up  on 
Tuesday  night.  By  now 
Jean  had  clearly  lost  her 


faith  in  Mostar's  Muslims 
and  accused  the  neighbours 
of  lying  too. 

“I  would  give  you  a thou- 
sand German  marks  if  you 
dared  to  stay  in  this  place 
one  night,*’  said  one  of  tbe 
neighbours. 

“I  don’t  think  that's  very 
helpful."  said  the  police- 
woman. “We’re  trying  to 
reduce  tensions.  Spreading 
rumours  only  makes  things 
worse.” 

The  cavalcade  eventually 
drove  off  with  Mrs  Puzic 
and  her  clothes.  In  Its 
wake,  it  soon  emerged  that 
the  neighbours  had  been 
right  From  underneath  a 
piece  of  plastic  sheeting 
which  served  as  a window 
pane  in  a nearby  low-rise 
block,  an  old  man  poked  bis 
head  into  the  cold  February 
air  and  called  for  help. 

He  had  been  beaten  black 
and  blue.  One  eye  was 
closed  and  he  wore  a ban- 
dage oo  his  head.  His  wife 
had  a head  wound.  They 
said  masked  thugs  had  ar- 
rived at  llpm  on  Tuesday 
and  given  them  10  minutes 
to  leave. 

The  man,  aged  72.  had 
shown  the  intruders  docu- 
ments which  proved  he  had 
converted  to  Catholicism  in 
1945.  but  that  was  too 
recently  in  their  eyes.  A 
Hungarian  IPTF  officer  ad- 
vised the  old  conple  to  keep 
their  door  closed  at  night 
and  not  to  allow  anyone  in. 

“But  they'll  Just  break 
down  the  door.”  said  the 
oldman. 

“Well,  that’s  true,  I ad- 
mit," said  the  Hungarian. 
“Well,  Til  teU  the  local 
police.  Look  after  your- 
selves. Good  luck." 

He  climbed  into  his  car. 
and  drove  away. 
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Central  Africa  left  to  fend  for  itself 


Zaire’s  motley  crew 
readies  for  last  stand 


If  Kisangani  falls  to  the  rebels  it  is  likely  to  take  the  government 
down  with  it.  Howard  French  reports  from  a city  on  edge 


EVERY  mnming  from  ! 
an  airport  at  the  edge 
of  crumbling  Kisan- 
gani, Yugoslav  jets  pi- 
loted by  Ukrainians  take  off 
and  head  east  towards  a huge, 
shifting  war  zone,  bombing 
anything  that  moves  in  the 
thick  forest  below. 

On  the  ground  at  the  air- 
port Serbian  trainers  with 
tattoos  and  shaved  heads  drill 
members  of  an  elite  Zairean 
unit,  showing  them  how  to 
break  down  and  clean  their 
new  mounted  machine  guns 
and  shoulder-fired  rockets, 
supplied  by  the  Serbs  in  defi- 
ance of  the  International 
arms  embargo. 

Zairean  rebels,  supported 
by  neighbouring  Rwanda  and 
Uganda,  have  declared  Kisan- 
gani their  next  strategic  tar- 
get Government  troops  have 
little  appetite  for  battle,  so 
they  have  distributed  assault 
rides  and  mortar  charges  to 
Hutu  refugees  from  Rwanda. 

Some  of  the  Hufus  are  mili- 
tia members  who  organised 
the  mass  killing  of  Tuts  is  in 
Rwanda  in  1994.  Others  are 
former  members  of  the  Rwan- 
dan army  defeated  by  the 
Tutsi-led  forces  now  in  power 
there. 

The  Rwandans  and  a few 
hundred  mercenaries  hastily 
recruited  in  Europe  and  Af- 
rica form  the  backbone  of  the 
government's  forces  in  one  of 
Africa's  least  conventional 
wars. 

Because  Kisangani  has 
been  sacked  by  unpaid  army 
troops  twice  already  this  de- 
cade, the  population  is  wary. 
Few  soldiers  dare  walk  alone 
in  town,  despite  the  rifles 
slung  over  their  shoulders. 

"You’ve  got  a bit  of  every- 
thing here,"  an  international 
aid  worker  said  “Hutus  who 
have  participated  in  genocide, 
Serbs  who  are  most  probably 
war  criminals  and,  on  the 
other  side,  Tuts  [-controlled 
forces  that  are  trying  to  pull 
off  a genocide  of  their  own." 

Credible  witnesses,  from 
church  workers  to  captured 
rebels,  said  Tutsis  — the 
main  ethnic  group  among  the 
Zairean  rebels  in  this  region 
— have  been  hunting  down 
young  Hutu  men  as  they  ad- 
vance inexorably  across  the 
country. 

They  said  the  rebels  swept 
into  the  small  town  of  Sha- 


bunda  the  other  day,  rounded  i 
up  as  many  of  the  40,000 
Rwandan  refugees  as  they 1 
could,  separated  out  the  ! 
young  Hutu  men  and  ma- 
chine-gunned an  unknown 
number. 

As  many  as  300,000  Rwan- 
dans are  stranded  in  Zaire. 
Most  are  ordinary  men, 
women  and  children  but  thou- 
sands are  widely  believed  to 
be  former  Hutu  fighters. ' 
Many  o£  them  are  In  danger  of 
dying  from  starvation,  dehy- 
dration and  disease,  but  for 
their  pursuers,  that  is  not 
enough- 
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The  enemy  is 
hitting  us  in  so 
many  places  it 
is  difficult  for 
me  to  say  where 
the  front  is’ 


“The  goal  of  the  Rwandan 
government,  and  the  reason 
they  have  supported  this 
rebellion,  is  that  they  are  de- 
termined to  exterminate  the 
Hutu  fighters  for  fear  that  one 
day  they  will  come  hack  for 
revenge,”  said  a European 
who  once  fought  as  a merce- 
nary and  maintains  contacts 
in  the  war  zone. 

At  the  airport  — where  the 
Serbian  trainers  were  sweat- . 
tag  profusely  in  their  efforts  j 
to  train  commandos,  many  of 
whom  had  no  idea  how  to  use  ; 
the  new  weapons  — an  officer 
made  no  attempt  to  play  down 
the  army’s  problems. 


"The  enemy  is  hitting  us  in 
so  many  places  that  It  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  say  where 
the  front  is.”  said  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Nufuta  Kasonga,  who 
traced  a spider  web  of  rebel 
movements  with  his  finger  on 
a map. 

"The  entire  east  of  the 
country  is  affected,  and  they 
HBB  to  be  able  to  push  wher- 
ever they  want  to.  What  I can 
tell  you  is  that  there  is  no  way 
that  an  African  rebellion 
could  achieve  all  of  this  by 
itself” 

Cal  Kasonga,  like  the  politi- 
cal authorities  in  the  capital 
Kinshasa,  insists  that  the 
rebels,  led  by  Laurent  Kabila, 
a lifelong  rebel  from  Shaba 
province,  have  been  assisted 
greatly  by  the  armies  of 
Rwanda,  Uganda  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Burundi. 

While  some  Zairean  officers 
spoke  with  determination  of 
eventually  winning  a war 
that  they  ready  knew  they 
were  losing,  others  were  pri- 
vately more  grim.  They  be- 
moaned the  nn disciplined 
troops,  a corrupt  and  discred- 
ited government  and  a popu- 
lation that  In  many  areas  bnc 
been  co-operating  with  the 
rebels. 

Foreign  diplomats  and  Zair- 
ean military  and  political  an- 
alysts say  that  if  Kisangani 
fails  — a prospect  that  some 
consider  likely  — the  govern- 
ment will  also  fell  and  Zaire 
will  dissolve  into  chaos. 

Those  close  to  the  military 
say  precautions  are  already 
being  taken  for  a last  stand  to 
defend  the  city.  They  say  that 
if  the  threat  to  Kisangani  ma- 
terialises. mercenaries  In  the 
north-east,  led  by  Christian 
Tavernier,  a former  Belgian 
officer  who  has  taken  part  in 
numerous  mercenary  adven- 
tures here  in  the  last  30  years, 
will  he  recalled  to  mount  the 
final  defence. 

In  recent  days,  the  few  com- 
mercial aircraft  that  land  at 
Kisangani  and  Kind  a.  the 
only  significant  government-  i 
controlled  airports  In  the  ; 
east,  have  been  crowded  with 
the  families  of  soldiers  who, 
sensing,  trouble,  have  been 
flee  tag  to  Kinshasa. 

Even  as  they  carry  their 
families*  belongings  nn  board, 
many  soldiers  cling  nervous- 
ly to  their  rifles.  — New  York 
Times. 


Christian  Dior 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Oxfam 
harries 
UN  for 
help 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 

RELIEF  agencies  sought 
to  galvanise  the  world 
into  action  on  Africa's 
Great  Lakes  region  in  nn  un- 
precedented appearance  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  yesterday. 

It  was  the  first  time  non- 
governmental organisations 
had  been  invited  to  brief  the 
council,  and  Oxfam  and  other 
agencies  urged  members  to 
make  the  crisis  the  world's 
top  diplomatic  priority  and  to 
expend  as,  much  energy  on 
the  region  as  they  bad  broker- 
ing pence  tn  former 
Yugoslavia. 

David  Bryer.  the  director  of 
Oxfam  said:  "For  the  last  four 
years  humanitarian  aid  has 
been  used  as  cover  for  the 
lack  of  political  activity.  It's 
time  for  this  to  stop.  What  we 
need  are  efforts  to  create  po- 
litical solutions,  building  on 
previous  peace  initiatives  In 
the  region.  We  need  a Dayton 
|Tbe  Bosnia  peace  deal]  for 
Central  Africa,  but  that 
requires  sustained  work  at  all 
levels  to  prepare  the  ground." 

Medecins  sans  Frontieres 
and  Care  also  participated. 
The  agencies  told  the  council 
they  were  having  increasing 
difficulty  gening  access  to 
people  in  need  ui  Zaire,  Bu- 
rundi and  Rwanda  as  rebels 
in  eastern  Zaire  advanced. 

In  the  latest  UN  diplomatic 
effort,  the  secretary-yeneraL 
Kofi  Annan,  has  appointed 
Mohammed  Sahnoun  as  the 
joint  special  representative  of 
the  UN  and  the  Organisation 
of  African  Unity  for  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  Mr  Sahnoun 
has  previously  been  special 
representative  for  Somalia. 

“There's  no  point  in  ap- 
pointing a special  representa- 
tive if  he  doesn't  have  finan- 
cial,  logistical  and  full 
diplomatic  support,"  said  Jus- 
tin Forsyth,  an  Oxfam  official. 
“Look  at  the  effort  needed  for 
an  imperfect  peace  for  Yugo- 
slavia. The  idea  of  a regional 

gilitical  conference  for  the 
reat  Lakes  region  has 
received  much  lip  service,  but 
it  has  never  taken  shape." 

The  United  States,  the  key 
mover  behind  Dayton,  has  not 
sbown  itself  ready  for  an  all- 

Abotrt  LQOO  newly-trained  fighters  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  for  the  Liberation  of  Congo  Zaire  parade  throught  the  out  diplomatic  offensive  for 
streets  of  Bukavu  yesterday  in  a sbow  of  force  by  rebel  leader  Laurent  Kabila  photograph:  cownne  dufka  the  region. 


Report  damns  Rwanda  tribunal 


Mismanagement  and  UN  indifference  are  blamed  for  chaos  at 
the  genocide  trials.  Chris  McGreal  in  Johannesburg  reports 


THE  international  geno- 
cide trials  for  Rwanda 
have  been  crippled  by 
chaotic  management  under- 
qualified legal  staff  and  indif- 
ference at  United  Nations 
headquarters,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  UN  inspector- 
general,  Karl  Paschke. 

He  said  that  unless  there 
was  an  overhaul  the  Rwan- 
dan people  "will  be  right  to 
suspect  that  justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied". 

Confidence  in  the  tribunal 
among  survivors  of  the  1994 
killings  and  other  Rwandans 
has  been  severely  under- 
mined. While  13  of  the  21 
people  indicted  so  far  by  the 
tribunal  are  in  custody,  only 
one  was  a highly  placed  offi- 
cial in  the  Hutu  regime  which 
organised  the  slaughter. 

Mr  Paschke  concluded  that 
“not  a single  administrative 
area  [of  the  court]  functioned 
effectively"  amid  ‘misman- 


agement in  almost  all  areas  of 
the  tribunal  and  frequent  vio- 
lations of  UN  rules  and 
regulations". 

His  report  singled  out  the 
tribunal’s  Kenyan  adminis- 
trator for  criticism.  It  also 
accused  the  deputy  prosecu- 
tor, a judge  from  Madagascar, 
of  incompetence. 

The  report  noted  that  the  ad- 
ministrator, Andronioo  Adede, 
spent  half  his  time  travelling 

without  having  his  trips  ap- 
proved. While  he  was  away  ad- 
ministrative work  would  often 
stop.  Infighting  between  the 
prosecutor’s  office  in  Rwanda 
and  the  tribunal  administra- 
tion in  Tanzania  led  to  equip- 
ment shortages. 

The  deputy  prosecutor. 
Honore  Rakotomanana,  foiled 
to  coordinate  Investigations 
properly.  Both  men  face  the 
possibility  of  dismissal  when 
their  contracts  expire  next 
month. 


The  UN  inquiry  was 
launched  two  months  ago  to 
allegations  that  the  tribunal’s 
African  administrators  hired 
unqualified  friends,  discrimi- 
nated against  non-Africans 
and  paralysed  the  tribunal 
with  incompetence  and 
bureaucracy.  But  while  Mr 
Paschke  found  gross  misman- 
agement. be  found  no  evi- 
dence of  corruption. 

The  new  chief  prosecutor, 
the  Canadian  judge  Louise 
Arbour,  who  has  overall  res- 
ponsibility for  the  tribunal, 
welcomed  the  report  as  a 
turning  point.  She  said  she 
would  fly  to  Rwanda  and  Tan- 
zania next  week  to  meet  the 
officials  most  criticised. 

"The  report  will  have  a pos- 
itive effect  in  dispelling  the 
most  outrageous  allegations 
such  as  allegations  of  gross 
sexual  misconduct,  or  ram- 
pant nepotism  or  corruption,” 
Ms  Arbour  said.  "Having  said 


News  in  brief 


Riot  ‘ringleader*  held  in  China 

CHINESE  police  have  ar-  I The  police  had  arrested  I fix 
rested  the  suspected  ring-  Abudu  Helllli,  aged  29.  of  the  of 


wrested  the  suspected  ring- 
leader of  a riot  in  the  mainly 
Muslim  north-western  region 
of  Xinjiang  last  week  in 
which  at  least  10  people  died 
and  144  were  injured,  local 
officials  said  yesterday. 


The  police  had  arrested 
Abudu  Helllli,  aged  29.  of  the 
Uighur  ethnic  minority,  and 
were  interrogating  him. 

The  authorities  had  Issued 
emergency  circulars  calling 
on  local  officials  to  deal  a 
blow  to  separatism  in  the 


frontier  region  and  warning 
or  severe  punishment  for  the 
rioters. 

The  police  had  already 
rounded  up  200  to  300  people 
after  last  week’s  riot.  Many 
were  released  after  question- 
ing, officials  said.  — Reuter. 
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Rockets  fired  at  Algiers  flat 


M LGERIAN  security  forces  forces  exchanged  gunfire  for 
#%£Lred  hand-held  rockets  at  eight  hours  with  people  in- 


Inauguration  of 
Chechen  leader 


an  apartment  building  in  cen- 
tral Algiers  yesterday,  killing 
at  least  five  people  suspected 
of  being  Islamic  insurgents, 
witnesses  said.  The  govem- 


side  a sixth-floor  flat,  before 
firing  the  rockets  shortly 
after  8am  when  the  occupants 
ignored  calls  to  surrender. 

“The  gunfire  woke  me  up  in 


ment  would  not  immediately  a start  and  we  barricaded  our- 


confirm  the  attack. 


selves  in  as  best  we  could," 


A witness  said  the  security  I another  witness  said.  — AP. 


Uday  plays  to  the  TV  camera 


L-  E B E N H A M S 


v Browns  Of  Che 


IRAQI  television,  attempt- 
ing to  dispel  reports  that 
Saddam  Hussein’s  eldest 
son  Uday  was  paralysed  on 
his  left  side  by  last  year’s 
assassination  attempt,  has 
broadcast  footage  of  him 
moving  his  left  arm. 


The  seven-minute  clip 
broadcast  on  Tuesday  on  Al- 
Shabab  Television,  which 
Mr  Hussein  owns,  showed 
him  rubbing  his  chin  with 
his  left  hand  and  using  his 
hand  to  make  points  tn  a 
conversation.  — AP. 


1 


Chechenia's  new  president, 
Aslan  Maskhadov,  speaks 
at  his  Inauguration 
yesterday  in  Grozny's 
Rhimik  Palace  of  Culture 


that,  it's  fair  to  say  the  report 
exposed  extremely  serious 
mismanagement  I have  no 
basis  to  challenge  these 
conclusions.” 

Mr  Paschke  accuses  the  UN 
headquarters  in  New*  York  of 
showing  less  interest  in  the 
tribunal  than  its  counterpan 
for  former  Yugoslavia.  He 
said  the  legal  and  manage- 
ment departments  were  par- 
ticularly deficient. 

But  others,  including  the 
Rwandan  government,  say 
that  responsibility  for  the 
shortcomings  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Security  Council 
decision  to  divide  responsi- 
bility between  the  prosecutor 
at  The  Hague,  the  investiga- 
tors in  Rwanda  and  the  court 
in  Tanzania,  and  leaving 
many  crucial  appointments 
to  the  UN  in  New  York. 

Others  point  the  finger  at 
Ms  Arbour's  predecessor,  the 
South  African  judge  Richard 
Goldstone.  He  was  accused  of 
subordinating  his  role  in  the 
tribunal  to  his  other  post  — 
chief  prosecutor  for  the  Yugo- 
slavia trials. 


Massacre  in 
Indian  village 

Guerrillas  stormed  a 
remote  village  in  the  com- 
munist-ruled state  of  Tripura. 

north-east  India,  and  shot 
dead  18  people  after  setting 
fire  to  their  homes,  officials 
said  yesterday,  writes  R1.R. 
Noroyan  Steamy  in  A 'em  Delhi. 

Indrajit  Gupta,  the  Interior 
minister,  was  in  the  state  cap- 
ital. Agartala.  when  about  15 
men  armed  with  automatic 
rifles  raided  the  village  of  Ja- 
harul-Bachai.  15  miles  away, 
on  Tuesday  night  and  set  fire 
to  40  houses. 

As  the  terrified  residents 
fled,  the  attackers  opened 
fire,  killing  16  people  in- 
stantly. Two  others  died  on 
the  way  to  hospital.  The  dead 
included  women  and  chil- 
dren. All  the  victims,  includ- 
ing about  12  injured,  were 
poor  Bengali-speaking 
villagers. 

The  guerrillas  escaped, 
leaving  much  of  the  village  a 
smouldering  ruin. 

No  one  has  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  massacre, 
which  officials  said  was  an  at- 
tempt to  cleanse  Tripura  of 
outsiders,  mainly  Bengalis. 


Ducking  the  big  problem 


Nothing  is  wrong  with  falling  unemployment 


KENNETH  CLARKE  is  right  to  resist 
the  Bank  of  England’s  brayings  for 
higher  interest  rates  but  quite  wrong  to 
think  that  the  economy  is  coasting 
along  so  nicely  that  nothing  needs  to  be 
done  this  side  of  the  election.  The 
Bank’s  position  is  particularly  difficult : 
to  understand  at  the  moment  because  it  | 
admits  that  the  Government  will  hit 
this  year's  target  rate  for  underlying 
inflation  of  2.5  per  cent  (against  3.1  per 
cent  now)  but  is  worried  that  it  might ! 
slip  up  to  3 per  cent  in  two  years’  time. 
Just  how  it  can  be  so  confident  that 
inflation  is  destined  to  rise  two  years 
hence  at  a time  when  the  information 
revolution  — and  the  accompanying 
globalisation  — is  exerting  strong 
downward  pressure  on  price  rises  can 
only  be  guessed  at  They  have  no  such 
certainty  in  the  United  States.  Alan 
Greenspan,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  the  world’s  most  canny 
exponent  of  pre-emptive  increases  in 
interest  rates,  has  hardly  used  that 
weapon  at  all  during  the  past  year,  even 
though  unemployment  in  the  US  is 
down  to  5.4  per  cent  (without  as  yet 
pushing  inflation  above  3 per  cent). 
Joseph  Stiglitz,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s council  of  economic  advisers, 
rejects  any  need  for  a pre-emptive  tight- 
ening of  monetary  policy  on  the 
grounds  that  runaway  inflation  is  not  a 
threat  and  there  are  other  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  if  it  arises. 

Britain’s  problem  isn’t  a resurgence 
of  inflation,  despite  yesterday’s  an- 
nouncement of  another  sharp  drop  in 
claimant  unemployment  (of  67,800  to 
L81  million)  in  January  and  a slight 
rise  in  average  earnings  (to  4^5  per 
cent).  Part  of  the  improvement  in  un- 
employment is  the  result  of  people 
being  squeezed  off  the  labour  market  by 
the  strict  criteria  attached  to  the  new 
Job  Seekers’  Allowance.  But  why 
should  we  need  to  apologise  for  entirely 
welcome  falls  in  unemployment?  It  is 


only  because  too  many  people  have 
been  brainwashed  into  believing  that 
unemployment  has  to  remain  high  to 
contain  inflation.  We  should  rejoice 
that  unemployment  is  failing  even  if 
some  of  it  is  due  to  statistical  juggling 
by  the  'Government,  and  we  should 
allow  it  to  continue  falling  to  test 
whether  we  are  entering  a new  era  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  run  the  economy 
faster  without  running  into  inflation.  If 
the  Bank  of  England  were  managing  the 
country  we  would  never  have  the  op- 
portunity to  test  this  proposition. 

This  is  not  surprising  because  the 
Bank’s  expertise  is  with  monetary  pol- 
icy and  tiie  real  problem  at  the  moment 
is  on  the  fiscal  side.  The  economy, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  needs  tax 
increases  which  would  simultaneously 
alleviate  two  of  the  three  worrying 
economic  problems  of  the  day  — a 
burgeoning  budget  deficit  and  an  imbal- 
anced recovery  too  heavily  dependent 
on  consumer  spending  rather  than  capi- 
tal investment  Both  of  these  problems 
would  be  aggravated  by  a rise  in  inter- 
est rates.  The  third  worry  is  the  soaring 
pound  which  is  already  hitting  exports 
and  making  imports  cheaper  thereby 
stoking  up  the  consumer  boom.  This 
might  be  alleviated  if  the  markets  were 
convinced  that  fierce  action  on  the 
fiscal  front  would  banish  the  prospect 
of  fresh  increases  in  interest  rates  on 
which  the  pound  is  rising  so  high  now. 

The  Chancellor  is  reaping  the  conse- 
quences of  his  failure  to  act  decisively. 
If  he  felt  he  had  to  raise  rates  he  should 
have  raised  them  decisively  enough  to 
convince  the  markets  that  the  next 
move  would  be  downwards.  Instead,  by 
increasing  them  by  a mere  0.25  per  cent 
he  aroused  expectations  that  more  in- 
creases must  be  on  the  way.  But  not 
even  Honest  Ken  would  write  his  own 
suicide  note  by  raising  taxes  before  a 
general  election.  Afterwards  it  will  be  a 
completely  different  ball  game. 


Giving  house  room  to  the  poor 


Wanted:  a strategy  for  the  estates  that  politicians  ignore 


THE  “other”  housing  problem,  which 
both  major  parties  want  to  avoid,  was 
placed  firmly  on  the  agenda  by  the 
Joseph  Rowntree  Foundation  yester- 
day: not  the  negative  equity  dilemma 
and  mortgage  arrears  which  almost  two 
million  home  buyers  have  suffered  in 
toe  last  five  years,  but  the  growing 
concentration  of  poverty  on  council  and 
housing  association  estates.  Three  de- 
cades ago,  the  typical  council  housing 
estate  still  comprised  a wide  social  mix. 
No  longer.  The  right-to-buy  policy, 
which  provided  an  escape  avenue  for 
more  affluent  tenants,  has  combined 
with  deep  cuts  to  toe  housing  pro- 
gramme to  produce  social  housing  es- 
tates more  familiar  to  American  than 
British  policy-makers.  Yesterday’s 
report  suggests  toe  cycle  is  becoming 
self-perpetuating,  with  newcomers  on 
social  estates  even  more  disadvantaged 
than  existing  tenants. 

Every  year  about  10  per  cent  of  house- 
holds in  England  move  home.  Almost  30 
per  cent  of  these  two  million  moves 
relate  to  the  social  rented  sector  — 
moving  in,  or  out  or  within.  “Churn- 
ing”, as  it  is  known  in  toe  trade,  has 
almost  doubled  in  a decade  to  seven  per 
cent  of  toe  total  stock.  As  the  number  of 
houses  in  toe  sector  shrinks,  stability 
has  become  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
Many  people  moving  in  are  former 
home  owners,  who  have  had  their  prop- 
erty repossessed.  Others  include  large 
numbers  of  lone  parents  or  unemployed 
tenants  from  the  private  sector  seeking 
lower  rents.  Although  three  quarters  of  > 


tenants  moving  in  are  aged  between  16 
and  29,  the  age  profile  on  social  housing 
estates  gets  greyer  by  toe  year.  Some  40 
per  cent  are  now  aged  65  or  over. 

Yesterday’s  report  is  only  the  latest 
in  a series  from  Rowntree  on  the  prob- 
lems facing  Britain’s  social  housing 
administrators.  An  increasing  number 
of  estates  are  not  just  difficult  to  man- 
age and  difficult  to  let,  but  extremely 
difficult  to  live  in.  An  earlier  report, 
which  pulled  together  33  separate  stud- 
ies on  Britain’s  2,000  most  run-down 
estates,  documented  the  downward 
spiral  of  low-income,  unemployment 
and  toe  increasing  demand  on  welfare 
services  that  have  hampered  regenera- 
tion programmes.  The  increasing  exclu- 
sion of  these  communities  should  be  an 
issue  for  all  voters  because  of  the  waste, 
inefficiency  and  crime  which  such  es- 
tates generate.  Yet  not  all  is  despair. 
Where  communities  have  adopted  a 
strategic  approach,  targeting  neigh- 
bourhoods with  toe  deepest  poverty  — 
and  gathering  toe  support  of  public, 
private  and  voluntary  bodies  — urban 
regeneration  has  been  seen  to  succeed. 
Crucially,  all  agencies  — housing, 
social  services,  police  — have  to  com- 
bine for  progress  to  be  achieved.  Resi- 
dents must  be  involved  but  they  need 
access  to  specialist  advice  and  training. 
Community  enterprises  can  be  toe  key 
to  providing  young  people  on  such 
estates  with  a stake  in  their  society. 
And  a more  flexible  lettings  policy, 
designed  to  promote  stability,  will  pre- 
vent problems  from  deepening. 


A fresh  song  for  England 


The  national  anthem  can’t  escape  the  logic  of  devolution 


FOR  more  than  60  years,  rugby  interna- 
tionals in  Dublin  have  been  preceded 
by  the  playing  of  a single  national 
anthem  — the  Irish  Republic’s  Amhran 
na  bhFiann,  aka  the  Soldier’s  Song. 
This  year,  however,  cultural  pluralism 
has  prevailed.  The  Irish  Rugby  Football 
Union  now  permits  the  playing  of  the 
anthems  of  visiting  teams  as  well:  so 
when  Ireland  play  England  on  Satur- 
day, God  Save  The  Queen  will  be  heard 
at  Lansdowne  Road  for  the  first  time. 

In  almost  any  other  international 
sporting  context,  such  a development 
would  be  a matter  of  indifference.  In  toe 
charged  context  of  Anglo-Irish  culture, 
however,  toe  innovation  is  pregnant 
with  meaning.  Even  today,  toe  British 
national  anthem  can  still  offend  some 
Irish  sensibilities,  and  the  decision 
remains  a delicate  one,  although  so 
long  after  independence  it  is  surely 
mature  and  correct 

Yet  the  meaning  does  not  end  there. 


The  Irish  rugby  XV  has  never  been  toe 
preserve  of  toe  Irish  Republic.  Unlike 
football,  the  team  is  selected  on  an  all- 
Ireland  basis.  Some  of  Saturday’s  men 
in  green,  therefore,  will  be  British  citi- 
zens who  in  other  contexts  would  lust- 
ily sing  the  visitors’  anthem  rather 
than  their  own. 

The  greatest  ambiguity,  however,  is 
toe  continuing  assumption  that  God 
Save  The  Queen  Is  toe  appropriate 
anthem  of  English  — as  distinct  from 
British  — teams.  The  complacent  old 
, elision  of  England  and  Britain  is  weak- 
ening these  days,  thank  goodness,  as 
toe  debate  about  Identities  in  these 
islands  at  last  begins  to  take  on  a 
modern,  pluralistic  character.  In 
Euro  96  last  summer,  the  Union  Jack 
healthily  gave  way  to  toe  flag  of  St 
George.  Isn’t  it  time,  therefore,  for  the 
anthem  to  devolve  too?  English  teams 
should  surely  play  to  a different  tune. 
Any  suggestions? 


You  still  can’t  agree  over  Europe 


Alan  Clark 
stalks  his  prey 


CONGRATULATIONS 
on  attempting  to  pro- 
vide a balanced  analy- 
sis on  the  debate  over  the 
single  currency  (Single  cur- 
rency the  Guardian  debate. 
February  10).  However,  I am 
concerned  about  the  Increas- 
ingly Euro-sceptic  approach 
apparent  in  die  Guardian  in 
recent  months. 

The  quality  of  argument 
provided  by  John  Palmer  (No 
turning  back  now)  was  not 
matched  by  your  regular  cor- 
respondent, Larry  Elliott.  El- 
liott had  to  resort  to  fatuous 
analogy,  which  can  always  be 
rewritten  in  a more  positive 
manner:  the  jet  is  on  the  Tar- 
mac, destined  for  an  un- 
known location:  all  the  best 
seats  have  been  taken;  as 
usual  the  UK  is  too  late.  We 
will  be  left  sitting  on  the  Tar- 
mac in  a world  of  currency 
speculators  with  no  loyalties 
to  the  UK.  Of  course  we  can 
resort  to  devaluation.  But 
how  much  better  to  be  on  the 
plane,  perhaps  taking  a risk, 
but  travelling  with  economies 
that  have  a proven  record  of 
success  since  the  war? 
MPowelL 
2 Dryhurst  Drive, 

Disley,  Cheshire  SK12  2EH. 


meat  This  In  turn  means  a 
reduced  tax  take  and  an  in- 
creased demand  for  welfare 
payments,  thus  making  his 
deficit  problem  worse.  It  is 
thus  dear  that  banters,  econ- 
omists and  politicians  do  not 
know  how  a capitalist  econo- 
my works;  and  until  they  do, 
it  is  safer  and  better  that  we 
should  be  free  to  mate  our 
own  mistakes  and  try  our 
own  remedies  to  cut  unem- 
ployment, or  we  shall  be 
caught  in  the  same  trap. 
Terry  Parsons. 

48  Denton  Road. 

Twickenham  TW1 2HQ, 


since  Hitler  took  power  on  the 
back  of  mass  unemployment 
The  threat  to  jobs  that  Wilson 
perceived  is  being  demon- 
strated with  chilling  clarity. 
Kenneth  H Smith. 

44  Fore  Street 
Ilfracombe  EX34  9DJ. 


Euro-philes.  economic  dec- 
ision-making should  not  be 
up  to  an  unaccountable  and 
unelected  group  of  bankers. 
(Dr)  Chris  Grey. 

Leeds  Univ.  Business  School. 
Bieinheim  Terrace, 

Leeds  LS29JT. 


| AM  not  sure  what  Li  Roy 

I Hattersley’s  locus  to  crit- 


ONE  of  the  overriding  ar- 
guments for  the  UK  to 


JOHN  Palmer,  in  malting 
the  case  for  Britain  join- 


EXCELLENT  articles  on 
the  EMU  debate,  but  one 


fcithc  EMU  debate,  but  one 
reason  for  not  joining  is  suff- 
icient. When  Chancellor  Kohl 
tries  to  reduce  his  deficit  by 
cutting  public  spending,  this 
produces  more  unemploy- 


Wthe  case  for  Britain  join- 
ing EMU,  should  refer  back  to 
the  very  slanted  brochure 
produced  by  Harold  Wilson’s 
government  in  1975  and  dis- 
tributed to  every  household. 
This  states:  'There  was  a 
threat  to  employment  In  Brit- 
ain from  the  movement  in  the 
Common  Market  towards  an 
Economic  and  Monetary 
Union.  This  could  have  forced 
us  to  accept  fixed  exchange 
rates  for  the  pound,  restrict- 
ing industrial  growth  and  so 
putting  jobs  at  risk.  This 
threat  has  been  removed." 

Of  the  main  supporters  of 
EMU.  France  has  record  un- 
employment, leading  to  the 
steady  rise  of  the  National 
Front,  and  Germany  has  just 
added  in  one  month  half  a 
million  to  what  are  now  the 
worst  unemployment  figures 


^#guments  for  toe  UK  to 
stay  in  Europe  is  that  the 
more  we  become  an  Integral 
part  of  Europe,  toe  sooner  the 
Europeans  will  be  able  to  de- 
molish for  us  our  iniquitous 
class  structure  and  divisions 
that  have  been  at  toe  root  of 
so  many  of  our  problems. 
George  Hawkins. 

Turret  Cottage, 

Buckland.  Surrey. 


WHY  is  it  so  difficult  to 
bear  the  case  for  toe 


THE  problem  with  the 
single  currency  is  the 


■ single  currency  is  the 
lack  of  democratic  political 
institutions  which  would  sup- 
port it  For  monetary  policy 
to  be  determined,  by  central 
bankers  is  politically  unac- 
ceptable because  of  toe  lack  of 
democratic  control,  not  be- 
cause of  the  diminution  of 
“sovereignty”  as  such.  The 
constitution  of  a property 
elected  European  Parliament 
with  toe  normal  state  fiscal 
and  financial  powers  would 
allow  any  economic  advan- 
tages to  accrue.  Contrary  to 
the  Euro-sceptics,  a “super- 
state” should  be  toe  prior  con- 
dition for,  rather  than  the 
feared  consequence  of,  mone- 
tary union.  Contrary  to  the 


Wbear  the  case  for  toe 
single  European  currency? 
We  all  want  to  be  part  of  the 
“Common  Market"  which  we 
realise  conveys  great  benefits 
— witness  the  prodigious 
strength  of  the  Japanese  and 
Americans  with  their  large 
markets.  And  a common  mar- 
ket requires  toe  removal  of 
tariffs  and  legal  and  social 
barriers  to  trade,  and  a means 
of  monetary  exchange  that  is 
efficient  and  reliable. 

To  hold  out  against  the  cen- 
tral facilitating  feature  of  this 
communality  is  absurd.  It  is 
already  no  longer  possible  for 
countries  to  determine  their 
own  monetary  affairs  without 
reference  to  other  parties. 
Within  states,  the  needs  of 
poorer  regions  are  already 
sublimated  to  the  well-being  , 
of  the  whole.  And  not  just  self- . 
ishly,  for  it  is  recognised  that ; 
the  well-being  of  toe  organ- 
ism  is  a pre-requisite  for  the 
recovery  of  economically  de- 
pressed areas. 

Martin  Cohen. 
Environmentalists  for 
European  Integration. 

Boot  House.  Wellington  Road. 
Dkley  LS29  8HR. 


Inflexible  foes 


IAN  Lang's  response  to  Peter 
Hain’s  plans  for  public-ser- 


IHaln’s  plans  for  public-ser- 
vice jobs  and  pay  is  to  claim 
that  job  insecurity  is  a myth 
(Trade  you  flexibility  for  secu- 
rity, February  10).  Private 
research  among  the  160,000 
members  of  my  union  shows 
this  is  for  from  the  case. 

Almost  two  in  every  five 
members  are  ‘‘fairly”  or 
“very”  worried  about  being 
made  redundant  to  the  next  12 
months  — so  much  for  the 
***  for  life"  in  toe  Civil  Ser- 
vice. It  is  no  good  complaining 
that  the  job  statistics  show 
something  different  and  there- 
fore staff  are  somehow 
“wrong”  to  feel  insecure.  Inse- 
curity to  toe  civil  public  ser- 
vices is  a reality  because  of 
the  continuing  damage  being 
done  by  short-term  contracts 
and  casualisation,  by  dogmat- 
ic privatisation  plans,  and  by 
a continuing  bias  which  sees 
public  service  as  inferior  to 
private  provision. 

Job  insecurity  is  top  of  the 
negotiating  agenda  for  my 
members  — politicians  will 
ignore  this  at  their  peril. 

John  Sheldon. 

Gen  Secretary,  Public  Services. 
Tax  and  Commerce  Union. 

5 Great  Suffolk  Street 
London  SE  IONS. 


5 A I WANT*  ^ 


Blindly  waiting 


How  to  make  marriage  work 


CATHERINE  Bennett 
readily  celebrates  the  de- 


A COUPLE  of  aspects  of 
/vPeter  Hain’s  article  are 


/iPeter  Ham’s  article  are 
disturbing,  especially  coming 
from  a supposedly  left-leaning 
Labour  politician.  Firstly,  he 
presents  “extremely  tight  pub- 
i lie  pay  conditions"  as  an  es- 
! tablished  fan-  rather  than  the 
Treasury-inspired  political 
choice  it  actually  Is. 

Secondly,  regarding  the 
“flexibility”  of  publiosector 
employees,  health-service, 
council  and  university  job 
contracts  all  end  with  a 
phrase  to  toe  effect  of  "and 
anything  else  you  may  be 
required  to  do  at  a later  date”, 
is  a catch-all  clause  This 
means  that  L a nurse  special- 
ised in  adolescent  psychiatry, 
can  be  required  to  work  on  an 
elderly  ward  in  the  same  hos- 
pital with  no  changes  to  my 
terms  of  employment 

So,  what  more  “flexibility" 
does  Peter  Hain  want  from  us? 
And  what  exactly,  given  that 
I’m  already  on  a permanent 
contract  do  I get  out  of  it? 
David  DallartL 
29  Earls  Mead. 

Stapleton, 

Bristol  BS16 1TW. 


readily  celebrates  toe  de- 
mocratLsation  of  divorce,  but 
foils  to  engage  with  Demos’ 
calls  to  democratise  marriage 
(TUI  disillusion  and  failure  do 
us  part,  February  12).  In  The 
Proposal,  published  this  week, 
we  argue  that  marriage 
should  be  given  back  to  the 
people  whose  interests  it 
should  serve. 

The  theme  is  the  impor- 
tance of  good  communication 
as  tiie  key  to  successful  long- 
term relationships.  We  argue 
that  the  small  minority  of  cou- 
ples who  want  to  make  a pub- 
lic commitment  but  who  feel 
unwilling  or  unable  to  sign  up 
for  life-long  marriage  should 
be  able  to  commit  to  a time- 
limited  marriage,  with  a view 
to  renegotiating  and  reaffirm- 
ing toe  marriage  when  the  10 
years  are  up.  After  all,  almost 
half  of  all  divorces  already 
occur  before  the  10th  wedding 
anniversary.  It's  a shame  that 
Catherine  has  become  so  cyni-  j 
cal  about  love  and  relation- 
ships that  she  can  only  cele- 
brate routes  out  of  marriage 
rather  than  pathways  in. 

Helen  Wilkinson. 

Project  Director.  Demos.  j 

9 Bridewell  Place. 

London  EC4V  6AP. 


married:  we  have  no  concept 
of  commitment  no  role  mod- 
els for  how  wonderful  and 
meaningful  marriage  can  he 
and  no  notion  of  patience. 
Emma  Wolfin. 

60  HiHfleld  Road, 

London  NWS  lQA- 


MARRIAGE  breakdown  is 
yet  another  sign  of  at- 
tachment disorder,  which  the 
World  Health  Organisation 
has  recently  included  to  the 
Intertnatiooal  List  of  Recog- 
nised Diseases  (10th  edition). 
Those  affected  have  never  had 
a mother’s  selfless  commit- 
ment modelled  for  them  when 
they  were  children,  nor  expe- 
rienced their  birthright  of  an 
unbroken  one-to-one  attach- 
ment that  gives  them  the  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  trust  to 
others,  and  ability  to  commu- 
nicate, on  which  a true  mar- 
riage Is  based. 

Doreen.  Goodman. 

What  About  The  Children? 

72  Whitfingham  Road, 
Mapperley, 

Nottingham  NG3  6BH. 


I IKE  Malcolm  Dean  I 
I attended  the  NHS  Centre 
for  Reviews  and  Dissemina- 
tion’s press  conference  on 
prostate  cancer  (Me  and  my 
fomous  gland,  February  7).  Un- 
like him,  I am.  at  59,  a genuine 
prostate  cancer  sufferer  and  I 
found  toe  conference  most  dis- 
appointing. Eminent  practitio- 
ners were  tell  toe  us  there  is  no 
point  to  screening  and  no 
point  to  treating  It  "Watchful 
waiting”  Is  the  fey  phrase. 

Waiting  for  what?  Cancer 
spread?  Or  death?  Prostate 
cancer  is  man’s  breast  cancer. 
It  will  be  eventually  proved 
that  it  responds  similarly  to  a 
combination  of  surgery,  radio- 
therapy and  drug  therapy.  Hie 
sooner  the  Department  of 
Health  spends  the  same 
amount  researching  prostate 
as  breast  cancer,  ie  £15  million  ! 
a year  instead  of  the  current  | 
£400,000,  the  sooner  we  will ; 
have  the  answers.  I 

F Brian  Barnes. 

Queen  Anne's  Cottage, 

Kings  Road. 

Windsor.  Berks  SL4  2A  Y.  I 


iHatterslev's  locus  to  crit- 
icise my  attitude  to  hunting. 
Or  anything  else,  for  that 
matter  — unless  it  is  his  mini- 
role  in  history  as  someone 
who  the  Labour  Party  (quite 
understandably)  did  not  want 
to  lead  them. 

But  the  level  of  personal 
misrepresentation  in  his 
piece  (A  craven  Clark  joins 
the  pack.  February  3'  was  so 
high  that  I should  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  correct  ft. 

I told  the  executive  council 
of  the  Kensington  and  Chel- 
sea Conservative  Association 
that  1 would  not  support  a Bill 
to  outlaw  fox-hunting.  I told 
them  also  that  my  personal 
convictions  regarding  the 
fearful  cruelty  which  man 
dally  inflicts  on  animals  for 
his  own  profit  or  amusement 
were  ineradicable.  And  no  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  I had 
expressed  in  my  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  l supported  land 
still  do)  Kevin  MacNamara’s 
Bill  to  outlaw  hare-coursing. 

Judging  from  the  applause 
with  which  this  was  greeted 
(not  to  mention  the  result  of 
the  selection  process  itself), 
there  was  wide  sympathy 
with  this  point  of  view.  Nor 
have  I any  doubt  that  my 
many  friends  and  supporters 
in  the  movement  hold  toe 
opinion  that  I can  do  more 
from  within,  than  from  out-, 
side,  Parliament. 

Activists  know,  also,  that  I 
have  been  on  the  picket  line 
at  Dover  docks  protesting  at 
the  live  export  of  baby  calves. 
While  Roy  Hattersley  has 
been  sat  comfortably  in  a res- 
taurant eating  them  — gar- 
nished. I don’t  doubt,  with  a 
double  helping  of  cream  and 
truffle  sauce. 

(Rt  Hon)  Alan  Clark. 
SaJtwood  Castle, 

Kent  CT21 4QU. 


An  allegation 


AMNESTY  International 
didn't  have  sufficient  in- 


#%didn't  have  sufficient  in- 
formation about  Joseph 
Ruyenzi,  but  still  went  ahead 
with  baseless  and  damaging 
allegations  about  his  arrest 
(Letters.  February  5).  Revela- 
tions by  African  Rights  inves- 
tigators have  emphasised  our 
concern  with  Amnesty's  alle- 
gations. Amnesty  should  al- 
ways take  into  account  the 
negative  impact  uf  such  inac- 
curate allegations  on  toe  pro- 
cess of  reconciliation  in 
Rwanda,  especially  at  this 
delicate  and  difficult  time. 
(Dr)  2 Nsenga. 

Rwandan  Ambassador. 

58-59  Trafalgar  Square, 
London  WC2N  5DX. 


A Country  Diary 


I AGREE  that  marriage  needs 
to  be  thought  through,  but 


Marriage  is  not  the 

answer  to  all  of  life’s 
problems.  If  you  were  a miser- 
able single  person,  you  will  be 
a miserable  married  one.  You 
are  responsible  for  your  own 
life.  But  wouldn’t  It  be  nice  to 
share  It  with  someone  with 
whom  you  have  vowed  to  stay 
till  death  do  you  part?  What 
security  in  a rotten  world. 

Is  Patsy  Kensit,  serial  div- 
orcee (and  famous  for  what?), 
really  a role  model  for  today's 
young  woman?  And  what  are 
the  odds  that  shell  divorce 
Liam  if  she  ever  actually  mar- 
ries him?  It  stands  to  reason 
that  people  don’t  want  to  get 


■to  be  thought  through,  but 
does  much  need  to  change? 
One  essential  step  would  be  to 
ban  those  awful  Brides  maga- 
zines and  the  whole  wedding 
industry  that  peddles  unreal- 
istic fairy  tales  of  one’s  “most 
important  day”.  Ten  years 
ago  we  wrote  our  own  vows 
and  designed  our  own  service. 
We  ditched  the  meringue 
dress,  top  hat  and  tails,  aid- 
less bridesmaids,  soft-focus 
photos  and  being  “given 
away”  — and  did  it  all  within 
a meaningful  church  service. 

This  summer  Tm  glad  that  I 
don’t  have  to  renegotiate  a 
contract  but  can  expect  many 
more  interesting  years  mar- 
ried to  one  cf  my  best  friends. 
Jenny  Baker. 

38  Airedale  Road, 

London  W54SD. 


ST  HILDA:  There  are  many 
ways  to  launch  a book  but  the 
latest  venture  by  a small  pub- 
lisher on  the  Isle  of  Skye  — 
Maclean  Press  — is  probably 
unique.  The  Idea  is  written 
about  in  their  latest  publics- 1 
tion  called  An  Isle  Called 
Hirte.  Written  by  Mary  Har- 
man, it  Is  subtitled  A History 
And  Culture  Of  St  Hilda  to 
1930  and  she  explains  toe  role 
of  the  famous  St  Hilda  mail- 
boats.  These  were  small 
wooden  structures  that  could 
take  a tetter  and  it  would  be 
launched  from  toe  archipel- 
ago in  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  washed  ashore  and  found 
elsewhere.  In  toe  early  days, 
boats  visiting  St  KUda  were 
few  and  far  between  and  such 
letters  asked  for  help  such  as 
when,  in  1877,  a group  of 
shipwrecked  sailors  arrived 
on  toe  islands.  The  mail  boat 
was  launched  on  February  s 
and  was  found  at  Poolewe  on 
toe  west  coast  of  Ross- shire 
on  February  27.  The  boats 
had  a float  made  of  sheepskin 
and  a small  number  are  now 
kept  in  museums.  From  the 
end  of  toe  19th  century  when 
many  more  large  boats  were 


visiting  the  Islands  mailboais 
were  sent  for  the  amusement 
of  the  tourists  and  a way  for 
the  Islanders  to  make  money 
by  building  them.  So  the  pub- 
lishers decided  to  place  a 
copy  of  this  new  book  in  a 
mail  boat  and  after  sealing  it 
with  margarine  it  was 
launched  from  an  appropri- 
ate place  on  St  KUda.  In  the 
past  such  mailboats  have 
ended  up  in  Norway,  Shet- 
land and  Uig  on  the  Isle  oT 
Skye  but  one  month  after  this 
latest  launch  the  mailboat 
was  found  by  a local  man  on 
South  Uist  In  toe  Western 
Isles  and  by  coincidence  the 
island  where  Mary  Harman 
lives.  With  so  many  books 
having  been  published  on  St 
KUda  it  would  seem  hard  to 
come  up  with  anything  new 
but  this  is  far  from  the  case 
as  the  authoress  has  come  up 
with  a great  deal  of  new  In- 
formation harvested  from 
over  two  decades  of  studies. 
For  me.  having  been  to  St 
Kilda  so  many  times,  this  is 
the  most  important  book 
written  about  these  magical 
Islands. 

RAY  COLLIER 
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Diary 


Matthew  Nonr^ 


Mk  ND  so  the  big  day 
II  arrives  . . . the  Sleaze 
^^^Roadshow  *97  hits 
Tatton.  Nell  Hamilton's 
Cheshire  seat,  today. 
Aboard  the  Sleazexnobfle 
are  the  book’s  co-author 
David  Leigh,  David  PaUis- 
ter  and  Jamie  Wilson  from 
the  reporting  team,  and  my 
Diary  colleague  Emily  Barr. 
Also  aboard  are  ample  sup- 
plies of  Sleaze,  the  book  Mr 

Hamilton  so  gamely  tries  to 
suppress  with  legal  threats, 
and  these  David  Leigh  will 

be  signingat  each  of  the  six 

stops  (see  itinerary  below). 
Copies  are  £7 .99.  £2  below 
the  cover  price.  You  will, 
however,  appreciate  that 
the  33  copies  signed  by  edi- 
tor Alan  Rnsbridger  cannot 
be  sold  at  that  price,  and 
these  are  priced  at  £6.99. 

Bnt  that  is  not  all:  also  cm 
board  are  limited  supplies 
of  our  exclusive  “A  Liar 
And  A Cheat"  T-shirts  at 
£10.  Here  Is  the  SI  ease- 
mobile's  full  itinerary: 

l lam:  Outside  the  Book 
Gallery.  Wllmslow 
11.3ft  Car  park  of  the  New 
Inn.  Wllmslow 
12.30:  Outside  Mr  Hamil- 
ton's home,  in  Nether 
Alder  ley 

1.25  Car  park  of Brasing- 
amen 's  Brasserie,  London 
Road,  Alder  ley  Edge 
2.15  Car  park  of  the  Red 
Cow,  Knmsford 
3:00  Outside  Tatton  Con- 
servative Party  HQ,  Canute 
Square,  Knut$ford 
The  Sleazemobile  will  de- 
part at  3.45pm,  and  Emily 
Barr’s  Tatton  Diary  will  ap- 
pear here  tomorrow. 


ONE  book  unlikely  to 
attract  Mr  Hamil- 
ton's legal  attention 
is  advertised  in  the  Times 
Higher  Educational  Supple- 
ment Reduced  from  £150  to 
just  £75,  our  Bargain  Book 
of  the  Month  is  Manual  of 
Facial  Hair  Growth, 
published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press. 


ANEW  contender 

comes  forward  in  the 
ceaseless  search  for 
country’s  drollest  PR  prac- 
titioner. It  is  the  RAF. 

When  TV  reporter  David 
Lomax  contacted  col- 
leagues from  his  days  in  the 
service,  for  tonight's  Dis- 
patches on  recent  accidents, 
on  Channel  4,  it  was  chocks 
away  for  Air  Commodore 
Gordon  MacRobble  of  the 
MoD.  "Despite  refusal  of 
official  cooperation, 

Lomax  is  continuing  to  tar- 
get RAF  personnel."  said 
the  Commodore,  in  a signal 
sent  to  all  stations.  The  sole 
result  of  this  was  to  alert 
several  RAF  technicians 
who  previously  had  no  idea 
the  film  was  being  made  and 
it  is  their  anonymous  con- 
tributions that  are  the 
report's  strongest  bits. 


EW  Labour  stan- 
dard-bearer Alun 
Michael,  one  of  Jack 
Straw’s  Home  Affairs  team, 
was  on  fine  form  on  Tues- 
day at  a Guardian-spon- 
sored meeting  about  the 
Police  BilL  To  lawyers’  con- 
cernsabonl  the  threat  to 
lawyer-client  confidential- 
ity, Mr  Michael  scornfully 
said:  “That  is  a trade-union 
point.”  Although  im- 
pressed with  the  intellec- 
tual weight  of  the  argu- 
ment, observers  were  left 
asking  themselves  whether 
this  says  more  about  New 
Labour’s  attitude  to  civil 
liberties  or  to  trade 
unionism? 


I DRIED  in  the  new 
.Harpers  & Queen 

"comes  the  solution  to 

what  was  one  of  the  few 
remaining  mysteries  of 
New  Labour:  how  exactly  do 
you  say  Cherie?  “Last 
word,”  reads  an  entry  In 
the  Barometer  section. 
“Mrs  Blair's  Cherie  is  pro- 
nounced Sh'r-EE."  Thank 
God.  Having  thought  it 
might  be  “Sh’r-rE”,  or  pos- 
sibly even  “Sch’r-EE*\it’s  a 
great  relief  to  know  for 
sure. 


Gobble,  ian  Hisiop 
and  Nick  Newman's 
play  about  mad  tur- 
key disease,  is  back  on 
BBC2  on  Saturday  night.  It 
was  pulled  just  before 
Christmas,  you  may  recall, 
because  Scotland  was  in  the 
middle  of  an  E.  colt  out- 
break that  had  then  killed 
12  people.  Now,  of  course, 
another  outbreak  on  Tay- 
stde  has  so  for  killed  two. 
“Yes,  but  the  Christmas 
one  was  a big  outbreak," 
says  someone  at  Drama 
publicity,  confirming  that 
the  screening  is  still  on.  All 
of  this  begs  an  obvious 
question.  Is  there  a quota 
system,  and  if  so  how 
many?  Or  does  the  sensitiv- 
ity thing  only  apply  once? 


The  mad  last  days  of 
a defeated  party 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THE  analytical  tool  of 
the  week  is  Jeffrey 
Archer's  gavel.  On 
Monday  night,  the 
Tory  Party  held  its  winter  ball 
to  raise  that  portion  of  its  elec- 
tion war-chest  which  doesn't 
come  from  mystery  foreign  do- 
nors  whose  civil  liberties 
would  be  grossly  violated  if 
their  names  were  ever 
revealed. 

The  great  author  was  an 
hand  to  conduct  an  auction 
that  raised  more  than  £800,000. 
Of  toiig  mighty  sum  last 
object  to  go,  the  gavel,  fetched 
£14.000,  and  the  next  to  last, 
another  gavel,  £13,000.  This 
tells  us  all  we  need  to  know 
about  the  date  of  the  election, 
and  the  party  that's  getting 
ready  to  lose  it. 

Conservatives  are  plainly 
going  mad.  They're  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  collective  de- 
composition. We  all  know 
there  are  Tories  on  whom  the 
Thatcher-Major  years  have 
conferred  more  money  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with. 
But  most  of  them  haven't  at- 
tained that  happy  state  by 


pouring  much  of  it  down  the 
drain.  Spending  £14,000  on  foe 
gavel  that  foe  hand  cf  Jeffrey 
held,  or  £170,000  on  the  book 
that  Norma  wrote,  was  behav- 
iour explicable  only  Mr  reck- 
less insanity  brought  on  by 
too  much  champagne  in  the 
last-chance  saloon  at  the  Gros- 
venor  House  Hotel- 

Some  may  read  into  these 
sums  an  inner  confidence 
that's  worth  a hundred  opin- 
ion polls  between  now  and 
election  day,  proof  of  the 

secret  wisdom  of  the  govern- 
ing Haas  and  its  beneficiaries. 
1 think  foe  opposite  conclu- 
sion more  persuasive.  This 
was  the  last  crazy  celebration 
of  a Tory  world  that  will  soon 
no  longer  he. 

There  are  more  orthodox 
signs  of  foe  party’s  depleted 
state.  The  leadership  shows 
little  of  foe  stem  direction, 
and  none  of  foe  organised 
menace,  which  even  in  a bad 
year  a party  can  normally 
summon  up  before  foe  elec- 


tion starts.  This  leadership  is 
already  all  over  foe  place. 
“What  is  Going  On?”  inquired 
the  house  journal,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  yesterday,  over  an 
editorial  that  expressed  puz- 
zlement as  to  the  elementary 
question  of  who  is  actually 
running  the  r-ampaign 
That’s  the  kind  of  stuff  the 
Tory  press  normally  writes 
only  when  a disintegrating 
campaign  nears  its  end.  They 
wrote  it  in  the  last  days  of 
1987,  when  Lords  Tebbit  and 
Young  were  at  each  other's 


throats,  and  the  Tories  still 
won  by  a hundred  seats.  In 
1997,  the  questions  are  being 
asked  before  foe  first  state- 
ments have  been  made. 

The  chairman  looks  like 
being  shafted  by  the  leader, 
who  wants  a belted  viscount, 
Cranbome,  closer  to  his  side. 
The  deputy  leader  seems  to 
have  been  buried  under- 
ground, following  his  humili- 
ating failure  to  stop  Tory  busi- 
nessmen showing  they've 
decided  who  will  be  the  next 

government  The  devolution 
spokesman  r-bangp*:  by  the 
day.  it  wont  be  long,  what 
whb  Clarke  v LUley,  Portillo  v 
Rifkinrf  and  Howard  v all-com- 
ers, before  Major  has  to  nomi- 
nate himself  as  sole  spokes- 
man on  all  matters  anybody 
cares  about 

Some  ministers,  meanwhile, 
exhibit  the  kind  of  sanity  that 
a party  mar-Hinn  cannot  in 
normal  times,  abide.  They  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  defeat 
It  is  quite  possible  to  have  an 
extended  conversation  which 
is  entirely  unqualified  by 
ritual  hypotheses  of  victory. 
They  haven't  exactly  given  up. 
Professionalism  drives  them 
to  keep  performing  the  rituals. 
They  can  talk  about  the  issues 
on  which  the  election  might 
yet  be  saved:  foe  economy, 
education,  Europe.  But  they 
know  very  well  that  these 
have  been  tried  for  months. 
The  logic  of  defeat  is  begin- 
ning to  overwhelm  them 

This  is  the  context  of  discus- 
sion about  the  election  date. 


March  20  or  May  1 are  pre- 
sented as  options  that  are,  on 
a daily,  nay  hourly,  basis,  the 
subject  of  ad  the  cool  rational- 
ity prime  ministers  usually 
apply  to  this  fetefhi  choice.  A 
great  weighing  In  foe  balance 
Is  supposed  to  be  taking  place 
in  Downing  Street,  dependent 
on  microscopic  scrutiny  of  de- 
tails that  might  point  clearly 
one  way  or  foe  other.  The 
spectre  of  getting  foe  date 
wrong,  as  between  these  sol- 
emnly significant  dates,  is  pa- 
raded as  foe  hideous  fete 
against  which  Major  has  to 
guard  his  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  history. 

But  here,  too,  an  element  of 
madness  makes  its  way  into 
affairs.  Hie  mam  case  for 
March  20  is  that  the  Wirral  by- 
eiectlon  on  February  27  might 
produce  a result  so  cata- 
strophic for  the  Tories  that 


A whole  political 
class  is  threatened 
with  internal  exile 
from  power,  where 
all  they  can  look 
forwardtoisa 
civil  war 


they  had  best  avoid  it,  which 
they  could  by  having  the  gen- 
eral election  overtake  tt.  In 
other  words,  fear  of  a massive 
swims  against  them  in  north- 
west England  becomes  a com- 
pelling reason  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  the 
entire  United  wing/fom  elec- 
torate three  weeks  later. 

As  it  happens,  there  is  some- 
thing in  this.  That  such  de- 
rangement should  make  sense 
is  a measure  of  foe  party's 
plight  If  the  Wirral  produced 
a landslide,  the  bottom  might 
drop  out  of  the  confidence  not 
rally  of  the  Tory  Party  but  of 
the  tattered  forces  that  are  its 


Forget  the  lavender  and 
the  olives.  The  new 
Provence  is  a crowded, 
xenophobic  zone  and 
one  of  its  ugly  modern 
towns  has  voted  the 
National  Front  into  local 
power.  There’s  no 
longer  any  taboo  on 
voting  for  the  party  in 
France.  What  effect  will 
this  have  on  next  year’s 
elections  for  the 
National  Assembly? 
Alex  Duval  Smith 
reports 


National  affront 


WE  HAVE  a cer- 
tain idea  of 
France  as  the 
country  which 
excites  all  our 
tastes.  There  is  the  delicate 
spiritual  food  of  Parisian 
refinement,  with  intellect  and 
solidarity  as  everyday  fere. 
There  is  also  foe  rustic  suste- 
nance of  the  farmhouse 
kitchen,  Provence  itself. 

This  certaine  idle  de  la 
France  belongs  in  a heritage 
museum.  Fascism  has  arrived 
through  the  servants’  en- 
trance and  h as  designs  on  the 
seat  of  honour  on  the  right  of 
its  hostess,  Marianne,  the 
mother  of  the  Republic. 

The ' gangrene,  made 
jparently  respectable  by  the 
_jflot-box,  took  hold  last  Sun- 
day when  the  National  Front 
won  control  of  Vitrolles,  an 
ugly  new  town  of  40,000 
people  near  Marseille.  VI- 
trofles  is  significant  because 
tt  is  foe  party's  fourth  con- 
quest In  southern  France  and 


was  not  won  thanks  to  a pro- 
test vote.  When  the  people  of 
Tbulon,  Orange  and  Marig- 
nane  voted  for  the  racist 
parly  In  municipal  elections 
in  June  1995,  no-  one  knew 
what  to  expect  Fran  inday, 
when  the  National  Front's 
candidate,  Catherine  M&gret, 
is  installed  in  Vitrolles. 
people  know  just  what  is  com- 
ing. And  52.4  per  cent  of  them 
are  crying  oat  for  foe  mea- 
sures which  already  charac- 
terise National  Front  rule: 
pork  cm  the  menu  in  mixed- 
religion  schools  (Marlgnane), 
leftwing  town-hall  employees 
transferred  to  street-cleaning 


duties  (Toulon),  and  water 
bills  plummeting  because  the 
utility  company  needs  no 

longer  maintain  mains  and 

sewers  (Orange). 

Forget  the  beautiful 
colours,  the  olive  trees  and 
foe  sound  of  crickets.  This 
Provence  — the  hideous, 
densely  populated  part  in- 
cluding France’s  second  city. 


Marseille  — is  where  the 
National  Front  is  launching 
its  takeover  bid  for  France.  It 
also  has  designs  on  Nice  and 
Cannes  and  foe  pretty  bits 
painted  by  Cfogmne  — three 
million  people  in  aH 

The  area  is  a xenophobe's 
dream  because  it  has  Ingredi- 
ents which  amount  to  all 
spice  and  no  social  fabric: 
unemployment  mass  tour- 
ism. North  African  immigra- 
tion, wealthy  pensioners  mov- 
ing down  from  northern 
Europe,  a tradition  of  client- 
ship,  years  of  corruption  and 
& large  population  of  pieds- 
noir  (French  ex-colonials 
thrown  out  of  Algeria  after 
independence  In  1962).  Such 
things  do  not  make  a social 
fabric. 

As  if  these  were  not 
enough,  the  area  is  as  rudder- 
less as  the  rest  of  France  in 
the  fece  of  globalisation  — 
that  seemingly  unstoppable 
phenomenon  which  is  hap- 
pening in  English  and  which 


Is  the  antithesis  of  soooir- 

oiure  and  regional  variety. 
France  is  not  a country  which 
wants  flexible  working  or  be- 
lieves that  there  is  any  qual- 
ity of  life  on  the  Internet 

The  country’s  leaders  — 
whether  political  or  intellec- 
tual — have  not  come  up  with 
answers.  The  politicians  are 
“all  the  same"  because  they 
have  caught  that  dangerous 
illness,  conciliation  politics. 
The  intellectuals  are  "all  foe 
same”  because  their  leftwing 
idealism  was  exhausted  by 
the  14-year  rule  of  President 
Francois  Mitterrand. 

Today,  200  intellectuals  will 
arrive  in  Toulon  aboard  a 
“liberty  train"  they  have 
chartered  to  signal  their  dis- 
gust at  the  decision  by  Jean- 
Marie  Le  Chevallier,  the 
city's  National  Front  mayor 
for  the  past  18  months,  to  sack 
the  artistic  director  of  the 
ChateauvuQan  contemporary 
dance  theatre,  Gerard  Paquei 
who  has  been  organising  too 


defence  against  being  un- 
timely plucked  from  office,  the 
Ulster  Unionists.  Even  for  foe 
Ulsters,  there's  a point  where 
foe  juice  they  can  squeeze 
from  the  Tories  Is  exceeded  by 
the  poison  they  inject  into 
themselves  through  denying 
the  next  government  the  elec- 
tion foe  country  wants. 

If  the  choice  is  March  20. 
today  is  the  likeliest  day  when 
it  will  become  dear.  The  cabi- 
net meeting  isn't  the  forum 
where  Major  will  invite  opin- 
ions. He's  been  doing  that  in 
Individual  conversations  with 
the  few  colleagues  whose  judg- 
ment interests  him.  He  win 
simply  tell  them.  He  may  now 
decide  be  wants  to  avoid 
Labour's  confidence  vote  on 
BSE.  Or  alternatively  not 

In  which  case,  a rival  piece 
cf  rationalism  will  be  put  an 
display  to  prove  foe  sapience 
of  the  leader,  all  in  all.  as  he 
determines  to  hang  tough, 
stretch  Labour's  frazzled 
nerves,  put  Wirral  behind  him 
before  If  s even  happened,  and 
give  foe  punters  their  last 
rhanre  to  brace  up  and  feel 
good. 

None  of  this  is  any  longer 
rational.  What  is  going  on  be- 
hind the  thin  veneer  of  calcu- 
lation is  panic  in  the  face  of 
events  that  elude  control-  Pan- 
ic and  divided  counsel  and,  al- 
ready, the  preparation  of 
scapegoats.  These  are  minis- 
ters feeing  the  end  of  their  po- 
litical existence.  This  Is  terri- 
bly disturbing.  They  look  at  a 
future  in  which,  with  years  of 
prime  life  ahead  of  them,  they 
may  never  be  ministers  again. 
A whole  political  class,  an  en 
tire  political  party,  is  threat- 
ened with  internal  exile  from 
power,  where  all  they  can  look 
forward  to  Is  a debilitating 
civil  war. 

Staring  at  this  fete.  Tories 
will  fight  to  fend  it  off.  while 
simultaneously  being  lured 
towards  surrender.  The  fren- 
zied mood  prepares  them  to  go 
to  any  lengths.  Of  which  his- 
tory Archer's  gavel  is  only  the 
beginning. 


many  hip-hop  festivals  for  Le 
Chevalller’s  liking. 

As  If  the  National  Front 
cared.  On  the  contrary.  The 
party  with  the  urge  to  reach 
for  Its  gun  whenever  it  hears 
about  culture  sneers  at  the 
liberty  train  as  yet  another 
manifestation  of  elitist 
Parisian  domination.  That  is 
why,  is  Orange,  it  has 
stripped  the  annual  Chorfe- 
gies  opera  festival  of  its 
£110,000  municipal  grant 

VITROLLES.  Or 
ange,  Marignane 
and  Toulon  are 
just  the  beginning 
of  a political  trend 
built  on  that  streak  of  fear, 
bitterness  and  greed  which 
can  be  discovered  and  ex- 
ploited in  so  many  of  us. 
From  there,  it  Is  not  a big 
step  to  locking  up  Aids  pa- 
tients, expelling  immigrants 
and  imposing  nationality 
tests  on  earlier  generations. 

In  the  streets  of  Vitrolles 
last  weekend,  I had  no  trou- 
ble finding  people  who  were 
proud  to  have  voted  for  Cath- 
erine M&gret  — the  wife  of 
the  National  Front’s  chief 
strategist,  Bruno  MfigreL 
Eighteen  months  ago.  when 
he  was  beaten  by  his  socialist 
rival  in  an  election  which 
was  cancelled  due  to  irregu- 
larities at  the  count,  I spent  a 
whole  day  in  the  town  trying 
to  find  a single  person  who 
would  admit  to  having  voted 
for  him. 

But  there  is  no  longer  any 
taboo  attached  to  voting  for 
the  National  Front  in  the 
south  of  France.  Next  year, 
the  country  holds  elections  to 
the  National  Assembly  and 
the  party  will  almost  cer- 
tainly consolidate  its  grip  in 
the  region.  And  It  already 
has  a strong  following  in  foe 
borderlands  of  Alsace  and  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris,  so  these 
will  be  foe  areas  to  watch 
then. 

The  real  gloom  merchants 
warn  that  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen. 
the  National  Front  founder 
and  leader,  stands  a good 
chance  of  becoming  president 
of  France  in  2002.  Their  sce- 
nario has  the  socialists  gain- 
ing a majority  of  seats  In  next 
year’s  parliamentary  elec- 
tions and  then  falling  to  cre- 
ate foe  700,000  jobs  they  are 
promising.  Then,  they  argue, 
if  foe  single  currency  does  not 
create  foe  boom  we  are  prom- 
ised. Le  Pen  will  be  pushing 
at  an  open  door. 

Much  could  happen  to 
prove  them  wrong.  The  main- 
stream rightwing  is  divided 
over  how  to  proceed.  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac,  a fer- 
vent anti-racist,  does  not 
want  to  flirt  with  foe  National 
FTOnt.  But  many  influential 
men  dose  to  the  government 
— not  least  the  former  hard- 
line interior  minister, 
Charles  Pasqua  — believe  all- 
out  intercourse  with  the 
National  Front  is  the  only 
solution. 

The  party  Itself  is  divided 

as  a power  struggle  emerges 
between  those  supporting  the 
cunning  strategist,  M&gret, 
and  those  who  like  the  loud- 
mouth approach  of  Le  Pen.  At 
the  moment,  M egret  — slick 
and  able  to  win  votes  without 
being  explicitly  racist  — 
seems  to  be  winning.  But  if 
the  far  less  subtle  Le  Pen 
hangs  on  to  the  leadership, 
the  party  could  begin  to  look 
increasingly  old  and 
anachronistic. 

That,  however,  is  a slim 
hope  to  hang  on  to  in  a 
country  so  overcome  with  in- 
ertia and  confusion  in  foe 
fece  of  the  decline  cf  the  cer- 
taine idee  de  la  France  that 
more  and  more  people  think 
the  solution  lies  with  the 
party  waving  the  tricolors 
flag. 


A generation 
that  will 
vote  with  anX 


Beatrix  Campbell’s 
Focus  Groups 


A preelection  series  in  which 
voters  voice  their  concerns. 

1:  Young  Manchester 

WHATEVER  Margaret 
Thatcher  may  have 
meant  by  “there’s  no 
such  thing  as  society",  she  is 
confounded  by  young  thrill- 
seekers  in  Manchester's  club- 
land. whose  mobile  communi- 
ties are  quintessentially 
social.  Their  scene  is  foe 
marque  of  Manchester  society 
no  less  than  Coronation 
Street  or  Old  Trafford.  But 
their  spirit  finds  personal 
rather  than  political  expres- 
sion. Or  rather,  first-  and 
second-time  voters  in  the 
bars  sound  no  less  political, 
but  much  more  pessimistic, 
than  veteran  voters. 

They  feel  “unrepresented" 
and,  when  they  are  addressed 
by  the  parties,  "it’s  like 
watching  your  dad  trying  to 
dance*'.  This  generation  — 
the  only  one  in  which  foe 
gender  gap  means  more 
women  than  men  vote  Labour 
— is  convivial;  these  people 
care  and  connect,  but  they 
accuse  themselves  of  apathy. 

But  apafoy  seems  more  like 
a national  than  a generational 
malaise,  the  bequest  of  parlia- 
mentary parties  that  behave 
as  jealous  gods  guarding  ter- 
rain against  citizens  and 
social  movements.  Animated 
rather  than  activist,  the 
young  have  witnessed  the 
world's  wars  feeling  helpless: 
"Zaire  and  Rwanda  were 
pretty  scary,”  says  a student, 
“all  those  people  dying.  Brit- 
ain and  America  didn’t  do 
anything  — I felt  let  down." 

Party  leaders'  appeals  for 
moral  re-armament  and  Chris- 
tian virtue  sound  sinister. 
“They  shouldn’t  mix  religion 
and  politics."  says  a politics 
student,  reproachful  of  politi- 
cians pouring  pieties  into  a 
vacuum.  Coming  from  work- 
ing- and  middle-class  homes, 
with  married,  unmarried  and 
separated  parents  who  vote 
Tory,  Labour  and  Liberal, 
they  fed  that  they  and  their 
parents  stand  accused  by  the 
new  moralism.  "Mum  and  dad 
divorced  — that’s  a traditional 
family."  says  a young  woman. 
“There’s  been  a revolution 
among  women,  but  not  among 
men,"  says  a young  man. 

They  envy  the  music  and 
mutinies  of  the  1960s  but 
doubt  the  utility  of  protest 
now  — though  they  cite  the 
poll-tax  riots,  opposition  to 
foe  Criminal  Justice  Act  and 
roads  resistance  as  excep- 
tional episodes.  They  really 
rate  Swampy.  Like  everyone 
else,  they're  divided  about 
Europe,  but  unlike  older  gen- 


erations don't  feel  British  and 
are  embarrassed  by  the  em- 
blems of  Englishness.  They 
loved  foe  movie  Braveheart 
“I  hope  no  one  looks  at  me 

and  think  I'm  British."  says  a 

young  man.  “Fm  100  per  cent 
English.”  says  a woman,  “and 
I think  English  culture  is  just 
embarrassing.  I wouldn't 
have  the  Union  Jack  any- 
where near  rac."  A boy  de- 
fends the  flag  against  its 
association  with  fascist  fans 

— "It's  all  right  as  a symbol" 

— but  a woman  insists  that 
“it  symbolises  a load  of  things 
I disagree  with". 

They  don't  feel  safe  and 
take  their  insecurity  seri- 
ously — several  carry  Swiss 
Army  knives,  tear  gas  and 
rape  alarms  Tor  protection. 
Yet  the  competition  for  the 
crirae-and-punishment  vote 
doesn't  address  their  experi- 
ence. "Tony  Blair  is  trying  to 
look  bard,  but  he  ends  up 
looking  stupid."  says  a man 
who  has  just  moved  from  an- 
other hard  city.  Newcastle. 
His  girlfriend  complains  that 
burglars  "seem  to  get  commu- 
nity service.  I’m  not  saying 
they  should  go  to  prison,  but 
something  needs  to  be 
changed,  it's  not  working." 

Drugs  signify  the  breach  be- 
tween this  and  any  other  gen- 
eration. Skinning  up  as  he 
talks,  a student  says  that  poli- 
ticians and  police  "don't  talk 
about  it  the  way  it  Is.  they 
talk  as  if  it's  only  n small 
minority  on  the  edge  of  soci- 
ety. But  it's  the  majority  of 
people  under  40.  They  should 
de-crlminalise  soft  drugs.” 
Everyone  agrees.  “Then  they 
could  have  checks  and  make 
the  drugs  safe,  and  tax  them." 

So  he  wants  to  be  a tax- 
payer. "The  Government  says 
I shouldn't  smoke  dope,  but 
nobody  has  ever  stopped  me. 
so  it  makes  no  difference.' ' 
Another  man  suggests  that 
“there  are  lessons  from  Prohi- 
bition — all  it  did  was  create 
criminals  like  A1  Capone". 

The  one  issue  that  connects 
their  priorities  with  conven- 
tional political  discourse  is 
work  and  wages.  Class  is  "ir- 
relevant” but  “the  minimum 
wage  is  dead  Important”,  says 
a woman  who  works  behind  a 
bar  78  hours  a week  for  £160. 
They  recite  their  pay  — £1.35 
an  hour.  £1.60  an  hour  In  an 
ice-cream  factory,  £3.60  in  an- 
other factory,  £3.17  an  hour 
behind  a bar. 

The  politicians'  lament  that 
this  generation  is  passive,  au- 
tonomous to  foe  point  of  ano- 
mie, obscures  the  parties’  role 
In  proscribing  activism  and 
minimising  their  wish  to  be 
in  society.  Although  they’d 
like  politicians  to  “join  our 
world",  they  also  disconnect 
electoral  options  from  their 
own  experience.  They  say 
they  want  to  vote,  though 
many  don't  know  for  whom, 
but  don't  expect  to  vote  for 
anyone  like  themselves.  Even 
if  politicians  "had  honest 
things  to  say  to  us  it  Just 
wouldn’t  sound  right,  it 
would  be  very  strange  — it 
would  be  weird." 

Next:  Midlands  parents 


OLD  SOLDIER 


FIGHT  ON. 


Sergeant  Dennis  Jenkins  bravely  fought  in  the  Second  " 

World  War.  So  bravely  he  was  awarded  the  George  Medal.  And  l 

today,  although  paralysed  by  a stroke,  he  fights  on.  T 

His  daughter,  no  longer  able  to  cope,  contacted  a SSAFA  r 

Force*  Help  caseworker,  who  found  him  a place  in  a nursing  = 
home.  i 

Each  year  SSAFA  Forces  Help  cares  for  over  85.000  Service  r1 
arid  ex-Service  men.  women  and  their  families.  As  more  and 
more  people  call  on  our  services,  the  more  we  call  on  yours.  4 
A donation  of  just  £ 15  we  multiply  into  over  £1 50  of  financial 
help.  With  your  support  well  fight  on.  i 

Call  free  on  0500  750  850  or  return  the  coupon. 

— 1 

Return  to:  SSAFA  Force*  Help,  FrwpwilSWW7l.  London  SE1  ZYY. 
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Anthony  Baines 


A companion  for 
musical  history 


THE  series  of  books 
on  musical  instru- 
ments written  by 
Tony  Baines,  who 
has  died  aged  84,  are 
classics.  They  have  remained 
in  print  ever  since  their  publi- 
cation and  in  writing  them  he 
drew  on  his  experience  from 
a musical  career  in  which  he 
had  worked  as  orchestral  mu- 
sician, conductor,  school- 
master and  museum  curator. 

His  grandfather  was  a his- 
tory don  and  bis  Gather  wrote 
political  thrillers.  After  West- 
minster School,  he  read  chem- 
istry at  Oxford.  He  then  ac- 
cepted the  advice  of  an  elderly 
cousin,  an  enthusiastic  bas- 
soonist, to  study  that  instru- 
ment After  two  years  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  he 
joined  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  in  1935. 

It  was  a time  when  it  was 
iiniwnmnn  for  a university 
graduate  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  orchestral  profession.  He 
remained  with  the  LPO  until 
1950,  with  a break  for  war 


William  Mills 


service  in  the  Merchant  Navy 
and  then  as  an  officer  In  the 

Tank  Corps. 

After  being  wounded  at 
Tobruk  he  was  captured  but 
escaped  from  an  Italian  pris- 
oner of  war  camp.  He  was 
eventually  caught  and  trans- 
ferred to  Germany.  There  he 
organised  a camp  orchestra, 
supplying  the  necessary  or- 
chestral material  himself. 
When  a record  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov’s  Scheherazade  came 
his  way,  he  wrote  out  the 
score  and  parts  from  it  He 

followed  up  this  feat  by  writ- 
ing out  Beethoven’s  Ervtca 
Symphony,  this  time  from 
memory. 

Back  with  the  LPO  in  1948. 
his  orchestral  colleagues  ap- 
pointed him  assistant  conduc- 
tor. In  1950  he  left  to  become 
conductor  Of  the  International 

Ballet  The  extensive  tours  at 
home  and  abroad  that  he 
made  with  the  company  en- 
abled, him  to  research  in  musi- 
cal instrument  museums  »nd 
libraries  and  thus  lay  the 


Journey  from 
abstraction 
to  landscape 


WILLIAM  MILLS, 
who  has  died  aged 
73.  was  a vigorous, 
muscular  painter 
in  the  tradition  which  links 
Bomberg  with  the  younger 
generation  pi  expressionist 
landscape  painters  such  as 
Peter  Prendergast  He  was  a 
colourist  backed  up  by  first- 
rate  draughtsmanship. 

Bom  in  Portsmouth,  he 
went  from  school  into  the  RAF 
and  was  seriously  injured  in 
an  explosion  at  a research 
establishment  On  recovery  in 
1945  he  went  to  Goldsmiths 


College.  There,  like  his  con- 
temporaries Bridget  Riley  and 
Mary  Quant,  he  became  Influ- 
enced by  Klee,  De  Stael  and 
American  abstract  expression- 
ists, Rothko  and,  later,  de  Koo- 
ning. His  work  exhibited  in 
the  1950s  was  abstract  and 
more  and  more  minimalist 

Bill  Mills  gained  a reputa- 
tion as  a hen-raiser  and  an 
iconoclast  Although  taken  on 
as  a teacher  at  Goldsmiths1 
after  graduation,  he  did  not 
stay  long,  and  his  painting 
career  took  a tragic  turn  when 
he  contracted  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis In  his  forties.  Yet  he 
was  a good  and  admired 
teacher. 

In  his  later  years,  younger 
painters  would  sit  at  his  feet 
as  he  expounded  his  views  — 
without  pomposity,  but  with- 
out compromise.  In  a curious, 
high-pitched  voice  which 
sometimes  lowered  to  a growl, 
be  would  explain  what  mat- 
tered in  painting  from  an  all- 
encompassing  understanding 
erf  what  he  regarded  as  the 


most  profound  art  form.  “I 
prefer  painters  who  deal  with 

wawi  and  light,”  he  said  "like 

Monet,  Titian,  Turner. 
Rembrandt,  Auerbach.” 

In  his  own  work,  the  break- 
through came  in  the  late  1970s 
when  he  and  his  wife  Ruth 
went  to  stay  with  Harry  Thu- 
bron  in.  Spain.  The  light,  the 
solidity  of  the  forms  around 
Ronda,  which  had  inspired 
artists  like  Bomberg  inspired 
MTTls  to  focus  an  figurative 
work,  particularly  landscape. 
But  he  brought  to  it  the  mus- 
cularity of  the  de  Kooning- 
Inspired  expressionism  of  his 
middip  years,  in  the  brush- 
marks  he  made  combined 
with  a palette  of  fierce  colour. 
He  was  unafraid  to  use  dull 
and  vivid  violets  as  wen  as 
opaque  copper-roof  greens  and 
light-reflecting  pinks,  which 
precisely  entrap  memories  of 
southern  Spain. 

After  retiring  from  teaching 
with  East  Hertfordshire  Fur- 
ther Education  College  and 
Chrises  School  of  Art,  a fertile 
period  of  landscape  painting 
began  in  the  1980s,  despite 
arthritis  and  two  heart 
attacks. 

By  1987  he  had  moved  to  the 
edge  of  the  Radnor  Forest  and 
he  drew  as  much  inspiration 
from  rugged  Welsh  hillsides, 
bare  trees  and  jagged  water- 
fells  as  from  the  Spanish 
mountainsides,  again  distill- 
ing with  energetic  and  eco- 
nomical brushmarks.  a per- 
fect sense  at  place. 

Excursions  to  Ceret,  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which  had  inspired 
Chaim  Soutine  (who  Mills  ad- 


Barry  Evans 


basis  for  his  future  writing. 
In  1955  he  became  a school- 
master, teaching  wind  Instru- 
ments at  Uppingham  School, 
and  later  at  Dean  dose.  Chel- 
tenham, which  gave  him  more 
time  for  his  literary  activities. 

In  1947  he  had  been  a co- 
founder of  the  Galpin  Society, 
which  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  rid  musical  instru- 
ments; to  1956  he  became  hon- 
orary editor  erf  its  journal.  The 
following  year  his  first  boric 
appeared:  Woodwind  Instru- 
ments was  both  witty  and  au- 
thoritative and  became  an  im- 
mediate success.  This  was 
followed  In  1960  by  a catalogue 
of  ethnic  bagpipes,  which  has 
since  become  another  stan- 
dard text 

In  1961  he  edited  the  Pelican 
paperback  Musical  Instru- 
ments through  the  Ages,  a com- 
prehensive study  later  trans- 
lated into  German;  in  1966  his 
European  and  American  Musi- 
cal Instruments  appeared, 
which  was  both  an  attractive 
picture-book  and  an  Invalu- 


able source  of  reference.  In 
1970  he  was  appointed  the  first 
curator  of  Oxford  University’s 
Bate  Collection  of  Musical  In- 
struments. He  was  ideally 
suited  to  the  task  as  he  had 
assembled  an  important  col- 
lection of  musical  instru- 
ments himself,  all  of  which  he 
possessed  the  practical  skills 
to  play.  Most  of  these  he  was 
later  to  donate  to  Oxford  — 
alas  the  pearl  of  the  collection, 
Neuschri's  Nuremberg  trom- 
bone of  1557,  has  since  mi- 
grated to  Vienna.  In  1976 

Brass  Instruments,  a catalogue 
of  this  collection  and  a com- 
panion to  his  woodwind  vol- 
ume of  20  years  earlier  was 
published,  and  has  also  be- 
come a standard  classic. 

He  retired  in  1981  and  two 
years  later  relinquished  the 
journal's  editorship.  In  1992  a 
book  he  had  been  working  on 
for  many  years,  the  Oxford 
Companion  to  Musical  Instru- 
ments. finally  appeared.  In  it 
he  elegantly  displayed  his  en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge  of 


Invaluable  source  of  reference  _ Anthony  Baines 


every  type  of  musical  instru- 
ment. His  wit  and  enthusiasm 
informed  his  writing. 

He  was  internationally  rec- 
ognised. his  books  were  trans- 
lated into  German  and  Italian; 
the  American  Musical  Instru- 
ment Society  presented  him 
with  the  Curt  Sachs  Award  in 
1985  for  his  contribution  to  “a 
fuller  understanding  of  the 
parallels  and  interactions  be- 
tween folk  and  art  traditions”. 
Oxford  University  had  made 


him  an  honorary  fellow  in 
1975.  while  in  1994  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Edinburgh 
University. 

In  1960  he  married  the  obo- 
ist Patricia  Stammars.  who 
survives  him. 


WffiUni  Waterhouse 


Anthony  Cuthbert  Baines,  writer 
and  curator,  bom  October  6. 
1912;  died  February  3, 1997 


The  reduction  of  imagery  into  single,  telling  marks ...  William  Mills  with  White  Mountains,  1992 


mired),  produced  a further 
flood  of  mounta  inscapes,  and 
the  reduction  erf  his  imagery 
into  single  telling  marks.  The 
"less  is  more”  of  his  earlier 
minimalist  abstraction  con- 
centrated his  mind  and  hand. 
A visit  to  Provence  produced  a 
series  of  highly  regarded  Mont 
St  Victoires,  but  painted  end- 
on,  and  called  White  Moun- 
tains to  release  them  from 
mere  homage  and  distinguish 


Forever  young 


Searching  — Barry  Evans 


THE  ACTOR  Barry 
Evans,  who  has  died 
aged  S3,  was  Ideal  as  the 
sex-starved  hero  to  Here  We 
Go  Round  The  Mulberry  Bush. 
the  1967  film  which  Hunter 
Davies  scripted  from  his  own 
novel  He  was  fenny  and 
touching  as  a boy  who  finds  It 
ludicrously  difficult  to  lose  his 
virginity. 

Evans  made  his  feme  with 
his  youthfulness  — he  was  18 


when  he  made  The  Class  in 
1961,  while  claiming  to  be  16. 
Yet  that  youthfol  image  be- 
came a millstone  as  he  got 
older  and  wanted  more  ma- 
ture parts.  In  1970  he  was 
starring  in  The  Adventures  Of 
A Taxi  Driver.  In  the  1990s  he 
was  driving  his  own  minicab 
to  Leicestershire. 

In  1970,  he  appeared  in  BBC 
television’s  version  of  Shake- 
speare’s Much  Ado  About 


them  from  Cfawme’s  triangu- 
lar viewpoint. 

His  method  was  to  develop 
large  oil  paintings  in  his 
studio  from  sketches  made  on 
the  spot,  and  the  outpourings 
of  the  last  15  years  yield  a 
substantial  body  of  work: 
paintings  and  beautiful  draw- 
ings. Lucky  are  his  friends 
who  received  watercolours  as 
Christmas  cards. 

"A  colourist  who  can  draw” 


Nothing,  a line  of  acting  he 
would  have  liked  to  develop; 
but  it  was  the  taxi  film  rather 
than  the  Shakespeare  role 
which  had  fixe  resonance,  at- 
tracted the  fan  mail  and 
proved  the  trap. 

As  the  1960s  ended,  Evans 
was  doing  wen  enough  in  Lon- 
don Weekend  Television’s 
Doctor  hi  the  House  comedy 
series,  which  he  followed  with 
Dodo-  At  Large.  In  1977,  he 
was  again  successful  as  the 
innocent  foreign  language 
teacher  in  ITVs  Mind  Your 
Language.  He  did  try  to 
broaden  his  range  with  Thirty 
Minute  Theatre  on  television 
and  on  stage  for  two  years 
with  the  Young  Vic  company. 


is  to  tail  only  half  the  story, 
for  it  does  not  hint  at  the 
vigour  of  execution  and  tbe 
universality  which  makes  his 
least  sketch  part  of  a heavy- 
weight oeuvre  where  manner 
and  style  are  always  the  ser- 
vant of  his  intention,  and  not 
its  aim.  He  was  a painter’s 
painter  and,  although  he  had 
12  one-man  shows  to  the  last 
decade,  he  is  absurdly  under- 
exposed in  his  native  country. 


In  the  harder-edged  1980s  he 
increasingly  found  the  image 
of  desperate  youth  turning 
desperately  sour.  Helen  Ma- 
lone, his  agent  for  20  years, 
found  him  not  only  a good 
actor  but  a nice  man;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  get  him  the 
sort  of  parts  he  now  wanted 
and  needed.  Her  nephew  Mal- 
colm Knight,  who  took  over 
after  her  death,  had  encourag- 
ing talks  with  Evans  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  Evans  made  it 
dear  that  he  was  now  looking 
for  straight  parts  where  he 
could  play  his  real  age. 

His  death,  alone  in  a dilapi- 
dated bungalow  where  he 
lived  in  a Leicestershire  vil- 
lage, tragically  intervened  be- 


When.  after  a stroke  in  1995, 
he  held  in  his  hands  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Six  London  Artists 
exhibition,  it  seemed  sad  that 
he  was  not  included  alongside 
Kitaj.  Kossoff  and  Auerbach. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Ruth,  a daughter  and  son. 


Tony  Blrfcs 


William  Mills,  painter,  bom  July 
3, 1923;  died  January  13, 1997 


fore  that  could  happen.  Per- 
haps tragedy  had  always 
stalked  him.  Though  born  in 
comfortably  middle-class 
Guildford,  he  was  neverthe- 
less in  a Twickenham  orphan- 
age  until  he  was  17.  Though  he 
won  a John  Gielgud  Scholar- 
ship to  the  Central  School  of 
Speech  and  Drama,  his  life 
ended  before  he  could  achieve 
many  roles  of  the  sort  that 
would  have  impressed  his  pat- 
ron. His  was  indeed  a story  of 
youthful  innocence  gorged 
and  then  destroyed. 


Dennis  Barker 


Barry  Evans,  actor,  bom  June  18, 
1943;  died  February  9,  1997 


Elroy  Josephs 


Discipline 
and  dance 


Elroy  Josephs,  who 

has  died  aged  57. 
helped  set  in  motion 
the  youth  dance  move- 
ment which  is  at  the  heart  of 
today’s  scene-  His  work 
in  1970s  London  with  the 
Inner  London  Education  Au- 
thority, to  evening  institutes 
and  schools,  bequeathed  to  his 
students  a technique,  a tradi- 
tion, and  a spirit. 

And  in  Liverpool  In  the 
1980s  and  early  1990s  — as 
Britain’s  first  senior  lecturer 
in  Afro-jazz  what  is  now 
John  Moores  university.  El- 
roy laid  down  tbe  foundations 
for  the  study  of  jazz  dance. 

Jazz  dancing  Is  perceived  as 
commercial,  high-powered 
entertainment  But  it  must 
also  be  — as  Elroy  would 
remind  bis  students  — spiri- 
tual, eloquent,  and  expressive. 
“There  is."  Elroy  would  say. 
“the  top  of  the  tree,  and  that's 
Hollywood.  But  there  are  also 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  they 
go  back  to  Africa  — and  Fm 
teaching  you  roots  jas  danc- 
ing." And  his  dancers  would 
bring  to  life  the  luminous, 
relaxed,  purposeful  move- 
ments of  the  African -Carib- 
bean tradition. 

Elroy  arrived  in  Britain  as  a 
thoughtful  youth  from 
Jamaica.  His  1950s  stage  debut 
was  with  Europe’s  first  black 
dance  company,  Les  Ballets 
Negres.  His  later  appearances 
included  Dr  Who  and  Brides- 
head  Revisited  on  television 
and  John  Schlesinger’s  film 
Yanks. 

In  the  1970s  he  was  involved 
in  the  second  World  Black  and 
African  Festival  of  Arts  and 
Culture  to  Lagos.  Later  he 
worked  with  the  Commission 
for  Racial  Equality  and  with 
the  actors’  union  Equity,  to 
these  activities,  as  in  his 
teaching,  he  supported  artists 
and  students  who  were  con- 
fronted by  discrimination. 

He  had  gained  a diploma  to 
education  for  a multicultural 
society  from  the  University  of 
London  and  a masters  degree 
in  ethnic  studies  and  race 
relations  from  the  University 
of  Liverpool.  He  studied  to- 


Letter 


chan  dance  with  Ram  Copal, 
gpankh  dancing  with  Else 
BruneUericy  and  Caribbean 
and  African  dancing  with  Ben 
Johnson  and  Obie  ShelanKey, 
And  when  he  sat  on  the  Arts 
Council's  dance  advisory  com- 
mittee he  couldn’t  be  stereo- 
typed as  the  black  guy  who 
knew  about  jazz  — for  his 
studies  of  the  Russian  Impe- 
rial school  and  Cecchettl 
method  meant  that  he  had  an 
extensive  knowledge  oT  classi- 
cal ballet. 

When  Elroy  was  present  the 
shyest,  most  tentative,  or 
voices  would  be  drawn  out 
azxd  listened  to  with  respect 
He  was  equally  at  ease  chair- 
ing meetings,  taking  an  el- 
derly beginners’  community 
dance  class  or  masterclasses 
for  the  National  Dance 
Theatre  of  Jamaica. 

Elroy  carried  the  dlscom- 


Elroy  Josephs ...  equally  at 
home  chairing  meetings  or 
teaching  masterclasses 

forts  of  struggles  with  bureau- 
cracy and  academia  gracefully 
— as  he  did  the  discomforts  of 
his  final  illness.  His  extended 
fh mity  of  students  and  friends 
will  remember  him  as  a styl- 
ish dresser,  a superb  cook  and 
a teacher  who  brought  them 
tbe  magical  gifts  of  affection, 
protection,  and  direction. 


BIB  Harp* 


Roy  George  Elroy  Josephs,  Jazz 
dance  teacher,  bom  February  20, 
1939;  died  February  3, 1997 


Dieter  Peosner  writes : The 
work  of  Will  iam  Anderson 
(obituary,  February  8)  at  the 
Nuffield  Foundation  and  the 
Nuffirid-Chelsea  Curriculum 
Trust  touched  the  lives  of  a 
whole  generation  of  British 
science  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  teams  of  women  and  men 
who  created  the  school 
courses  that  bear  the  Nuffield 
name  wrought  a transforma- 
tion in  the  pedagogy  of 
science  and  mathematics  that 
no  counter-revolutions  have 
since  been  able  to  undo.  For 
most  of  that  long  period  they 
were  led.  encouraged,  some- 
times inspired  and  often  bul- 
lied by  two  men.  Bill  and  his 
scientist  colleague  and  friend, 
the  late  Professor  Kevin  Keo- 
hane.  When  I succeeded  him 
at  Nuffield,  in  the  mid  1980s.  I 
found  myself  the  inheritor  of 
a marvellous  framework  of 
standards  and  values,  to 
which  Bill  had  made  a unique 
contribution.  For  him, 
science  was  Just  one  of  the 
many  spheres  of  human  cre- 
ativity, and  science  textbooks 
would  be  faffing  our  children 
if  they  did  not  also  reflect  all 
the  other  values  of  the  human 
spirit  Nuffield  books  were  to 
bring  into  the  classroom  ac- 
counts of  scientific  discovery, 
offer  scientists  as  role  models, 
and  point  links  with  industry 
ancient  and  modern  and  with 
society.  And  for  children  only 
the  best  could  he  good  enough 
— in  design  and  tbe  quality  of 
writing.  This  gentle  man 
achieved  his  ends  through  a 
wonderful  blend  of  whirlwind 
enthusiasm  with  (when  nec- 
essary) a constructive  and  im- 
movable obstinacy.  Today,  al- 
most every  science  course  is 
deeply  marked  by  "Nuffield” 
values.  Those  ubiquitous 
traces  will  be  one  of  his 
monuments. 


Birthdays 


Michael  Attenborough,  ex- 
ecutive producer.  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company,  47;  Dr 
David  Atterton,  chairman, 
Guinness  Mahon  Holdings, 
70:  David  Banks, -forme-  edi- 
tor. Daily  Mirror,  49;  Caro- 
line Blaktston.  actress,  64; 
Uam  Brady,  football  man- 
ager. 41;  Margaret  Collins, 
former  matron-in-chief, 
Queen  Alexandra's  Royal 
Naval  Nursing  Service.  70; 
Janet  Finch,  vice-chancellor, 
Keele  University,  SI:  Baron- 
ess Flather,  vice-chairman. 
Refugee  Council.  63;  Peter 
Gabriel,  rock  artist,  48;  John 
Harris,  cricket  umpire,  61; 
Beate  Ktorsfeld,  war  crimes 
investigator.  58;  Keith  Nich- 
ols. jazz  pianist,  bandleader. 
52;  Kim  Novak,  actress,  64; 
Lord  (Francis)  Pym.  75,  for- 
mer Conservative  minister; 
Oliver  Reed,  actor.  59;  Mar- 
garetta  Scott,  actress,  85; 
George  Segal,  actor,  63; 
Jean-Jacques  Servan- 
Schreiber.  author,  engineer, 
73. 


Death  Notices 


ARDS  Ham  OarakSnt  peacefully  fu 
cwrrynWm,  AOeryatwytn  on  5Ui  FaO- 
(vary.  Former  Matron  of  Dm  Cosset  Hoapt- 
Mi  ana  widow  of  the  tale  Dr  Erie  Edwards. 
FixiaraJ  at  UonaJan  Ciwth,  Dyfed  on  Mon- 
day 17th  February  at  2pm.  Donations  to  the 
Casual  Hosdital.  Mam  Common.  Richmond. 
Surrey. 

OLDHAM  Otando,  peacefully  on  root  Fofc- 
ruwy.  Beloved  husband,  tamer.  eieMaiher 
and  grandfather.  Friend  to  many.  Memorial 
Senrtoo  wilt  taka  plan  al  Christchurch 
Church.  Cheltenham,  on  Tuesday  UBh  Fob- 
ruary  at  230pm.  All  walcomo.  Famfly  flow- 
only  pioaM.  donations  tar  ton  Sue 
Ryder  mne.  LocWlamptom  Court  may  be 
sent  eJa  Selim  3mHh  A Co . 74  Prestowy 
Reed,  Cheltenham.  Tar  iOT2J2Ji2SW3] 
SMmt  To  Jane  (n*e  Candy)  and  Pete,  a 
daughter,  Susanna  Jana  Irina,  on  S Febru- 
ary WB7.  OnMM  thanks  to  the  Mad  c4 
King  s College  Hospital. 

mutwne 

0171  713  4567  or  to  0171  713  4120  between 
9am  and  3pm  Mon-Frt 


Jackdaw 


Card  wired 

MAY-SEPTEMJBER 
ROMANCE/IMPOTENCE 
To  a young  Valentine  from  a 

venerable  husband: 

Think  of  me  as  a One  cham- 
pagne, my  love. 

The  grapes  crushed  long  be- 
fore you  were  even  bom. 
Here's  hoping  that  my  impres- 
sive label  will  hold  your  Inter- 
est until  I find  the  strength  to 
pop  my  cork. 
Locksmiths/Vans  and 
Drinking 

Good  morning,  Valentine! 
When  you  lost  your  job  as  a 
locksmith. 

Tin  afraid  I wasn’t  very 
understanding. 

I was  wrong,  asking  you  to  use 


your  talents  to  break  into  my 
stepmother’s  van. 

Call  me  sentimental,  but  rn 
arrange  for  your  bail  as  soon 
as  possible. 

And  I'm  looking  forward  to 
spending  a quiet  afternoon, 
just  the  two  of  us, 
with  the  six-pack  we  found  to 
my  stepmother’s  van. 

Gender  confusion 
On  our  first  date,  you  told  me 
that  you  used  to  be  a woman. 
And  I chuckled  to  myself  not 
knowing  that  you  didn’t  know 
that  I used  to  be  a man. 

Funny,  Valentine,  that  after 

all  these  years 

We  stm  can’t  use  a public  rest- 
room without  laughing. 
Public  Disgrace/ 
Chinchillas 

When  I first  told  you  I planned 
to  resign  as  Lieutenant 
Governor, 

You  turned  your  head. 

And  I caught  the  ghost  of  your 
perfume. 

Fm  praying  that,  come  Valen- 
tine’s Day, 

You  might  agree  to  leave  the 
house 

And  visit  me  here  at  the  treat- 
ment centre. 

Where  we  can  hold  hands  and 
discuss  my  plans. 


To  open  a chinchilla  ranch- 
Forzner  Spouse/Stress/ 
Standup  comedy 
Thank  you,  Valentine, 

For  understanding  my  need  to 
maintain  a casual  sexual 
relationship  with  my  former 
wife. 

And  for  replacing  the  battery 
in  my  Taurus  on  that  cold, 
rainy  day 

When  I felt  too  stressed  out. 

I appreciate  the  way  you  stood 
by  my  side  during  my  standup 
comedy  "phase," 

And  I give  my  word: 

m never  again  publicly  read 
from  your  dream  journal 
(Though  it  is  quite  ftumyl) 

An  article  in  The  Independent 
mentioned  that  even  the  greet- 
ing card  industry  was  getting 
in  on  the  mass  therapy  act  So 
David  Sedaris  wrote  a few  pos- 
sibilities in  theNesr  Yorker. 

Pant-type 

“I  DO  NT  believe  there  are 
two  gears  that  you  write  in— 
a journalists's  gear  and  a 
higher  literary  gear.  There's 
that  very  English  Idea  of 
•Well,  we  all  have  a novel  in 
us  don't  we?'  and  my  reaction 
was  always  “well,  can  I go  to 


the  hospital  and  have  it  taken 
out  please?'  The  volume  of 
Criticism  did  not  come  asa  . 
surprise,  but  not  the  vehe- 
mence. I was  definitely  going 
to  be  open  season  if  I did 
something  that  was  criticisa- 
ble.  I know  that  I’m  not  a uni- 
versally adored  and 
respected  member  of  the  criti- 
cal fraternity  and  I wouldn’t 
be  any  good  as  a critic  if  I was. 
My  job  is  not  to  be  liked,  and 
you  know  people  are  going  to 
settle  scores.  Having  said 
that,  I wouldn't  want  to  dis- 
miss all  the  criticism  as  sim- 
ply personal  grudges.  I wrote 
the  book  I wanted  to  read; 
there's  not  enough  sex  in 
books,  there's  not  enough  sex 
with  alsatians  in  books.” 

Outside  the  routine  of  eat- 
ing out  nine  or  ten  times  a 
week,  penning  his  telly 
column  on  a Wednesday,  and 
restaurants  all  over  the 
weekend,  he  sets  himself  two 
thousand  words  a day  when 
he’s  writing  fiction.  Every- 
thing is  hammered  out  on  a 
laptop  in  his  living  room;  he 
types  one-fingered  and 
pounds  the  keyboard  so  hard 
he  breaks  one  a year.  “If 
people  say  *How  do  you  do 


it?’,  well  fuck  knows  how  you 
write.  I just  know  what  my 
ritual  is.  I get  up  late  and 
spend  all  day  to  my  dressing 
gown.  In  feet  the  fewer 
clothes  I have  on  the  better,  so 
if  it’s  the  tanga  briefs  Tm  off.  I 
write  best  when  I'm  slightly 
cold,  hungry  and  tired — 
being  uncomfortable  helps.  If 
someone  built  me  Proust’s  li- 
brary Td  just  sit  there  and 
jack  off  to  Playboy.” 

AA  Gill  gets  his  pants  on for  an 
interview  with  Eat  Soup 
magazine. 

Warm  enemy 

FOR  thousands  of  years,  the 
Finns  have  struggled  against 
the  cold.  The  enemy  was  huge 
and  perpetual,  but  we  grew 
fond  of  it  And  we  bad  a secret 
weapon  against  it  the  sauna. 
After  a sauna,  the  cold 
seemed  like  a tolerable  adver- 
sary, even  a dear  one.  You 
could  feel  confident  as  you 
fought  to  its  grip  when  you 
knew  the  sauna  was  wanning 
at  home.  But  the  modem 
world  has  conquered  the 
weather.  Energy  has  been 
squandered  with  admirable 
success.  Palm  trees  decorate 


the  corridors  of  the  shopping 
malls;  tropical  soundtracks 
stimulate  their  growth.  Now- 
adays, Finns  do  not  know 
how  to  live  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  wrestle  with 
their  darling  enemy,  the  cold. 
We  live  in  rooms  where  the 
temperature  is  always  the 
same,  wondering  what  has 
gone  wrong.  We  feel  empty. 
This  predicament  also  mani- 
fests itself  in  our  fiction. 

The  characters  in  our 


Panting  hot  — Eat  Soup 


novels  and  short  stories  are 
often  hollow,  unable  to  decide 
what  they  want;  unable  to 
fathom  the  cause  erf  their 
emptiness.  This  sort  of  fic- 
tion is  also  common  in  other 
countries  of  conspicuous  con- 
sumption. Of  course,  other 
countries  may  not  have  con- 
quered the  cold — they  have 
more  temperate  climates. 

But  they  have  all  conquered 
something,  and  they  used  to 
be  just  as  fond  of  that  adver- 
sary as  we  Finns  were  of  the 
frost  They  feel  equally  bewil- 
dered. And  hollow. 

Finnish  writer  Better  Sairanen 
characterises  Finnish  Fiction 
in  The  Review  of  Contem- 
pory  Fiction. 

Feline  vamp 

THIS  paper  describes  domestic 
cat  (Felts  cafes)  predation  on 
vampire  bats  (Desmodus  ro- 
tundas) foraging  on  goats,  pigs, 
cows  and  human  beings.  The 
cat  captures  the  bat  chiefly  at 
the  moment  of  approaching  its 
prey  or  when  the  prey  defends 
itself  ot  after  reeding  when  the 
weight  of  the  bat’s  ingests 
hinders  the  bat  from  escape. 

Both  the  cat  and  the  livestock 


exhibit  a mutually  beneficial 
partnership;  while  the  cat  In- 
creases its  chances  of  captur- 
ing the  bats,  the  prey  species  Is 
attacked  less.  The  attacks  of 
cats  on  vampire  bats  wore  no- 
ticed in  ecologically  different 
regions,  but  had  two  character- 
istics in  common:  (1)  livestock 
strongly  attacked  by  vampire 
bats;  (2)  livestock  spending  the 
night  adjacent  to  the  owner’s 
house.  Within  such  a context 
cats  are  efficient  vampire  pred- 
ators. In  all  cases,  tbe  differ- 
ences between  the  proportion 
of  bitten  animals  among  prey 
species  "associated  with  toe 
cat"  and  the  “mawsoclatcd” 
ones  are  evident  Differences 
were  also  noticed  at  the  same 
Hum  before  and  after  having 
brought  a cat  to. 

Worthy  of  the  Fortean  Times. 
Feisty  cots ft-om  Applied  Animal 
Behaviour  Science.  1994,  VoJ.39 
pasted  on  the  humour  listsmxr. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jeuvls.  E-mail 
jackdaw&guardiau.co,  ukifax 
0171-713  4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  IlSFarringdtm 
Road.  London  ECIR3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Statistics  spice  election  manoeuvres 


Unemployment  figures 
plunge  to  six-year  low 


Sarah  Ryte  and  Larry  EHlott 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
moved  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  pre-elec- 
tion battle  last 
night  as  the  Gov- 
ernment sought  to  exploit  the 
latest  Call  in  the  number  of 
people  out  of  work  and  claim- 
ing  benefit  to  a six-year  low  of 
1,815.000. 

Labour  accused  ministers 
of  fiddling  the  figures  to  make 
the  economy  look  better  in 
the  run-up  to  polling  day, 
citing  17  changes  to  the  offi- 
cial claimant  count  since  1979 
and  arguing  that  there  were  a 
million  fewer  jobs  since  John 
Major  became  prime  minister 


in  November  1990.  The  Con- 
servatives said  the  67.800  drop 
in  the  seasonally-adjusted 
claimant  count  was  the  result 
of  Britain's  flexible  labour 
market,  adding  that  Labour's 
support  for  the  Social  Chapter 
and  the  minimum  wage 
would  add  1,500,000  to  the  job- 
less count. 

Spice  was  added  to  the 
Westminster  row  by  the  leak 
of  the  figures  — the  second  in 
three  months  — to  the  Dally 
Mirror.  The  Office  for 
National  Statistics  said  it  had 
an  inquiry  on  min- 
isterial orders. 

According  to  the  ONS,  the 
claimant  count  fell  in  all 
regions,  with  Northern  Ire- 
land recording  the  biggest 


drop.  The  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  fell  to  &£  per  cent  of 
the  workforce  against  6.7  per 
cent  in  December,  and  the 
67,800  tall  was  the  second 
largest  monthly  decrease 
since  February  1971  after  the 
95,400  decline  last  November. 

However,  economists  be- 
lieve that  both  figures  may 
have  been  heavily  distorted 
by  the  Introduction  of  the  Job 
Seeker’s  Allowance  last  Octo- 
ber, which  toughened  up  ben- 
efit rules.  The  ONS  agreed 
that  the  JSA  bad  made  analy- 
sis much  more  difficult  and 
they  acaiq  refused  to  update 
their  15,000-20,000  estimate  of 
the  monthly  underlying  fail 
in  the  headline  count. 

Simon  Briscoe,  UK  econo- 


mist at  NIkko  bank,  said:  “We 
cannot  emphasise  strongly 
enough  bow  distorted  these 
numbers  could  be...  the  intro- 
duction of  the  JSA  and  benefits 


hot  line  have  made  interpreta- 
tion of  monthly  unemploy- 
ment numbers  impossible  " 

The  ONS  said  the  latest  fall, 
the  eleventh  in  a row,  took 
the  monthly  average  drop 
over  the  last  year  to  32,600 
and  the  three  monthly  aver- 
age drop  to  70,000  — foster 
than  the  speed  that  jobless- 
ness declined  at  in  the  1980s 
economic  boom. 

In  its  inflation  report,  the 
Rant  of  England  ydd  that  the 
foil  in  unemployment  was  for 
less  dramatic  when  measured 
by  the  Labour  Force  Survey, 


which  assesses  joblessness  by 
availability  for  work  rather 
than  eligibility  for  benefits. 

However,  Mervyn  King,  the 
Bank’s  director  of  economics, 
said  that  the  slight  pick-up  in 
the  rate  of  earnings  growth 
would  spell  trouble  for  the 
Government's  inflation  target 
if  it  continued  this  year. 

The  Treasury  said  that  the 
rise  in  earnings  growth  to 
4.25  per  cent  reflected  higher 
bonuses  and  overtime  rather 
than  an  acceleration  in  pay 
settlements,  an  indication 
that  the  Chancellor  sees  little 
inflationary  pressure  emanat- 
ing from  the  labour  market. 

The  Treasury  believes  that 
the  claimant  count  figures 
grossly  overstate  the  true  pic- 


ture, and  Mr  Clarke  is  now 
giving  for  more  credence  to 
the  Labour  Force  Survey 
when  it  comes  to  setting  mon- 
etary policy. 

Officials  believe  that  the 
fine  details  of  the  labour  mar- 
ket data  show  little  sign  of 
1980s-style  overheating.  Va- 
cancies reported  at  job  cen 
tres  fell  for  the  second  consec- 
utive month  and  the  inflow  to 
the  claimant  count  rose  by 
18.700  in  January,  the  largest 
monto-on-month  rise  since 
October  1992.  Unit  wage  costs 
in  manufacturing  in  Decem- 
ber were  32  per  cent  higher 
than  a year  ago.  but  down 
from  4 per  cent  the  previous 
month.  Employment  in  the 
sector  fell  by  4,000. 


Lorries  at  Hardwick  Hill,  Chepstow.  The  Heron  development  could  provide  a bypass  to  relieve  traffic  through  the  town 
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Development 
could  bring 
2(500101*8 
to  Chepstow 

UP  TO  2,500  jobs  could 
be  created  over  the 
next  seven  years  with  a 
£200  million  land  develop- 
ment near  Chepstow  in 
Wales,  according  to  Heron 
International,  the  company 
headed  by  Gerald  Konson 
who  was  jailed  for  six 
months  in  1990  for  his  part 
in  the  Gninness  affair, 
writes  Ian  King. 

The  company  said  the 
project,  on  a 500-acre  site, 
envisaged  2,000  new  homes 
and  more  than  2.5  million 
sq  ft  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial premises. 

The  scheme  is  expected  to 
include  a major  bypass  and 
other  “community  facili- 
ties’’ for  Chepstow,  though 
Heron  has  yet  to  seek  for- 
mal planning  permission. 

The  work  will  be  carried 
out  by  Heron  Land  Develop- 
ments, a subsidiary  of 
Heron,  which,  in  Decem- 
ber, announced  a £100  mil- 
lion property  investment 
and  development  plan  in 
London,  Madrid  and  Barce- 
lona. It  has  a number  of 
other  land  developments 
under  way  including  sites 
in  Bristol,  Southampton 
and  Wiltshire. 


Ken  won’t  apply  the  brakes, 
but  Eddie  wants  a rate  rise. 
Why  does  inflation  matter, 
asks  Charlotte  Denny 


What  does  the  strong  pound 
mean  for  inflation? 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  argu- 
ment between  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Clarke  and  Bank  of 
England  governor  Eddie 
George.  Mr  Clarke  says  every- 
thing Is  going  nicely,  thank 
you,  and  the  soaring  pound  is 
cooling  the  economy  by  reduc- 
ing the  prices  manufacturers 
pay  for  fuel  and  materials  and 
by  making  imports  cheaper 
for  consumers.  The  Bank  says 
the  rise  in  the  pound  is  a one- 
off  and  that  over  the  longer 
term  inflation  will  breach  the 
Government’s  target 

But  we  are  only  talking 
about  half  a percentage 
point  above  the  2.5  per  cent 
target.  Does  it  matter? 

It  may  seem  a very  small 
overshoot  and  the  Bank  says 
only  a moderate  rate  rise 
would  be  required  to  meet  the 
target  The  real  argument  is 

about  the  credibility  of  the 
Government’s  commitment  to 
its  target  Mr  Clarke  says  he 

will  nofbe  deflected  from  pur- 
suing sound  economic  policies 


by  political  considerations, 
but  many  City  analysts  be- 
lieve the  impending  election 

fa  influencing  his  thihTring- 

Why  does  it  matter  If  the 
Government  is  relaxing  its 
attempts  to  meet  the  target? 

It  Is  like  keeping  TInkerbefl 
alive  in  Peter  Pan:  you  have  to 
believe.  If  people  stop  believ- 
ing that  the  Government 
wants  to  meet  its  target,  they 
wfll  behave  as  if  the  inflation 
rate  is  going  to  rise.  Wage 
earners  will  demand  bigger  in- 
creases and  businesses  will 
put  up  their  prices  so  they 
won’t  be  out  of  pocket  The 
inflationary  expectations  be- 
come self-fulfilling. 

But  don't  most  people  like 
Inflation? 

Homeowners  loved  the 
1980s,  when  rising  house 
prices  inflated  away  the  cost 
of  their  mortgages.  The  result- 
ing boom  pushed  up  prices  all 
over  the  economy,  which 
wasn't  so  great  for  everybody 
else.  Most  importantly,  our  ex- 
ports become  increasingly  ex- 


pensive if  our  inflation  rate  is 
higher  than  our  trading 
partners’. 

Surely  Just  a little  more  in- 
flation wouldn’t  hurt? 

There’s  rarely  such  a thing 
as  a little  bit  more  inflation.  It 
might  be  aU  right  if  the  rate 
shifted  up  a level  and  then  star 
bilised.  but  given  the  UK's 
past  performance  on  inflation, 
rising  prices  are  more  likely 
to  lead  to  a wage  and  price 
spiral.  Once  inflation  starts 
on  an  upward  trend,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  forced  to  take  cor- 
rective measures  to  squeeze 
inflationary  pressures  out, 
which  are  alot  more  painful 
than  preventative  measures. 

If  less  inflation  Is  a good 
thing,  then  wouldn’t  no  in- 
flation be  even  better? 

The  key  point  is  that  we 
should  have  alow,  stable  rate. 
Some  inflation  is  probably 
better  than  no  inflation.  Most 
people  are  fooled  by  money 
illusion — foiling  to  take  infla- 
tion into  account.  Sometimes 
wages  have  to  adjust  down- 
wards, for  example  if  demand 
for  skills  or  products  folL 
Workers  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept pay  freezes,  even  though 
inflation  erodes  the  real  value 
of  their  wages.  They  would  be 
less  likely  to  accept  an  actual 
pay  cot,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary if  inflation  was  zero. 


No  crisis  but  Clarke  and 
George  continue  drama 


Mark  Manor 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 


OM  the  start,  the  min- 
utes of  the  monthly 
meetings  between  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  Eddie  George, 
were  seen  as  a ticking  bomb 
for  financial  markets  but 
have  been  a damp  squib. 

Conventional  wisdom  had  it 
that,  in  deciding  to  publish  the 
minutes,  the  Government  had 


handed  Mr  George  a powerful 
weapon.  If  the  Chancellor  dis- 
agreed with  the  Governor  on 
interest  rates,  markets  would 
smell  a political  rat  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. So,  it  was  argued, 
Mr  Clarke  would  never  dis- 
agree with  Mr  George. 

As  one  analyst,  propound- 
ing a then  widely-held  view, 
put  it  in  April  1994:  "The  risk 
with  this  whale  process  is,  if 
we  do  get  a situation  where 
the  Bank  is  pushing  for  a rate 
increase  and  the  Treasury  is 
resisting,  sterling  is  going  to 
be  vulnerable  because  of  the 


markets  dislike  of  political 
interference.” 

Yet  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Governor  have  disagreed  al- 
most from  the  word  go.  Take 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in 
February  1994  (but  not  pub- 
lished until  April).  The  Gov- 
ernor argued  that  cutting 
rates  would  be  a risk;  the 
Chancellor  said  he  was  being 
over  cautious.  Result  — rates 


Sterling 

Trade  weighted  index  1990=100 
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came  down  by  one  quarter  of 
1 per  cent 

Early  summer  of  1995  pro- 
vided a further  example.  The 
June  minutes  record:  "The 
Bank  could  only  repeat  its  ad- 
vice of  last  month  that  mone- 
tary policy  needed  to  be  tight- 
ened sooner  rather  than 
later.”  Mr  Clarke  disagreed. 
Rates  remained  on  hold. 

The  Bank  and  the  Treasury 
are  now  at  odds  again,  Mr 
George  urging  higher  rates 
and  the  Chancellor,  with  an 
election  to  fight,  holding 
back.  Yet,  as  the  graph  shows, 
the  prophets  of  doom  have 
been  confounded.  Sterling  has 
had  its  ups  and  down  but  the 
monetary  drama  has  never 
turned  into  a crisis,  though  if 
the  gap  were  wider  the  im- 
pact might  be  greater. 

The  irony  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, is  that  Gordon  Brown, 
as  an  incoming  Labour  chan- 
cellor. might  well  find  himself 
in  full  accord  with  the  Gover- 
nor and  raise  rates.  Likely 
result?  Lower  sterling.  Why? 
Buy  the  mystery,  sell  the  his- 
tory. That’s  markets  for  you- 
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Labour  promises  ‘thrift  for  all’ 


Dan  Atkinson 


LABOUR  pledged  itself 
last  night  to  a "thrift  for 
all”  policy  that  will  roll 
back  the  financial  industry’s 
retreat  from  poorer  areas. 

Mike  O'Brien.  Labour’s 
Treasury  spokesman,  said  toe 
party  would  be  asking  big  in- 
vestment houses  to  help  its 
drive  to  take  savings  products 
back  into  the  inner-cities  and 
poor  bousing  estates. 

’There  is  a lot  of  unmet 
need  for  financial  products. 
There’s  a market  that  we 
should  seek  to  reach,”  he  told 
a City  audience.  "We  want  to 
encourage  more  people  to 
make  long-term  savings  pro- 
vision for  themselves." 


Mr  O’Brien  was  speaking 
days  after  a National  Con- 
sumer Council  report  claimed 
poor  people  were  gradually 
being  frozen  out  of  the  finan- 
cial-services system  by  a com- 
bination of  bank-branch  clo- 
sures. higher  minimum- 
deposit  levels  and  a switch 
Upmarket  by  big  assurance 
companies. 

Mr  O’Brien  said  Labour 
was  undertaking  a year-long 
consultation  with  toe  indus- 
try regarding  greater  access 
to  financial  products  for 
women,  ethnic  minorities  and 
members  of  low-income 
groups. 

Elsewhere  in  his  lecture, 
Mr  O'Brien  reaffirmed 
Labour's  commitment  to  a 
windfall  tax  on  the  privatised 


utilities.  The  levy,  under  fero- 
cious attack  from  the  Govern- 
ment, will  be  used  to  put  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people 
back  to  work,  he  said.  Labour 
will  impose  the  tax,  Mr 
O’Brien  said,  "let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  it”. 

He  also  reaffirmed  that 
Labour  will  merge  the  City's 
master-regulator,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Investments  Board, 
with  its  three  subagencies,  or 
self-regulatory  organisations 
(SROs):  IMKO,  PIA  and  the 
SFA. 

Mr  O’Brien  said:  “Labour 
does  not  believe  there  is  any 
benefit  In  mgHwgnigiimg  the 
SIB  from  the  various  SROs. 
The  three  SROs  and  the  SIB 
create  an  extra  layer  of 
bureaucracy.  They're  expen- 


sive and  confusing  for  the 
consumer. 

"The  new  SIB  wfll  be  a stat- 
utory regulator  answerable  to 
the  Treasury  but  would  oper- 
ate at  arm’s  length  from  it.” 

Ironically,  given  his  plans 
to  abolish  IMKO,  the  agency 
was  cosponsor  of  last  night's 
lecture,  along  with  London 
Guildhall  University.  Mr 
O’Brien,  speaking  on  the 
topic  “Opportunities  and  res- 
ponsibilities for  toe  City”, 
said  New  Labour  had  em- 
braced toe  global  economy 
and  recognised  the  City  was 
vital  to  toe  country’s  long- 
term prosperity. 

He  said  a Labour  govern- 
ment’s special  contribution  to 
future  success  would  be  eco- 
nomic stability. 


Rumours  of  nine-way  alliance 
discounted  by  leading  carriers 


Keith  Harper  and 
Celia  Weston 
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shock  waves  from  the 
link  between  British  Air- 
ways and  American  Airlines 
continued  to  sweep  through 
International  aviation  yester- 
day with  rumours  of  a nine- 
way alliance  between  some  of 
the  world’s  largest  carriers. 

Zachary  Clark,  a senior 
manager  at  Air  Canada,  said 
it  would  be  headed  by  United 
Airlines  and  Germany's 
Lufthansa  and  that  the  new 
grouping  would  Include  com- 
panies from  North  America, 
Asia,  Latin  America  together 
with  British  Midland. 

Mr  Clark  insisted  the  move 
was  part  of  a “huge  realign- 


ment” to  achieve  economies 
and  higher  yields.  He  said 
frequent  flier  programmes 
would  be  merged,  allowing 
passengers  to  earn  air  miles 
on  the  nine's  worldwide 
network. 

Industry  sources  claimed 
later  that  the  alliance  would 
be  launched  in  mid-May  with 
a new  brand  name.  Among 
toe  companies  said  to  be  in- 
volved are  SAS.  Thai,  Varig, 
and  All  Nippon  Airways. 

But  last  night  officials  from 
Lufthansa.  British  Midland 
and  United  Airlines  denied 
that  any  alliance  was  being 
formed.  They  pointed  out  that 
most  of  toe  airlines  men- 
tioned already  had  adequate 
code  sharing  agreements  and 
marketing  arrangements. 
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language  is  reason- 
ably' gentle,  as  one  would 
expect  of  a Bank  of  Eng- 
land document.  Nevertheless, 
the  message  or  the  February 
inflation  report  is  unmista- 
keable.  The  Chancellor.  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  has  sacrificed 
the  Government’s  inflation 
target  for  electoral  advantage. 

There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that  per  se.  Under  the 
current  monetary  framework, 
established  post  the  exchange 
rate  mechanism,  the  Chancel- 
lor retains  toe  decision-mak- 
ing capacity  and  has  no  obli- 
gation to  accept  the  advice  of 
an  unelected  central  bank. 

With  the  health  of  the  econ- 
omy providing  the  last  seri- 
ous hope  of  the  Conservatives 
rescuing  something  from  toe 
political  chasm  into  which 
the  party  has  fallen,  raising 
tase  rates  into  an  election 
campaign  would  be  danger- 
ous. It  would  almost  certainly 
he  interpreted  as  a portent  of 
worse  things  to  come,  rather 
than  toe  pre-emptive  action 
the  Bank  would  like  to  see. 

Putting  aside  the  political 
calculations,  the  Bank  does 
make  a resounding  case  for 
dealing  with  inflation  now. 
Sure,  as  the  Chancellor  says, 
some  short-term  advantage  — 
already  being  seen  on  pro- 
ducer prices  — will  result 
from  toe  surging  pound,  cur- 
rently trading  at  DM2.74  and 
S1.63.  Assisted  by  monetary 
policy,  higher  oil  prices,  a 
shift  in  portfolio  investment 
into  currencies  outside  the 
likely  core  EMU  countries 
and  improved  productivity, 
the  pound  has  climbed  16  per 
cent  from  its  trough  in 
August  1996. 

But  the  Bank's  central  pro- 
jection for  inflation  two  years 
on  is  close  to  3 per  cent  and 
rising  (putting  it  beyond  the 
central  target  of  2.5  per  cent) 
and.  even  if  sterling  effects 
are  taken  into  account,  con- 
tinuing to  climb  over  the  me- 
dium term.  The  Bank  fears 
that  if  short-term  rates  do  not 
rise  the  effect  could  be  even 
more  damaging,  since  the 
yield  curve  will  fall  back, 
stimulating  demand  when  it 
needs  no  such  encourage- 
ment 

The  worst  prediction  for 
the  current  monetary  set  up 
(shared  here)  was  that  when 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Gover- 
nor disagreed  on  inflation,  it 
would  be  certain  to  rebound 
on  the  markets,  leading  to  a 
crisis.  However,  with  the 
pound  moving  relentlessly 
upwards  at  present  there  has 
barely  been  a quiver:  al- 
though it  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent were  sterling  in  one  of 
its  down  phases. 

What  the  current  imbroglio 
does  suggest  is  that  it  is  time 
to  refine  toe  system,  without 
necessarily  moving  straight 
to  an  independent  Bank.  The 
current  circumstances  have 
made  Labour’s  idea  of  a mon- 
etary policy  committee  that 
much  more  seductive,  even 


on  Threadneedle  Street. 
There  are  three  elements  to 
the  Labour  proposal  which 
makes  it  attractive. 

First,  it  would  stick  with 
the  inflation  target  system 
which  has  woo  fans  from 
Frankfurt  to  Jerusalem. 

Second,  with  a broader 
range  of  voices  being  beard  — 
from  three  independent  advi- 
sers — It  would  be  that  much 
more  difficult  for  the  Chancel- 
lor to  override.  Moreover,  the 
independent  members  of  the 
committee,  tike  governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  would, 
in  their  own  right,  become 
important  participants  in  an 
open  monetary  debate. 

Finally,  tuilike  an  indpen- 
dent  bank,  a monetary'  com- 
mittee would  not  necessarily 
require  new  legislation  and 
could  be  Implemented  by  the 
next  Chancellor  relatively 
easily,  especially  if  potential 
committee  members  have 
been  sounded  out.  From  this 
halfway  house  to  the  indepen- 
dent bank  required  by  Maas- 
tricht would  not  be  quite  the 
leap  It  would  be  from  toe  cur- 
rent position. 

Plainly,  a politically  rigid 
system  which  seeks  price  sta- 
bility at  toe  cost  of  all  else 
would  be  alien  to  toe  UK’s 
policy-making  traditions:  it  is 
by  no  means  dear  that,  even 
with  regular  testimony  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  the 
a countability  would  be  strong 
enough.  The  policy-  committee 
might  just  provide  that  extra 
flexibility,  although  the  risk 
of  split  between  the  two  big- 
gest players  — the  Chancellor 
and  Governor  — will  not  have 
been  removed. 


Clyde  slide 
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LTHOUGH  the  argu- 
ments in  the  £495  mil- 
bid  by  Gulf  Canada 
for  Clyde  Petroleum  seem  eso- 
teric in  the  extreme,  and  are 
seldom  discussed  outside  the 
industry,  it  has  been  fascinat- 
ing watching  the  City  get  to 
grips  with  them. 

One  of  the  key  points  has 
concerned  the  vexed  question 
of  valuations  and,  In  particu- 
lar. toe  differing  approaches 
taken  by  North  American  and 
European  oil  companies. 

On  the  one  hand,  toe  Amer- 
icans often  take  toe  view  that 
the  value  of  an  oil  company 
should  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  its  projected  future 
cash  flow,  worked  out  from 
reserves.  On  the  other,  the  ap- 
proach traditionally  used  in 
Europe  is  that  of  current  net 
present  value. 

Ironically,  Clyde  has  had  to 
resort  to  using  projected 
future  cash  flow  valuations  as 
a key  part  of  its  defence  and, 
in  toe  process,  has  hoist  itself 
by  its  own  petard.  For  a key 
element  in  calculating  future 
cash  flow  multiples  is  reserve 
life,  and  Clyde's  reserves  — it 
appears  — are  shorter  than 
any  of  its  peers,  such  as  Cairn 
Energy  or  the  hotly-tipped 
takeover  play,  British  Bor- 
neo. 

The  arguments  will  boil 
down,  however,  to  the  usual 
ones  — confidence  in  the 
management  teams  or  preda- 
tor and  target  and  how  ur- 
gently the  target’s  institu- 
tional shareholders  Deed  to 
take  their  profits.  Thus  it 
seems  certain  Gulf  will  tri- 
umph. however  opportunistic 
its  bid  may  seem. 


Gulf  Canada  tightens  grip  in 
£4 95m  Clyde  takeover  fight 


Ian  King 


GLYDE  Petroleum,  toe  oil 
and  gas  explore?  fighting 
a £495  million  bid  from  Gulf 
Canada,  looked  doomed  last 
night  after  it  emerged  that 

Tund  manager  PDFM.  its 
second  biggest  shareholder, 
had  sold  its  14.7  per  cent  stake 
In  toe  group  to  Gulf. 

City  analysts  said  that 
Clyde’s  only  hope  for  survival 
depended  on  it  persuading  all 
of  its  other  big  four  share- 
holders — which  include  Cap- 
ital Group  and  Norwich 
Union — to  support  it 
Meanwhile,  with  hopes  fad- 
ing of  a “white  knight” 
counter-bidder  emerging, 
Schroders  — which,  with  a 
19.5  per  cent  stake,  is  Clyde's 
biggest  single  shareholder  — 
refused  to  confirm  or  deny 
suggestions  that  it  is  expected 
to  support  the  group. 

In  a statement,  PDFM  con- 


firmed it  had  sold  60.6  million 
shares  in  Clyde  to  Gulf  at  120p 
each,  the  price  Gulf  has  of- 
fered shareholders  since  it 
raised  the  size  of  its  bid  from 
105p  last  week. 

The  sale  is  a significant 
windfall  for  PDFM,  which  last 
autumn  was  revealed  to  have 
taken  an  effective  £10  billion 
bet  on  a stock  market  crash 
by  keeping  a large  chunk  of 
its  pension  funds  under  man- 
agement in  cash,  missing  out 
on  one  of  the  biggest  bull  runs 
since  toe  war. 

At  the  same  time,  following 
regular  swoops  Into  toe  mar- 
ket earlier  this  week.  Gulfs 
broker.  Cazenove.  bought  an- 
other 75  million  Clyde  shares 
yesterday.  Last  night  it 
emerged  Gulf  had  acquired  al- 
most 30  per  cent  of  Clyde. 

Both  companies  continued  to 
trade  blows  yesterday,  produc- 
ing new  documents  to  press 
their  rlairm,  each  insisting 
they  were  poised  for  victory. 
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British 
Gas  is 
histoiy 


Giordano  admits  downsizing  went  too  far. 
SIMON  BEAVIS  watches  the  end  of  an  era 


RITISH  Gas  passed 
into  the  annals  of 
corporate  history 
| yesterday  with  an 
admission  from  its 
chairman.  Richard  Giordano, 
that  the  downsizing  pro- 
gramme bad  claimed  10,000 
more  jobs  than  the  board  had 
anticipated  and  had  robbed 
the  company  of  vital  skills. 

The  admission  came  at  an 
extraordinary  general  meet- 
ing in  Birmingham  where 
shareholders  gave  over- 
whelming backing  for  the 
company  to  be  split  in  two 
and  reborn  as  BG  pic  and 
Centrica,  nearly  11  years 
after  privatisation. 


Mr  Giordano  admitted  to  a 
shareholder  that  the  priva- 
tised group's  persistent  prob- 
lems with  customer  service 
had  been  exacerbated  by  a 
£L7  billion  downsizing  pro- 
gramme which  had  gone  too 
Car. 

However,  he  refused  to  rule 
out  further  job  cuts  should 
the  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission  deliver  an  unfa- 
vourable verdict  on  prices  for 
the  pipeline  business 
TransCo,  which  forms  the 
backbone  of  the  new  BG  pic. 

Mr  Giordano  said  that  a 
voluntary  redundancy  pro- 
gramme launched  in  1993, 
which  aimed  to  cut  25,000 


Shareholders  leaving  the  National  Exhibition  Centre  in  Birmingham  yesterday  after  voting  for  the  demerger  of  British  Gas 


jobs,  had  already  claimed 
31.000  jobs  and  was  likely  to 
see  35,000  employees  leave  — 
almost  haLf  the  original 
headcount. 

Asked  if  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties stemmed  from  the 
redundancies,  he  said;  Tm 
concerned  that  some  of  the 


problems  do  stem  from  the 
speed  of  all  that.” 

In  an  extraordinary  admis- 
sion. he  told  shareholders 
that  the  scale  of  redundancies 
had  been  out  of  the  company's 
control  after  a generous  vol- 
untary redundancy  scheme  — 
which  offered  a maximum  of 


Ministers  attack  Unilever 
chief  over  EMU  warning 


Ian  King 


ABINET  ministers 
1 yesterday  lined  up  to 
; attack  Niall  FitzGer- 
ald, the  chairman  of 
Unilever,  after  his  warning 
that  the  consumer  goods 
group  would  reconsider  UK 
Investments  if  European 
Monetary  Union  went  ahead 
successfully  without  Britain. 

The  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  responding  to  com- 
ments made  by  Mr  FitzGerald 
in  yesterday’s  Guardian,  in- 
sisted Britain  was  right  to  ex- 
press caution  over  the  time- 
table for  EMU. 

Campaigning  in  the  Wirral 
South  byelection,  he  said 
Britain  was  fully  committed 
to  remaining  in  the  European 
Union  and  to  the  European 
single  market 
He  added:  "What  business- 
men here  and  abroad  want  is 
to  see  the  British  Government 
taking  a sensible  and  de- 
tached view  on  what  are  the 
best  interests  of  British  jobs 
and  prosperity,  what  is  going 
to  keep  this  place  the  most  at- 
tractive place  to  invest  in  in 
western  Europe." 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  Mal- 
colm Rifkind.  said  he  did  not 
expect  future  foreign  invest- 
ment in  Britain  to  slow  if  it 
decided  against  joining  EMU. 
Addressing  the  Singapore  In- 
stitute of  Policy  Studies,  he 


said.  Britain  received  30-40  per 
cent  of  all  outside  investment 
into  the  EU.  “They  don’t  do 
that  to  do  us  a favour;  they  do 
it  because  they  think  that’s 
where  the  investment  climate 
is  most  attractive.” 

Mr  FitzGerald  stuck  to  his 
guns  yesterday  and  insisted 
he  had  done  nothing  more 
than  repeat  calls  he  made  last 
autumn  for  Britain  to  play  a 
more  active  positive  role 
in  EMU  negotiations.  "A 
single  currency  is  a logical 
step  in  the  development  of  the 
single  market  and  the  single 
market  must  be  defended.  To 
be  isolated  from  this  venture 
could  lead  Britain  to  be  fur- 


ther detached  from  the  EU 
core  with  all  the  economic,  in- 
vestment and  competitive- 
ness consequences  that  being 
on  the  periphery  could  bring. 

"When  a decision  is 
reached  on  Britain's  partici- 
pation. it  must  be  taken  with 
a realistic  understanding  of 
the  long  term  economic  can- 
sequences  and  impact  on 
business." 

The  most  extreme  attack  on 
Mr  FitzGerald  — who  heads 
the  CBrs  European  commit- 
tee — came  yesterday  from 
former  Tory  leadership  chal- 
lenger John  Redwood,  who 
cflUed  on  Unilever  sharehold- 
ers to  pose  “a  few  tough  ques- 


Unilever  in  jobs  threat 
if  Britain  rejects  euro 
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tions”  to  Mr  FitzGerald  at  the 
company’s  next  meeting. 

Addressing  a meeting  in  his 
Wokingham  constituency,  he 
said  they  should  ask  Mr  Fitz- 
Gerald how  well  the  company 
would  have  fared  had  the 
British  economy  been  pegged 
to  the  German  mark  over  the 
last  year. 

Accusing  Mr  FitzGerald  of 
“wanting  to  join  a currency 
bloc  which  has  been  devalued 
by  one  quarter  against  the 
dollar  In  the  last  few 
months,”  he  said  such  a deci- 
sion would  have  made  busi- 
ness conditions  in  Britain  far 
more  difficult,  putting  the 
country  on  a "roller  coaster” 
against  the  dollar. 

He  went  on:  "Shareholders 
should  ask  Mr  FitzGerald 
whether  playing  politics  with 
Unilever's  investment  plans, 
as  he  suggests,  would  he  in 
Unilever's  interests?" 

Several  senior  Labour  poli- 
ticians backed  Mr  FitzGerald. 
The  shadow  heritage  secre- 
tary, Jack  Cunningham,  said: 
"Mr  FitzGerald  is  complain- 
ing about  the  Government’s 
deep  divisions  over  Europe  — 
that  is  a much  wider  issue 
than  just  the  EMU." 

Former  Labour  front- 
bencher Giles  Radice  said  "If 
Britain  stays  out  of  the  single 
currency,  jobs- are  at  stake.  If 
Britain  stays  out  in  the  long 
term,  many  companies  invest- 
ing in  the  UK  will  think  again.” 


Names  lose  out  on  windfall 


Richard  Miles 


LLOYD’S  of  London 
Names,  who  provide  cap- 
ital for  the  international 
insurance  market,  are  to  miss 
out  on  the  £20  billion  windfall 
from  converting  building 
societies. 

Instead  the  money  will  go  to 
Lloyd’s  as  the  first-named 
holder  of  accounts  in  which 
names  are  required  to  put  30 
per  cent  of  their  underwriting 
limit 

Lloyd's,  whose  £8  billion 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


ROUND,  round,  get 
around.  Trade  presi- 
dent Ian  Lang  gets 
around . . . clock  the  Gov- 
ernment’s information 
wire  on  his  exhortations  to 
British  business  to  get  out 
there  and  selL  Out  where? 
Anywhere.  Item  timed 
15.33  on  Monday:  “Lang 
urges  British  companies  to 
link  into  Latin  America.” 
Go  South-west,  young  man! 
Item  timed  14.41,  same  day, 
reads:  “Ian  Lang  to  launch 
South-east  Asia  export  pro- 
motion campaign."  Go 
South-east,  young  man!  By 
12.03  on  Tuesday,  the  wire 
had  suffered  a total  break- 
down, gabbling:  “UnkOOiu 
.Ckvwoecokrau."  Doubt- 
less the  latest  country  tar- 
geted for  the  export  drive. 


71 


•REASURY  bench  (l):  In- 
fighting of  the  kind 
only  civil  servants 
know  how  hots  up  within 
the  Inland  Revenue  as  the 
refurbishment  of  agreeable 
Somerset  House's  new  wing 
approaches  completion. 
Come  the  decorators,  in- 
mates were  shifted  to  west 
wing  and  west  wing's  de- 


losses brought  many  Names 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, 
insists  the  account  is  held 
under  trust,  meaning  the 
corporation's  name  is  the 
first  on  the  account.  The  four 
building  societies  planning 
stock  market  flotations  will 
pay  bonuses  only  to  the  first- 
named- 

Thousands  of  Names  will 
not  receive  share  payouts, 
worth  an  average  of  £1,200, 
although  they  hold  millions  oT 
pounds  in  qualifying  ac- 
counts. Instead  a single  parcel 
of  free  shares  will  go  to 


tainees  dispersed  — the 
lucky  ones  to  Bush  House, 
the  unfortunates  to  less  de- 
sirable workplaces.  In 
theory,  no  probs  moving 
westies  back  to  new  wing 
and  old  westies  back  to 
west  wing.  But,  in  the  inter- 
vening years,  some  div- 
isions have  (amazingly) 
shrunk,  while  others  have 
(less  amazingly)  grown. 
Stand  well  back! 

PARE  a thought  for 
the  pin-striped  sur- 
geons of  spin  at  Col- 
lege Hill,  who  should  see 
two  of  their  clients  look 
sick  this  week:  fantasy- 
goods  company  Virtuality 
called  in  administrators 
and  Clyde  Petroleum  looks 
set  to  fall  to  Golf  Canada. 
Add  Alpha  Omikron,  whose 
financial  adviser,  Hender- 
son Crosthwaite,  has  just 
resigned,  and  you  can  see 
why  College  Hill—  past  and 
present  clients  include  cele- 
brated basket-cases,  sorry., 
such  glittering  names  as 
Tiphook,  Queens  Moat 
Houses.  Ross  Group  and  Ca- 
nadian Pizza  — favours  the 
corporate  slogan  "Judged 
by  the  companies  we  keep”. 
Absolutely,  old  boy  . . . 
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'REASUR  Y bench  (2):  Hot 
bet  of  the  week:  head 
for  No-Need-To- Quar- 
rel and  place  large  sum  on 


Lloyd’s. 

Nick  Doak,  a Lloyd's 
spokesman,  said  the  corpora- 
tion was  aware  of  a particular 
problem  with  the  Woolwich, 
whose  members  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favour  of  con- 
version on  Tuesday.  "We  are 
looking  into  the  matter  but  it 
is  a legal  thing.  Lloyd's  is  the 
trustee  and  so  receives  the 
payout  as  the  first- named.  But 
we  are  trying  to  resolve  the 
situation." 

The  Woolwich  said  last 
night  it  had  yet  to  hear  from 
Lloyd's. 


the  identity  of  the  next 
Treasury  Solicitor.  This  is 
the  bigwig  who  runs  HMG's 
own  legal  corps.  The  post 
has  been  vacant  since  the 
death  of  Michael  Saunders, 
QC;  our  tip  has  outgoing 
Serious  Fraud  Office  direc- 
tor George  Staple  as  the 
next  Brief  of  Briefs.  Collat- 
eral? One  of  Geo's  top  lieu- 
tenants has  already  visited 
his  bookmaker. 

KEEP  of  the  Week 
Award:  Jim  Sutcliffe, 
chief  executive  at 
Prudential,  who  yesterday 
was  beside  himself  at  the 
news  that  chairman  Sir 
Peter  Davis  would  feature 
in  television  adverts  reviv- 


Four  building  societies  — 
Halifax,  Woolwich,  Alliance 
& Leicester  and  Northern 
Rock  — intend  to  hand  out 
£20  billion  in  shares  to  16  mil- 
lion savers  and  borrowers 
when  they  float  on  the  stock 
market  later  this  year. 

The  societies  claim  they  are 
barred  by  law  Aram  paying 
anybody  but  the  first-named 
on  the  account. 

This  has  left  many  savers 
in  the  cold,  most  notably  the 
seriously  disabled  whose  ac- 
counts are  held  In  the  name  of 
a carer  or  relative. 


mg  the  "Man  from  The 
Pru".  Clock  the  obsequi- 
ousness: “I  am  delighted 
that  Sir  Peter  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate ...  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  company’s 
products  and  services  In 
this  way  can  only  give  the 
public  confidence.”  Two 
questions:  Where’s  Sir  P’s 
Equity  card?  And  didn't 
Prudential  announce  the 
phasing-out  of  the  real  life 
Pru-men  in  October  1904? 


Ws 


all  want  to  HumW 
Unilever  chairman 
Niall  FitzGerald  for 
his  attempts  on  Tuesday  to 
strong-arm  Britain  into  the 
single  currency:  so  load  up 
now  on  Bird's  Eye,  Blue- 
band.  Boursin,  Brooke 
Bond.  Domestos,  Faberge, 
Elizabeth  Arden,  Flora,  Li- 
febuoy. Oxo.  Pears.  Persll, 
PG  Tips,  Signal,  Vesta  and 
Wisk.  Hurry,  hurry. 


M 


ERVYN  King,  Bank 
economics  supremo, 
was  quizzed  yester- 
day on  his  inflation 
report's  buzzword:  bi-mod- 
aL  Do  what?  Think  camels, 
said  MK.  "A  camel  with 
two  humps  is  a bi-modaL” 
Actually,  a camel  with  two 
humps  is  a bactrlan;  one- 
humped  models  are  drome- 
daries. Pray  his  economics 
is  better  than  his  natural 
history. 


two  year's  money  for  long- 
serving  staff  — provoked  a 
stampede  of  people  bolting  for 
the  doors.  In  the  future  the 
company  would  be  “very  cau- 
tious about  the  people  and  the 
skills  we  lose",  he  said. 

A shareholder,  Jean 
Forbes,  said  the  company  was 


now  bereft  of  some  of  Its  most 
skilled  people.  She  bad  had  so 
many  telephone  rows  with 
customer  complaints  she  had 
considered  “putting  them  on 
my  list  of  Family  and  Friends 
so  that  I qualify  for  a dis- 
count”. 

Although  Mr  Giordano  said 


‘Taking  Mickey’ 
on  wages 

A- 


CALL  for  a boycott  of 
Disney  stores  was 
made  yesterday  by  the 
[MB  general  union  in 
protest  at  the  "slave-labour" 
conditions  of  workers  produc- 
ing its  merchandise  in  Haiti. 
Disney  admitted  yesterday 
that  Haitians  are  paid  Just  4p 
to  sew  each  101  Dalmatians 


sweatshirt  that  sells  in  Brit- 
ain for  £12,  writes  Seumas 
Milne. 

The  actress  Julie  Christie, 
joined  the  launch  of  the  boy- 
cott campaign  outside  Dis- 
ney's Regent  Street  store  in 
London,  with  members  of  the 
GMB  and  members  of  the 
Haiti  Solidarity  Campaign. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Michael 
Eisner,  chief  executive  of  the 
Walt  Disney  Company  in  Cali- 
fornia. the  GMB  accused  it  of 


having  done  "nothing  to  end 
the  exploitation  of  workers 

and  rhiHmn  In  Haiti". 

The  campaign,  already 
under  way  In  the  US,  is  also 
focusing  on  evidence  of  the 
use  of  child  labour  in  the 
production  of  Disney  mer- 
chandise In  Jakarta. 
Indonesia. 

A spokesman  for  Disney  in 
California  — which  licenses 
US-based  manufacturers  to 
use  its  film  characters  on 
children’s  clothing  and  toys 
— accepted  yesterday  that 
workers  in  Haiti  were  paid 
piece-rates  equivalent  to  20p 
an  hour.  “That’s  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  Haiti.  It's  not 
something  to  be  proud  of,  but 
if  we  insisted  on  Haitian 
workers  being  paid  more, 
retailers  would  complain.” 


Water  bills 
‘should  fall 
from  turn  of 

century’ 


Nicholas  Bannister 


ATER  bills  should 
start  to  fall  in  real 
terms  from  the  year 
2000,  the  industry  regulator 
said  yesterday. 

Ian  Byatt.  the  director  gen- 
eral of  Ofwat,  said  the  compa- 
nies should  be  able  to  cut 
prices  in  real  terms  at  the 
same  time  as  they  continued 
with  very  large  capital  invest- 
ment programmes. 

Up  until  now  the  water 
companies  have  managed  to 
get  Ofwat  approval  to  pass  on 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  capital 
expenditure  programmes 
direct  to  customers  through 
higher  bills. 

Mr  Byatt  has  now  written 
to  the  water  companies  set- 
ting out  his  goals  for  the  next 
price  review,  which  should  be 
completed  in  December  1999. 

He  said  that  Incentive  regu- 
lation was  already  working 
and  that  companies  were 
reporting  significant  effi- 
ciency savings. 

“Lower  costs  mean  falling 
bills,”  he  said.  “At  the  next 
review  I will  expect  compa- 
nies to  demonstrate  improv- 
ing standards  for  their  cus- 
tomers and  efficiency  gains 
which  will  allow  prices  to 
come  down  in  real  terms,  de- 
spite continuing  capital  in- 
vestment requirements.” 

Mr  Byatt  said  he  was  con- 
sidering appointing  senior  in- 
dustrialists to  give  him  "stra- 
tegic advice”  about 
conducting  the  price  review 
and  on  developing  a regula- 
tory regime  which  "main- 
tains incentives  for  compa- 


nies to  continue  to  improve 
economy  and  efficiency”. 

Such  appointments  would 
parallel  moves  by  Don 
Cruickshank,  the  telecom  in- 
dustry regulator. 

Moves  to  use  more  expert 
advice  are  seen  as  one  of  the 
ways  of  countering  criticism 
that  too  much  power  is  in- 
vested in  the  individual  in- 
dustry regulator. 

Mr  Byatt,  who  plans  a 
series  of  consultation  papers 
before  publishing  his  draft 
proposals  for  the  next  price 
regime  in  July  1999,  has  also 
told  the  companies  that  he  ex- 
pects better  management  of 
water  demand  and  strategies 
to  reduce  leakage. 

He  expects  the  companies 
to  make  greater  use  of  bulk 
transfers  of  water  rather  than 
burdening  customers  with 
the  cost  of  developing  new 
resources. 

“It  is  important  to  ensure 
that  those  who  want  to  use 
more  water  pay  for  it  rather 
than  those  who  do  not,”  he 
said. 

The  Water  Services  Associ- 
ation. representing  nine  of 
the  big  privatised  water  and 
sewerage  groups,  said  the 
ability  to  cut  prices  in  real 
terms  would  depend  very 
much  on  what  new  quality 
and  environmental  obliga- 
tions were  set  by  the  Euro- 
pean authorities  and  the  Brit- 
ish government. 

A WSA  spokesman  said: 
"Prices  would  already  have 
been  falling  but  for  the  huge 
cost  of  the  industry’s  invest- 
ment programme.  This  in- 
vestment programme 
continues.” 


Ushers  £40m  cup  of  cheer 


bun  King 
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directors  of  Ushers 


shire-based  brewing  and  pubs 
group,  will  see  their  stake  in 
the  company  valued  at  more 
than  £40  million  when  it 
comes  to  market  next  month. 

Chief  executive  Roger  North, 
finance  director  Martin  Coles 
and  production  director  Peter 
Humphrey  will  have  a 37  per 


cent  stake  in  Ushers,  which  is 
expected  to  be  valued  at 
around  £120  million  at  flota- 
tion. However,  due  to  lock-in 
agreements,  none  of  die  three 
— who  re-established  the  name 
after  taking  control  in  a man- 
agement buy-in  six  years  ago 
— win  be  selling  their  shares. 

Ushers,  which  has  an  estate 
of  more  than  500  pubs  in  Wales 
and  the  West  Country, 
Operating  profits  of  £169  mil- 
lion last  year. 


the  worst  of  the  job  cutting 
was  now  over,  he  said  that  the 
MMC  inquiry  could  still 
mean  more  redundancies,  ini- 
tially the  company  warned 
that  If  pricing  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  regulator.  Of- 
gas,  were  implemented  it 
would  be  forced  to  axe  a fur- 
ther 10,000  jobs.  Mr  Giordano 
refused  to  say  whether  that 
threat  remained. 

Directors  also  made  It  dear 
that  it  would  take  the  rest  of 
the  year  to  sort  out  the  prob- 
lem of  huge  take  or  pay  con- 
tracts which  have  left  the  new 
supply  company  Centrica 
with  crippling  liabilities. 

The  EGM  attracted  -173 
small  shareholders  but  mo- 
tions to  push  through  the  de- 
merger passed  with  little  dif- 
ficulty thanks  to  proxy  votes. 

But  Mr  Giordano  had  to 
weather  accusations  of  man- 
agement "ineptitude”  and 
calls  for  him  to  step  down  as 
both  chairman  of  the  EGM 
and  of  the  company. 

Neville  Goldrein.  a former 
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Mersey  county  council  leader, 
accused  Mr  Giordano  of  over- 
seeing ineptitude  from  "the 
top  down". 

Dissident  shareholder,  Noel 
Falconer,  warned  the  meeting 
that  the  demerger  was  being 
rushed  through  unnecessar- 
ily because  gas  price  rises  In 
the  next  year  would  soon 
massively  reduce  the  compa- 
nies take  or  pay  liabilities. 

The  EGM  was  a mild  affair 
compared  with  the  giant 
shareholder  revolt  witnessed 
over  fat  cat  pay  two  years  ago. 

The  moment  that  the  final 
votes  on  demerger  had  been 
completed,  the  electronic 
British  Gas  logos  and  name 
disappeared  from  giant 
screens  behind  the  platform 
to  be  replaced  by  BG  pk  and 
Centrica. 

This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  one  shareholder  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Brus- 
sels to  ask  what  the  word  Cen- 
trica actually  meant  — and  to 
request  whether  a better 
name  wouldn't  be  Cinderella. 


GWR  must  sell 
some  franchises 


Maggie  Brown 
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WR.  the  publicly 
quoted  commercial 
radio  company  which 
took  control  of  Classic  FM 
last  month,  has  been  or- 
dered to  dispose  of  some  of 
Its  franchises  by  April  7. 
because  it  is  in  breach  of 
the  law. 

The  decision  by  the  Radio 
Authority,  published  yes- 
terday, forms  part  of  the 
first  real  test  of  the  new 
media  ownership  rules  set 
up  in  the  1996  Broadcasting 
Act.  These  restrict  any  one 
operator  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  rapidly  growing  radio 
sector. 

GWR,  based  in  Swindon, 
has  a 17.65  per  cent  share 
and  this  is  considered  to  be 
a significant  breach  of  the 
rules.  The  Radio  Authority 
has  responded  by  setting  a 
comparatively  tight  compli- 
ance deadline. 

The  company's  plans  to 
divest  some  of  its  other 
stations  were  upset  last 


News  in  brief 


month  when  the  authority 
blocked  its  proposed  sale  of 
Leicester  Sound  to  Dally 
Mail  & General  Trust  be- 
cause DMGT  subsidiary, 
Northcliffe  Newspapers, 
owns  the  dominant  local 
newspaper,  the  Leicester 
Mercury.  With  other  titles 
it  controlled  73  per  cent  of 
the  weekly  local  newspaper 
circulation. 

The  decision  has  hit 
DMGTs  strategy  for  own- 
ing local  radio,  newspaper 
and  cable  operators  in  key 
regional  centres.  It  was 
hoping  that  the  partial  lib- 
eralisation of  the  Broad- 
casting Act  would  lead  to 
such  regional  groupings. 

The  move  also  appears  to 
have  scuppered  GWR’s 
plans  to  reduce  its  stake  in 
London  News  Radio  by  sell- 
ing it  to  DMGT. 

GWR  is  negotiating  to 
sell  three  Classic  Gold  AM 
radio  services  in  Chelten- 
ham. Peterborough  and 
Northampton,  but  these  do 
not  bring  the  company 
close  to  compliance. 


Poor  performance 
from  PolyGram 

DESPITE  14  Oscar  nominations  for  films  including  Fargo. 
Portrait  of  a Lady  and  Trainspotting,  music  and  movies  group 
PolyGram  suffered  a 1.1  per  cent  drop  in  earn  mgs  for  1996  to 
£359  million.  However,  the  market  was  relieved  yesterday  that 
the  performance  was  no  worse  than  expected.  The  profits  slip  at 
the  Netherlands-based  group  reflected  reduced  margins  in  the 
group’s  music  division  thanks  to  CD  discounting  in  Europe, 
even  though  volumes  rose  5 per  cent.  — Lisa  Buckingham 


Elmo  tickles  Tyco 

TYCO  Toys,  which  is  being  merged  with  American  group  Mattel 
yesterday  predicted  that  its  Tickle- Me-Elmo  toy  will  rehabilitate 
its  financial  performance  in  the  UK  market  Tickle-Me-Elmo.  a 
furry  red  toy  based  on.  one  of  the  Sesame  Street  characters,  was  a 
big  Christmas  success  for  Tyco  in  the  US.  It  will  launch  m Britain 
next  month.  Tyco  Matchbox  pulled  back  to  break  even  tn  1996 
from  a £6.4  million  loss  the  year  before.  Gordon  Mitchell  finance 
and  operations  director,  predicted  yesterday  that  it  would  achieve 
"acceptable  operating  profits"  in  1997.  — Lisa  Buckingham 


ITT  spurns  Hilton  bid 

ITT.  the  Sheraton  Hotels  and  casino  group,  rejected  Hilton  Hotels’ 
$6-5  billion  (£39  billion)  hostile  takeover  bid  as  “inadequate".  It 
also  said  that  the  bid — worth  $10.5  billion  including  assumed 
debt — raised  conflict  issues  between  the  Sheraton  and  Hilton 
brands. 

ITT  argued  that  it  would  be  better  off  staying  Independent, 
concentrating  on  its  core  hotel  and  casino  business,  and  selling  off 
peripheral  assets  such  as  Madison  Square  Garden.  Hilton  chief 
Steve  BoDenbach  has  said  that  he  Is  willing  to  raise  the  utfer  once 
he  gets  the  chance  to  look  at  ITTs  books. — Mark  Tran 


Abbey  Life  profits  jump 

LLOYDS  Abbey  Life,  the  life  insurance  subsidiary  of  Lloyds  TSB 
ifank,  unvelleda  30  per  cent  jump  in  pre-tax  profits  last  year  to 
edition.  The  operation,  which  became  folly  owned  by 
Lloyds  Bank  at  the  end  of 1996  when  minority  shareholders  were 
bought  out.  Increased  provision  for  compensation  payments  for 
pensions  miaselling  by  £m  million  to £98.6  million.  The  profits 
rise  was  faeUed  by  a 5 per  cent  increase  in  annual  premium 
business  to  £127.4  million,  plus  a 6 per  cent  Improvement  In  sales 
of  single  premium  products  to  £7U39  million.  Pops  and  unit  trusts 
rose  by  56  per  centto  £SW.6  million.  — Pauline  Springett 
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Closures  should 
not  be  an  option 


Ttle  Guardian  Thursday  February  13 1997 

Racing 


Stanley  Jackson  is  not  impressed  by  the 
BHB  review  paper.  Graham  Rock  reports 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


In  the  wings . . . hurdlers  make  their  way  home  in  the  first  race  at  muddy  Lingfield  Park  yesterday  photograph  mv*  cuhon 

Curley  fined  over  non-runner  at  Lingfield 


Racecourses  are 

disenchanted  with 
the  British  Horserac- 
ing Board's  review 
paper.  “Options  For  Change” 
which  was  published  last 
week. 

“The  document  was  pro- 
duced in  a hurry  and  it 
shows.’’  says  the  Racecourse 
Association's  Managing  Di- 
rector, Stanley  Jackson. 

“It's  readable  enough,  but 
has  a sour,  envious  feel 
towards  the  sections  of  the  in- 
dustry which.  are 
productive.” 

Throughout  the  last  two 
years  there  have  been  «aii« 
for  less  racing  and  fewer  race- 
courses, but  Jackson  is  ada- 
mant that  a total  of  59  tracks 
is  essential  if  the  sport  is  to 
maintain  its  present  level  of 
income. 

"Closures  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  fi- 
nances of  the  industry.  You 
would  also  lose  the  capital  in- 
vestment. and  many  race- 
goers who  lived  near  a race- 
course which  had  been  closed 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
travel  elsewhere.” 

As  a result  of  failing  to  per- 
suade the  government  to 
reduce  betting  duty  in  the  last 
budget,  the  racing  industry 
began  a process  of  self-exami- 


nation, principally  motivated 
by  a desire  to  Increase  reve- 
nue. 

"The  paper  asks  if  fixtures 
should  be  transferred  compul- 
sorily, whether  subsidies  to 
courses  to  race  on  unprofit- 
able days  might  be  removed. 
and  whether  more  revenue 
could  be  gained  by  negotiat- 
ing television  rights  cen- 
trally. The  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  no.”  continued 
Jackson. 

In  the  sixties  the  Levy 
Board  debated  the  value  of 
sustaining  a large  number  of 
racecourses  and  two  sug- 
gested for  closure  by  its  chair- 
man, Lord  Harding,  were 
Edinburgh  (now  Mussel- 
burgh)  and  Pontefract. 

"Look  what  would  have 
happened.  Musselburgh  is 
now  owned  by  East  Tjifhifln 
Council  and  is  run  enthusias- 
tically by  a group  of  dynamic 
councillors,  while  Pontefract 
has  flourished,”  says  Jack- 
son,  who  knows  that  race- 
courses alone  cannot  gener- 
ate the  funds  the  sport  is 
seeking. 

"In  the  last  full  finanrrigl 
year  we  estimate  they  collec- 
tively produced  profit  of 
about  £8  million  on  a turn- 
over of  £100  million,  but  only 
£150,000  was  paid  out  in  divi- 


dends. The  remainder  went 
: straight  back  into  the  gam* 

| Racecourses'  contribution  to 
prise  money  has  increased 
i fester  than  from  any  other 
sector  in  recent  years,  but  the 
demand  for  a better  return  is 
becoming  more  vociferous. 

“Some  owners  want  to  treat 
racing  as  an  investment. 
They  are  becoming  more  am- 
bitious and  are  a growing 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.” 

At  present  BBC  and  Chan- 
nel 4 negotiate  individual  con- 
tracts with  racecourses,  while 
the  RCA  deals  with  the 
remaining  broadcasting 
rights. 

Tm  convinced  that's  the 
best  formula,  similar  to  ten- 
nis and  golf,  with  the  plums 
left  oat  of  the  cake.  Central 
negotiation  might  produce  a 
little  more,  but  it  would  be 
fbDy  to  attempt  it 

“People  often  quote  the 
football  deal,  but  soccer  sells 
satellites.  Racing  is  the  only 
sport  with  a dedicated  satel- 
lite channel  and  is  already 
the  most  exposed  sport  on 
televison.” 

The  racecourses  reject  the 
inference  of  farther  control 
suggested  by  the  BHB  review. 
“That  would  be  putting  the 
dock  back.  We  should  be 
working  more  closely  with 
the  television  companies  to 
produce  new  opportunities, 
indudlng  a superbet.  which 
would  be  directly  related  to 
what  they  were  broadcasting. 

“The  bookmakers  have 
been  affected  by  the  lottery, 
but  they  have  responded  with 
slot  mat*hinog  the  Irish  lot- 
tery and  their  own  numbers 
game.  They  don’t  sit  around, 
and  neither  should  we. 

Racing  should  be  lobbying 
for  more  de-regulation.  The 
ultimate  prize  would  be  a 24- 
hour  racing  channel. world- 
wide. linked  to  some  form  of 
direct  revenue.  The  rewards 
could  be  very  big.” 


Ron  Cox 


Lingfield  stewards 
Imposed  a £1,400  fine 
on  Barney  Cnrley  yes- 
terday after  the  trainer 
withdrew  My  Man  In  Dun- 
dalk just  10  minutes  before 
the  start  of  the  War- 
lingtiam  Handicap  Hurdle. 

Cnrley  was  protesting  at 
the  treatment  of  his  horses 
by  the  hand!  capper. 

"Mr  Judge,  the  hand! cap- 
per, raised  My  Man  In  Dun- 


dalk 51b  after  he  was  polled 
up  last  time,”  said  Cnrley. 
“He  is  handicapping  the 
trainer  and  not  the  horse  so 
I have  informed  the  BHB 
that  none  of  my  horses  will 
ran  in  fixture  until  some 
rectifying  action  is  taken. 

“It  is  a vindictive  act  be- 
cause I complained  about 
the  rating  of  another  of  my 
horses  earlier.  It  costs  £200 
a week  to  keep  each  one  in 
training  and  I aw  tailing 
the  BHB  that  they  can  pick 
up  the  bill.” 


Despite  the  hefty  fine. 
Cnrley  is  unrepentant  and 
is  threatening  legal  action. 

Rain  almost  stopped  play 
at  Lingfield.  bat  Glitter  Isle 
coped  magnificently  with 
the  testing  conditions  to 
pnt  himself  on  course  for 
the  Sun  Alliance  Chase  at 
Cheltenham. 

A fence  and  a hurdle  in 
the  back  straight  had  to  be 
omitted  because  of  water- 
logging and  an  inspection 
was  called  after  two  races 
before  the  meeting  could 


continue.  Jockeys  Norman 
Williamson.  Jamie  Osborne 
and  Simon  McNeill  joined 
the  stewards  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  chase 
coarse  on  the  far  side,  but 
the  surface  was  eventually 
considered  safe. 

Racing  was  delayed  by  20 
minutes  and  the  last  race 
was  run  in  virtual  dark- 
ness. But  Glitter  Isle's  class 
shone  through  as  he  coast- 
ed to  a 12  lengths  success 
from  Angelo's  Double  in 
the  Oxted  Novice  Chase. 


“I  didn't  see  him  put  a 
foot  wrong,"  siiid  winning 
trainer  Josh  GifTord.  “Ide- 
ally I would  like  hint  to 
have  had  another  couple  of 
runs  before  Cheltenham, 
but  ir  the  ground  is  soft  he 
will  have  a crack  at  the  Sun 
Alliance." 

No  weather  worries  on 
the  Equitrack  at  Lingfield 
today,  where  Tachycardia 
(3.00)  can  complete  a hat- 
trick.  Her  form  has  im- 
proved since  she  has  been 
ridden  with  more  restraint. 


Imperial  gets  Gowran  call 


IMPERIAL  CALL  will  have 
his  final  outing  before  de- 
fending his  nwitOTham  Gold 
Cup  crown  in  the  Red  Mills 
Trial  Chase  at  Gowran  Park 
on  Saturday,  trainer  Fergie 
Sutherland  said  yesterday. 

Imperial  Call  is  William 
Hill’s  7-2  Gold  Cup  favourite. 


Dorans  Pride,  the  firm’s  9-2 
second  favourite,  steps  out  of 
novice  company  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Kinloch  Brae 
Chase  at  Thurles  today. 

Chief  rivals  in  a five-runner 
tirirf  are  Merry  Gale,  fourth  to 
Danoli  at  Leopardstown,  and 
Royal  Mountbrowne. 


Catterick 
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a 4-44SR1  WWW!  XTWiKrilOJUWEAltatY  5-11-5 

e o-pra  DOtMALMS]  B RothweU  B-TT-a  — ■ 

T OOPSS5-m»»Alim001T»0«pO»|JJNlBi*in5-1H. 

a bp  iwrurwpi>miipi»i«U'iH 

a 0444  *AASRfffJJto*n4-l>-1J 

IAYBUS 


l(1M)  T K*q  8-10-0 — 

- ~ — 


,1,  «g My  Cfwlio  7.  T—  PY*  ifc  * 

5-2  Fryw  Sauou.  11-fl  encfwM  CttagB.  B-i  KHdnmnr  Cidfc  8IS».  7-1 
igal,  B-1  PWngtwi,  12-1  HglilfaHfinHC.TBiPBSt8l»  


kered  first  time  today:  CATTERICK  2^5  Tico  Gold. 
rON  2.45  Lucky  Eddie;  4^5  Moor  Hall  Lady,  Sausalito 
\NBOWN450RathkeaL 


Results 


IA8MT  MOORE,  N WUIlwnaon 
I*  da  Cato***  rmjM 
a-1J.  7-4  f«r  MuWMMlb.  IS  IJ" 
Silvan)  Tola:  EMU  E2.W,  2230, 
i f:  £47 JO.  Trio:  £171.10.  CSR 

r«RMER  FOR  PLAYERS,  N W0- 

»d«  M (2S- 1 ).  long. S.  d^rt. 
n:  E2«  n.io,  CiJO.  C10JO. 

Ml  Trio:  CTUXL  CSF:  B4.7S. 

uttwi  w*  p hw* 
fm  Oorfria  (s-a  3,  laiRaa  Da* 

) 13  ran  12.‘«tW.  (J  GfflOfdJ  T® 
ft  £1.70.  E4J0.  Of-  I8JO-  TrtO! 

C5’lia  - — R Ouiwumrijr 


HmQTota: 
' w in  Owl  R £l0m  CSR 

TALJOr^kjiivrtxxly  (5-1  Co 
Hi  Roobta  te-11:  ».  no  Ira— 
CoFav).  5-iCoHwShan«oora 

■an  Ii,  3*.  (C  idaimJ  TWarEBOO; 


E2J0,  CSJO.  ci«.  Dual  l^_  Cl 2L1<X  THol 
E42J0.  CSRC3M3.  Trieast  Cl51  J7.  NR:  «Y 
Uan  In  Dundalk.  _ , 

CM  1,  VICO  MPT  DE  VALMOHT,  Mr  T 
MTKheU  £-1k  2.  R— atar  i (W): 
r {12-1).  11-8  Fov  Holland 

House.  13  ran  12.  dlsL  (P  Mctnlts)  Tote 
SSJft  £1 J0.  ESca  £2.70.  Dual  R C18.40. 
TrkKET21jaCSArCZ7.il. 

BMt  t,  RRSAX,  R Durmuody  (2-1  ]i  a, 
• (0-4  FavJ;  S,  Ah  Baa 


(20-1).  14  ran  NX.  18,  (Lady  Harrlaaj  TotK 
E3JII;  E1.7a  91-TIL  E22IL  Dual  F:ET  JO.  TriK 
Nolwei».CSfi£SJ1. 

OIUDPaTlE2Bja.PLRCBPOn  C25O40. 
j«ciciK3nnoj77ja 

MUSSELBURGH 

2.104  1,  PALACE  OP  QMB,  W Dowling 

(M  Jl  Favk  2,  OaMu-7  (9-2  J Faw):  3, 

BgdEa  DM*  (1V1).  10  ran  13L  ft  (L 

Lurwoi  tom:  cmot  e2jo.  n.70.  max  or.- 

Ci 0.10.  Trio:  E2Sm  CSF:  C22.7T.  Tricase 

P1B8J&. 

Zj40r  1,  RHMBn  RANB,  R Suppla  (8-4 
Fan);  R.  Hart  A Dau* 113-1):  3.  Knw 
^(o-sla  (5-1).  9 ran  B.  2.  (P  ttorasitn)  Tow 
E2.4D:  El 20.  E2.D0.  E2.ia  Dual  ft  El 6 JO, 
Tritt  ETOS5.  C8F:  n7JB.  Trtaast  E0R.77. 
3.IO2  1,  DOUBLE  AUDIT,  P Caiteriy 
(15-8):  *.  M»l7»«lav  (7-4  Fmv}-.  3,  IW 


Sandown  Park  card  with  form  guide 


2.00  vriaor  nows  nnau  rh  i iO|W  cmos 

11  JOYU5H  (141(D)  J0KJ  5-1 V12 


1 

X 

4 

C 

« 

7 

■ 

0 

w 

11 


4 ABSOLUTS  LIDT(  14)  J Qdon!  5-11-4 
OUDU  AATN  J JmUm  4-11-4 


_JOU. 


A-  HC  KNOWS  THE  NOUS  (3S7)R  BocU*  5-11-4 
(EH  MD  Mr*  L RklNflk  8-11-4 
18-4P  OLCAIXS  BAY  (Z3)  (SA)  O STamooC  7-1V4 
E0DAJJAJ  Ub  L Boot  5-1V4 
0 HAUNOB  (IS)  QhuUaid  5-11-4 
ZTAAUMO  Mis  PToanstoy  0-11-4 

0 MCtSKM  MAMH  (50)  K Burke  4-tiM)  

M 00W«nill«*RB»{1X)CHSaW»4-iM  __ — 
i m A«aD  a Om  Mk  Tka  *WV,  aamMs  im  a 


V2  Jnyuttl.  5-1  KBEan*  Bw.  10-1  OoNDlTte  YAnd.  Ataohn  UWL  QHi  PSttl.W-1  Kawi  BU. 
33-1  Pastings.  Dsdsion  ltdzr.  He  Knows  Tla  Rulee  Hnaii 

nwi  OUEK  • JOTBStt  Led  IB  3rd.  led  SU.  ran  on  ««■  8sL  «oo  by  9 Iron  DM  Paw.  act!  A8S0LU1E 
U«T  (rae  7W.  no  a»m  ha  3 ou;  aiUMr  IE  sasy  4ft  (ToWflavRs  nev  Id.  38). 

OLCAIOK  BAYk  WsMeoed  4 out  CBi  and  no  dwea  atea  pAed  up  2 OU  In  rnea  M Oy  Sped*  Bast 
(LMcaWraMmOynovM.GdSa). 

OD  MITHTHK  WRHk  MM  up,  401  M*n  niMl  f Ois.  won  aManadk  W 4n  Of  10  OaftlBd  WyMl 
pandowi  anl  My  nov  htf,  Orl}. 


2.35  AEBT  HUP  CUD  ROWCE  HUHCtf  OUSE  Ra  110yds  CftROO 
1 24-023  1SK1BHDV  (R1)PM  JEHM  5-12-0  — PI 


t 4112-34  TAKE  THE  BOCKSKAI  {SB}  T Ttnsuon  Jnrae  VM1-S 

3 S42-232  HAWAJUM  SAR  (IS)  A TcnaU  7-1V3  

4 Q0P/J>  0HEDFU£(SS)  Urs  L RldBrth  5-TO-O  


n ftTWhalha  RMA  7 
Battia*  6-4  HsmianSBiB.  2-1  YUsWtady,  54  Tata  Vis  BndeUn.  35-1  Onaofaa  4imi 

posh  GDH1B-IUMAIUN  SADPionMrLcMMd  ahwatiaq  nn,  oo  Knpiwifla  noid  m iShrttnd 
Pskawso  (WlmRcr  So  no*  cti.  Q5Fm). 

nnmCNaad  tawtao.  NtlSB*.  ridden  Sort,  ora  pn.  E M «l  UtuMndSr  Lead  (Hrtng** 
3m  nereft  G5S(). 

TAKETREBUCKSKEh  HeM  up,  «flnn  And.  awhsntdS  out  1S4U  K7  MMONn  (UBoxM  2n4(  nw 

<*.  sa).  _ 

OKHNVSI  IWedotlwnen  pnied  up  betes  3 aw  twMadSopte  M«  (UngOsUaslITtOirnairlKpA  91). 


3.1  OrARDDEcemnwRALjoaunry  handicap  HBBouxaiiioHiCftaco 

S OrtBttl 5-T1-T3  PH  liy 

U Pipe  7-1V8 


311-841  POaMKTAL(1B)( 
510014-3  DOCTOR  (IX)  ( 


22BWOC4KWTIIAPC<X}(D)SWellorS-11-4  

13-2501  ROYAL  KYDIT  (1 5)  (U)  D {kndoSO  5-10-12  . 
11440-2  CAR  CAR  CHARUECU  OH  J PM  7-10-10 
0-12103  RAZBtniSfDP)  ft  flea*  5-10-8 
I'np&DoataHB.Caal 


-0R« 


4 CD 


50MI  cum- ooerooib  Snowb  heaaeey  on  briSM  Iran  3 out  renar  ptaad  u casUeno*.  9 M d M 
bn»M  Kadsmi  «tth  COijn  NAP  (gw  4W  tRUd  ell  (QapNM  2mi10y  wu  OH- MU. 
PORDTAUHeadeay  ufler  2 ad.  lea  ItaL  r*a  on  Ml.  mo  by  Eft  fcwn  BoSw  (CheMihan  2m«  lep  Ml. 
6d) 

ROYAL  4Wm  Undi  RL  an  0UL  won  by  8 Spa  Hand**  (WsdMrm  hep  hdL  GrTfin). 
CARCARCRAMmHaadaayOBl,  OaMdrimri  a*,  no  k^raaRao.  Ml  2MW  VI  beiMRylna  ROder 
(Asxl  ShM  lep  ML  CdFin}. 

RA220RI  Lad  io  3 oa  rtaden  appraacNna  WL  ona  pae,  R 3ra  d 8 MNnd  AWed  DMerulen  (FMaatoM 
RniniOyhcphitSlL 


3.45  laiMaoHoeoN  iiairwcap  crakkm  44  iicm  ca^ii 

1 40ZVF5  NOAA»RDaAD»|»1)JQiaon)5-1VO 
X 15SE01  QAHraOWUH(M)<D)Df 


6-1  Vi 

3 0FW11  TOO PUlSUtmm A Tisw8 8-10-13  _ 

4 14-7140  SOLO  OWT  (23)  CO)  A June*  510-0 

top  mm  upsi  OMTitewfc  s^tm  pkau  o 

BNtfev  5-*GwrytaR«i.  2-1  Too  Pkab.  7-2  No  PWnNoOdo.  12-1  Solo  Qua  Cnaeaem 

AOM  OUDX  • OMRYtOUCRi  Made  A dear  apprwxMg  3 eu.  sadly,  aon  By  HI  bom  Fhe  To  Sewn 
(Xarnqejn  2m«mo»  hep  di.  Gri). 

TOO  PUKIb  IRkteL  poor  3rd  aMn  M dear  2 o«  «*n  by  Ran  »wa  Rva  To  8araa  ate  »aa  baiPy 
NawpeiW  an)  rduaed  2 ouL  eoidnuad  (Wncaann  2*9  hep  en.  S5Fm). 

NO  ARM  NO  SARA  Headway  Wh.  waatenad  appraadiwg  2 OU.  29  Bb  d 8 beNad  Sound  Smng 
(UngOeU  »n  hep  ed.  Sd«t). 

•out  SBmioK  place  «&.  aeon  used  eft  421 7tt  c4  w behhd  Bander  Hart  (LebMar  3*  hep  di.  G5Fml. 


4.15 

1 F1143V  HCWARVAUBI  (289)  (D)  1*4  C MartSoga  M2^ 

S 1P1R44-TOOORAAaU(XBT)(D9CS<Mdng»-12-4 

3 SY131 12-  WRD  RLBSWN  (374)  (C)  16*  J PHgeon  13-12-* 

4 W3413F-  ARAM  KHMC3T3}(C*)j«ni  13-18-1 
9 UI5M4F-  RR  ROSTON  (34X)  (C)  IAS  U RBntay  12-12-1 
8 W5B45-  ADORE  WOOD  (404)  8 Brass  HMVIO 
7 amn-MviLiaacHiiAAna-iH 

TOP  Aom  TEW  iwM*  % Somanmm  7 

54  urdeara.  7-4  Md  Hi*liM.  3-1  Ho«*lya4Ba.  5-1  Amrl  Hag.  !0-1  Tuder  MW  Pnors  Wood. 
33-1  Royal  Mdi  7imm 

pom  SSIBR  - DI  BOSTON:  ftoniari,  led  txh  totf  M tltt  baMna  Wrmt  Ceoqueror  (Sandnm 

WRDIJJtwifc  Owed  uadn.  dddM4  out  nyad  on  W,  7&  M d 4 boUnd  WoW>  Legion  PbraM 
3mWMyhtedi.RnJ. 

■OWAEYASWfe  Led  «*.  aooo  dear,  am  by  9 tan  Has  CM  (WBW*  *14(1  TOf  M*  di,  Gofla). 


■ (4—11.  B ran  IX,  a UHoaard 

jotinsan)  Tow  CMO:  Cl  JO.  Cl  .113.  Dual  ft 
C&80.CSF:£S.04. 

MO-.  1.  GUSH  SUPREME,  P CarDony 
(10-n  fhv);  a,  Boym  a, 

fOSky  Dm  (IB-1).  B ran  7.  S.  (M  Todhunear) 
ToW  £1  JO.  C1.40,  C1.7tLt2Ja  Dual  F:  E2.10. 
CST  CS  So-  Trieasb  C46  J7. 

4.104 1,  HOWAVRAX,  Mr  A Paritar  (7-2); 
a.  Uaaa  (7-1k  S,  Hnaa  Tianelir 

to-1  L 10-11  Fav  Moonr  Ktt.  8 ran  7. 12.  (K 
Andarsml  Tola:  S4.7D:  Ci.«L  ft  .89.  HJl 
df:  Eaaia  tiw  c&S-io.  css  e2or  wt 

PlparP'Orurtunond. 

L40|  1,  MR  CHRISTIE.  AThomtun  (7-Q: 
L pa  ial  C»y  (1M|:  * Htawa  ftliaea 
(11-4  Fav).  11  ran  1.  UC.  I Mite  L SldtUJ) 
TOW  £5.40;  £1.70,  EZJO.  Cljft  Dual  ft 
08.80.  Trio.  Casa  CSF:  C44J2.  Trieaat 
Clgoza  W:  Cteawr.  Daahraar. 
guiDPona.iapucEPonn7jL 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
IJOi  t,  UAW3AB,  S Drnama  (2-1  Fab):  9, 
BoD  Rffon  (B-1L  abSHteHsp£jB-1).  B ran 
X.  D£.  (P  Sfexphy)  Tata:  £420;  CZ^O.  £3X0. 
n JO.  Dual  F.  C?ixa  Trio:  £2360.  CSF: 
£1054  TrieaaC'£74J4.  NRiNasftaaL 
Uh  4,  DOM  SRRASTIAM,  D HollaMl 
(11-10  Pa*):  X.  Ateueil  (4-1 1 3,  Van- 
- (9-TL 11  itnS.2.  (WHaggXt) 


TotK  £2.10;  £1.10,  G3J0,  CX.40.  Dual  F:  08Ja 
Triw  £14X0.  CSF:  CSX2. 

XJBOt  1,  PETOStON,  U Wlonam  (4-1);  X, 
HaVHfe  Of  AWaa  (9-4  X Fav):  U.  PHRadal 
(18-1).  9-t  X Fav  Stuttyr.  10  ran  lit  6.  (J 
Paareo)  Tote  C4X0:  £1X0.  £1.70.  £2X0  OF: 
E13Xa  Trio:  £2820.  CSft  £12X8.  HR;  Ra- 
chael's Dawn. 

3X0i  1,  RAKD,  D Honond  (9-1  ft  9. 

■awl  Bam  [100-30  Fav);  3,  Yaoat 
(70— iy.  a ran  Mr,  2X.  (Mrs  L stums)  Tata 
£12X0-  £1X0.  £2X0.  £2X0.  Dual  F:  £18.00. 
CSF:  £34X8.Tr1caac  E281X&. 

SDR  f,  BRUTAL  FANTASY,  R L*&n 
(5-1  Jt  Fav):  X,  llenane  (S-U  3,  WgWfe- 
gala  fora  (5-1).  3-1 A Fa*  SIouxuwa  8 
ran  UtX.  (J  Eyra)  ToW  CL8ft  Cl. 70.  £4X0. 
OF:  C11XQ.  CSft  CT7Xa 
42D>  4,  KOVAL  CASCADE,  L Newton 
(«):  X.  How  OoH  Ohae«ar  (3-1  Fav);  S. 
PrattySDy  (4-1).  9 rani  nk.  (B  McMOftOfi) 
Tow  £7X0;  £2X0.  £1X0,  £1.70.  Dual  ft 
£8060.  TV  to:  £11.40.  CSF;  £1866. 

46lh  1,  NORTHBD  MOTTO,  D QrtflTOis 
(6-1);2.ateteoTI*^(12-1);3,ABteW«i- 
Raaa  (10-1).  e-4  Pav  Slip  Xg.  9 ran  4,  IX.  (J 
aoAftj]  Tufa:  £3.60:  C1X0.  £1 60.  £1X0.  Dual 
ft  £21X0.  Ttte  £36X0.  CSF ; £84X8.  Tneaae 
E5S1X0.  Nft  Anus. 

QUADPOT.C13.00. 

PUCUOTlElW. 


AHAifl  KM  Thbt  teen  M 3rt  OdSad  CMpoar  (FdBstoaaa  2*SI  na  cK  (k^.  Earter  Idi^ed  wdl  aas^ 
ikm  By  B beni  A Windy  Cttzan  (UMow  Sm  rw  U,  GdL 

TUDOR  MBUfe  TdRd  di  «4*n  pURd  up  babe*  4 ou  MOD  WRe  Appraadi  (Rorcestor  Xn<l  1 »y  rap  d>. 
04). 

POORS  KOOD.  Owed  toadan  fldl.  uralural  tram  Xdi,  «4t  6*  d 9 behind  Cans  Court  (Harare* 
RnrilHy  no*  di.  G864) 

ROYAL  MD  bi  ranr  wheo  poped  M 11th,  WSwl  o«  when  pulled  up  Iasi  behNS  Jud  One  Canafem 
(Hwteiid  »n  « MU  hep  ch,  QiQ. 


4w50  DRRIO  HOnCEMUnCAP M0IBUI am  M C3X39 
DQ2/3-  HRTAQR  CLARET  (440)  J CMord  8-11-10 

02-2*15  DACSAOEOOLD(81)J  Old  LIH  

to-us  RDYALRA*CN(1^JOaiDr08-ll-e  — 

1 3PRCUL  HEAT  (XX)  N Hentaraan  S-l  1-6 
F45-10E  HAHUS  (22)  N Twtem-Oeria*  7-1V3  - 
0P12-16  IHIADQR(7)(D)n  Cund  8-1V8 
514142  ALLOW  (•)  B LJtefDyn  8-11-2 


5AMME  ARYDeALRM(12)ABteteM6-1B-Q 
P02-P  TOIICR  «*Tf1»VN  Walker  5-10-10 


10  00-080  RAIDUALCSO)  UHaomn-Bli  8-158 

11  2-88010  EQUITY'S  MRURQ  (1)  D O'Brien  S-10-6 
IX  64823  LOtKHrRRLYmF  Jordan  7-153 

13  240  LORD  KBAUCC(IX)  8 Itetm  510-2 

14  PA4ff1  PARADE  ROrm  (14)  Pltephy  5151 

15  MTOJ-0  FAXLSYBI POSXMS) I4ra L fttdmda 5 
IDPWREnPR  foieiAM  RtetftElra4irR.ReyMlfoe* »T 

Baton*  1 VI  Special  Be*.  5LUImtor,  7-1  floyd  Raven.  Alton.  51  lorRh  Idly.  Pnyelcal  Ft*.  151 
Iteiler,  Vintage  aarettt-J  Parade  Racer  15  nun 

P0RM  RUHIE  - DEC  IAL  READ  Piteilmrt.  MMnKradtaat.rBnDn.wonbrffltrorn  Edndon  Bleu 
Monte  2*«110y  nor  ltd.  G5SW. 

ROYAL  BAVIN:  bi  Bite,  erased  earner  M.  no  ImpmUon.  MB  2nd  M H)  behind  FkMbig  The  Fads 
Mkadone  Ml  K*  mid,  GuXq. 

RDADOlh  From  iflto  cut  d hendcap.  tend  4 out  artien  w*l  bm  6ti  bohub  Henruaa  ttowera  (Huratoodon 
2mdl  nor  hep  hdL  SdLftMBBdywDraesAy  by  RtRim  taring  AbrgtFnmwdlXlmcono  hep  hd.G5SB) 
ALURK  Headway  9ft.  every  chance  lad.  inWa  to  RddM.  31  2nd  d IS  behind  BuBhead  (Newbury 
SmllOy  bcpbd.ar). 

IOSRR TULVi Held Uftdtoii4ai4  Dyad  on  IML  4E  3rd  d IBDehtod  MDci  TrW  Mceste  amtniDy  nov 
hepnd.  C53b). 

PEY8BAL  RRfc  Lad  2 od  n lid.  unable  to  osickan,  08  2nd  d 9 bdund  B Freddie  (Sandown  2m6iman  hdi. 
CUrfml 

■(AHUM  Lad  2nd  to  7ft,  weakened  3 oul  Bled  df  Sh  Deri  ra  land  Cleric  lUnghdd  Xn7l  nov  na,  Hvyj 
WACRAOR  OOUb  Uial  ptoes  wtth  enw  Siti.  rtddan  dte  6ft,  na  ftoraealoik.  ZSB  ah  d 5 5 miners  bdrma 
Terr*  Bridge  (CMbenhera  3ei1(  no*  let.  Qd) 

YHflAORCLADnHraO**  Rn,  one  pace  tram*  out,  2S  3rd  d behind  Pharanear  tCMpsuw  EadllOy 
nee  hdL  88). 

PARADR  RACSh  Md  up.  lodi  goad  hew.  led  na*  3 out  ridden  ed  to  beet  Whaebomet  S (Towceste 
2BH  eeA  hep  hd.  HI). 


Lingfield  (all-weather) 


1 .55  D VALMCIRHS  AHATIUR  RRR3W  RAMtHCAA  Ira  » O.T78 

T 111321  QOUmi  KADGB(6)(Hk  te)  It  Ry*t5IV8 SL*ndRe(4)8 

X 2234-11  RBTUAAMI  US)  (CO)  IBn  B Sarrien  51V7 LStW*o  (4)  7 

3 020518  CLASSY  CHB  (12)  (CD)  JWhn  510-0 J Crowley  (7)  2 

4 605051  CAUHa0LA(13)0 Mortoy 4-513  OBe*  lenee  3 

9 600M»  aHAUTABI DDE (13»(BA) J Bommrey 5-511  — —MraLPewrawB 

• 021450  CROSSTALK {42} R Strange  S-511 J Dewfewrst (7)  5 

5BJ5-08  HOD (R) P Bdtor *-9-3  — JRnAPemRI 


7 

8 

TOP 


6334)88  PORT  DROP  BOBR>(R)(QD  Them  550  Dee  J AeUeu  4* 

8,tHH»itll  T.UwdR 

Betttov  52  Calendula.  5i  Oolden  Hadeer.  9-2  hnsaxte  5t  QueUdr  Prato.  7-1  tarn  Drop  Bernes,  lo-l 
Cteey ChtoL U-l  Cion Tafc  Bnanero 


2>25  VOUM LOVE RELUM  HANDICAP XMBSX77 

1 28136-6  RATTTflAS BYETTOOE (23) (CD) Un B Sandere *-5H — SSaederaS 
X tt-4405  BA IUHB0WA(R)(O(D) A BdtoyWIO  . JBHwgftwi4 

3 B32S8-8  RLEOALLT  rOU«  (14)  L»4««BBue  HeH  4-B-4 — «ljwi« 

4 098-000  OU) KUSH VMQ (31) PHaetom 4-51 SDrownoT 

B 055450  PSWWIAH RUD (2g)  14  BoRey 0-57 JIMB|5)3* 

B /«40»-  KALAKATl(S91)(C)JBrid9er  158-8 ADdv(S)1 

7 05000  RBOUOHIDNSBPIHW (14) WteteCO 4-7-11 MBaW(3)2 

ReHtop  51  Medhtoe  Uyedque.  5-2  Be  (ton  Hcraa.  51  llegdhr  Van.  5l  OW  Hi»n  Wng.  15'  Peruan 
Bud.  151  Katakwle  851  BrauBMons  RdHi 


3.00  CASAROVA  HAIRtoCAP  M CX^M 

1 003-01S  8QUW! COmK (X) (TUB*) DOupnwn 515?  — ££**?** 

X 30006-2  XXHOPBOH OP CUNAXA (tR) (D) U F-Qcaley 510-0 -***»** 

S OOOP-5  RBIAPI cab) (CO) (D)J Carr 4-512 — 

4 04-3603  THR  ARSKY  FADMB(14)  (Tk)  W Timer  44-11 D NeOdlfci  (7)  S'* 

B 540804  DOURU OSCAR (7) CP) OMdtofo 4-9-10  f*^®*!?!** 

5 30-0033  MWmRRBTDMl  LANE  (B)  Mn  L Stotol  554 T StoUM  (T)  13* 

T 460005  LOCHOH 1X13)  (CR)  Urs  N Meeadey  59-0  10 

S 3S5521  IVOm  0MB«*(7)(T»-J(C)  K n»ry^ ^ 

n D2532B  AUAX (28) (D) Gey KeBft*ay7-54 DHutendll 

10  8-00(11  TACHYCARDIA  (1*}(CIUR0'a<ha»  5-54 Varie,  (3)1* 

41  005451  aDTASOTdMtaflJLKjnfoM? X gratae  3 

IX  052208  nRCKASTlHKV2B(7)(O1Rora*dThDne»an59-0 iFrawgr 

IS  050509  MElIHBEinOEBBBEnUiCD)  HIM  JOraM  5511  ,_-XW»taewrl 

14  505504  SUPEKAO(12|JBridgsr54-3 Italy (5) » 

TOP  POPE  UP&  Sam  Cm*  5 tateae  X a*tt  7 

—tv-  51  9r  Task*.  1V2  Trahyoidto.  7-1  Nury'l  Grab  Lbra.  51  Erjutfe  Come.  Dcdru  Oscar. 
FeadwteDM  Lam.  151  A(az.  Thlci  AlThlenev  Xenophon  DICunan  Knraears 


Taunton 


1401 
2.101 
ZASMeterDram 


LIO  Maid  Emml 
3.S9  CeRtoo 
UJFtodayRrw 


3.3  5 SRALBB  RTITR  A UMNO  KtoR  HAMOKAP  3YO  1>w  XX.TOO 
1 51  RASTlCMEl14)(CO)nrtte»-7 

s 41  HRTT  OF  VICTORY  (18)  (CO)  M Bel  57 

3 008105  SMVT  (104)  UPdstea  512 

4 OOSB-6  PtEZLDWfT  (T)  C BrfcaJn  8-0 

TOP  F0WI  TMTi  Awlh.hU  B,tCal  Ot  VkAaryB 

Bedfa*  54  Hint  01  Vidory.  7-4  PeeScna,  52  SenX  51  PiDristran 


4.10  CUPID  MUMS'  AUCTION  RAIDDIsrAKDBTO  71  EZXTX 
53  JUUAt  RBATHm  fl  Gvnl  50 


..PEtaendtaMB 


(i*2)MPoi#*se5H TCI 

3 SB  NATIVE  THATCH  (XI)  W Timer  511 Dtaraewei  (9)1 

4 0405  SHAI*I*YHOtT(te)QLMWfa 511  SWUheerthS 

B 0-3  9WS  DAKAR (2B)P  Whet 511  AlMto(3)8 

B 0005  SHERELHCmC(44)JBrtdQer511 ADdy(S)3 

TOP  POEM  TMSi  Kte*e  Pwedr.  7,  Du  He  ulieeS 

BetBag:  8-4  SiaBBytUy.  iMUbs  Berreftra.  51  Jda  s RdRM.  51  Sta  s Dana  51  tttiira  Thatsh. 
12-1  She's  Etodric  (mem 


4w40 1AY  IT  MITE  BOSS  RADEN  STAKES  lee  « O^OB 
1 05  HAPPY REDHD (108) EEnrigtl 4-510  


202282  MAKHALf7)  D Ltaray  SdA  55M 


LPMr(8)3 


X 325522  RANDOM  KRBHEH  (12)  H Ingram  4-510  _ 

4 05  HUBEI  (105)  klJHHMi  3-53 

TOP  AORRUPSeHaede*  KbMessB,takbel7 

B*f  1*7-4  Random  Ktodnam.  51  tonal.  52  Rumaa.  151  Happy  Unototn 


trendmeX 

J Feeelrto  4 


Gone  Coed  (good  M sen  in  pfoewe). » Duaolee  htafen 

Kgtra  to  brackets  dlor  horae^  narae  dwnto  dape  itace  Meet  NH  ewdna. 

1.40  BLACKDOWN  RADGN  HURDLE  (D(V  I)  2m  II C1XV7 

101  V2  BREAK  THE  RULES  (13)  U Pipe  51  VS O Supple  (7 1 

103  joke  ft  Pneiips  MVS  — - — JRaMen 

103  ij  HYSnCWU.(13)RFrrai5lv4 JAro* 

104  RUMPGLSTILTSIUN  H Howe  511-5 HFUrrant 

108  SOUNBI  COVE  Martyn  Meade  7-1V3 .CRanda 

108  0-6  SOUTH  WEST  EXPRESS  (92)  D Winllo  511-6  — Rfataelen 

107  VANB0ROlNlHLAD(1497)MBMun51VS  — . ..  . T Dmcawibn (3) 

IM  VEWCEBEACHCBrpok5  511-S ..  C Brute* 

IM  B50WALTBM  DESTINY  (88)  CMrtchen  51  t-S  SIMM 

110  ZSi  nEVONPEA*AHT(M)LC0Urell5l1-0 RrLJeftmd 

111  OAUNNE  JOKER  (*4)P  HOW*  510-0 CTnnwey 

112  1 KINOS WITNESS (14) PNcndb 510-0 - .DBridgwular 

113  K1NNE5CASH  P Bowen  510-0  — „..B  Jnbmrn 

114  MASTER-H  ft  Alitor  510-0  - -A  Thornton 

TOP  FORM  TIP*  Kfaigi  RWween  R,  Draw  Pnaa*  B,  Break  the  tatee  a 

Intny  7-4  B>e5  The  Rule*.  51  Devon  Pvasam.  7-1  Vance  Beach.  Kings  Wlnrsv  5l  Kinnewnsn  U-i 
South  Wnsi  Express.  151  Master-K  Alpine  Jo*er  14  rumen 

2. 1 O AORLOCK  5ELLRM  HANDICAP  HURDIC  ton  II  C2J09 

201  31ZSSQUnrRBPAmt13)(D1(BA)HHoaoet7-1510  — JH*riB(7) 

202  ]1  PROUD  RIAQE  {13)0  tfcCci*  5157  .OBridRwaer 

183  T221  DYIAAH  I13)(CO)M  Pipe5l1-6  CReude* 

204  Z82T-48  GENERAL  SHIRLEY  (210)  P Uedjer  51V-3 RCMui(7) 

2M  SICOW  um£H00U0AN(12UC0)R  Hedges  51513  T Dascembe  (3)  * 

208  00206  line  STREET  BLUES  (12)  C Brooks  51513  OBrwBey* 

207  30F055  SHAHAKEE  (288)  B Llewellyn  151510 to  J L UnareRyn 

2M  ttOP-M  STEBI  POINT (100) B FtJfl  5159 J Fro* 

209  Omcs-O  DBSOLVE  (76)  NLampord  510-8 Ur  L Batar  (7) 

210  ISiUto-iO  AUNHCK  COLONNADE  (IT)  H Usher  15157  „ WWaraton 

211  62P4'-Ff|  HAI8I0WFAT  LADY  (IS)  N Berra  5155  .-.JRaMen 

212  JP44P-0  UCK  THE  YANK  (12)  H Oliver  7-155 JeaRutOiimr 

213  IWMO  NORDLYS(13)(D)B  Llewelyn  5151  I Lawrence 

214  i/POP-25  KASKAN  (56)  (BA)  P Hayward  5150 B Fenton 

218  'Q/PoPf-  COURAC5MOH-BRAVE  (708)  T Goorgo  5150  N J 

216  S.  I5GP-  BOLD  REDS  (7B8)  A Burrow  51M — .. 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Keeton  8.  tar  Stra*  Btaea  7,  Aland  hap  8 

tatlh^.  lV4Dto3T,  5i  Pieud  nna9e.51  Giewing  Pain.  151  Lime  Street  Blurs.  Oiiwrai  snviev.  tr-» 
Ibck  The  Tam.  Sn-er  Ppmi  kasnan  Uwt  HooUgan 16  merer* 

2.45  HENLADE  NOIICE  CHASE  2*31  EftSIR 

301  ri12F  MISTER DRUH (12) MW4Unaon513-D WHanton 

a02  Jl^rCC  CAROLO  (1 3)  C BrocAs  7-11-8 OBradtoyw 

303  25PC»  ASTRAL  INVASION  (8)  TWdl  511-2  RNa*ary(3)* 

304  POPir-e  DUNNICItS  VtQR  (BS)  F Tucker  511-2 to  CrVffitm  (7) 

309  KO-Ki  U»CKYED0B{1«)PHd«511-:  — — . -CRaode* 

304  456-P?  LUCKY 7ANNBJ (22) »sj H hnlgW 51vr  JCnDety 

307  POPPP,:-  RUSTIC  FUCHT  (i  OSH»  L Waring  1515J O Leaby 

308  SYDNEY  BOON DOmortn 51 1-:  PHdtoy 

505  3T4P-P0  CEtoM  RKT  (61)  Mrt  P tafteU  515 1 1 UrLJcHDfd 

310  2S45PU  WIR  A HARD  (IX)  B Rya'1 7-1511 TOeecmnhepI 

TOP  fORM  TIPSc  Oereto  B.  Hbtor  Dnra  7 

Bettbrp  54  Circle.  W Uttlvr  Drum.  51  Luclv  Sddie.  151  Dunn***  Wmt.  Utir  Ijnen.  1--1  bvaito 
Bc-jri.  D51  Astral  immii.  Kin  A Harm  10  iiemira 

3.20  BUlNtoORE  MARES'  ONLY  HANDICAP  HURDLE  Srw  HOyde  CLAOO 

401  604-11  HAD  EOUAL(fX)  (CD)  U Pipe  5150 050*1.(7) 

402  II4134-’  RYHLACKTinHN(131)PN,ch0lls7-11-«  . . - 0BufTOW»<5) 

403  F1HF0P4  AnSSto«HI60LD(15)(e)RH«lgrs5i1-f  _ . ..  T Dnombr  (3)  w 

404  <niB  FLEUR DETAL (8) W Turner 51 1-6 JPowei{7) 

403  :rpc£  FRIST  CHACK  (B)  F Jurdan  ii-1 50  _ - S Wynne 

408  1-VL3W  COLErnrSCHOtCX(»2)GHam5151)  - - AThenden 

407  O-auti  SCOTTISH WEDUM0(8)(7Mas)(C)TWall7-i5 13  . JtMxaeylS) 

408  0 P-56J  WSSBNCRET  (SB)  CMnchWI  7-154  - D BrMflwUn 

409  STWK54-«WE(12jBt(Bwrt/ynr-KK: J Lawrence 

410  1SA)-V  APACKEE  FLOWKR  (BO)  (D)  H Hmi  7-157  ...  A Johnson 

411  K3I-  DRACONMIST  (12)  (BF)  D Bixthpil  7-150  - . - DJBun*oB* 

412  0C-3P4  SUIDER  HAVEN  (SB)  NUteUid  5H>-0 HrAKInaoe 

413  .K3»-  STRAY  HAMIOIIY  |S80)  R Smith  7-10-0  CMmide 

414  iOP-3P  AUemRRROR  (14)11  Bteop  510-0  to  Crtffitrn  [71  * 

415  056CP  KONCIE5  MELODY  (14)  K Blinup  510-0 RCroenr 

41B  O—tir-S  BROWN  WREN  (13)  PHobtS  510-0  OTormey 

TOP  RMUI  TIPSi  OnRuenW  S,  Ftet  Crach  7,  SeoObfe  WedAra  S 

n*M?  *fn  ri~n  ~'  * - -- — ,--r—  -|  « ■ «.-u- p.r-tCi tn<  id- ' b’.vT' 

Wren.  Fltu  De  7ur.  12-1  Dijgonm.sl  16nrr*r 

3.55  CMEBOAH  HANDICAP  CHAU 3m  £3,713 

801  P-FolPO  DOHAILOW  LODGE  (IR)  (CD)  C Birvrel  1511-1 1 - - .BFenton 

502  'T-.'CJfJ  RR  PKXAOCKET  (21)  Uu  H Kiighl  5)  57 J P TRh>| 

503  P-PiTJj  REALLY  A RASCAL  (13)  D Gandofc.  1511-6  MARbRVrdd 

804  51 ilpn  BOtJAtoRt  LANCASTER (12) UBnffin  151512 ■ GrPflUn  [7) 

506  tl'i.U-  SPRUnrair(SW)U1>lpe15151D  j Crane 

506  CELTTN0(l2)CaMrfarste5l5P  5 Wynne 

907  .-or.-  ASWAMEDH  [0*4)  P HoOta  51M C Tflritey 

508  7rr?i5  JASOITS  ROY  (202)  J WeiDuy  7-150 . _ . . RJcfanmw 

509  JA|I  BRFAKER  (13)  B MIHmcn  15T50  -..  ..DSMcr(») 

510  562'1?  CALLMEPnfBI(23)(CD)(BF)PHe3goi  5150  ...  I Lawrence 

Oil  POE5?P  DSnUATKM <12)0 EdnWlB  15150 7 Daecimbo (3) 

S12  539IF  MIBCU5(10)RBuita151D-0  - -SHcHell 

TOP  FORM  TIPS  Retey  A Raec*  a.  CeMne  S,  taJM.  LanmOar  7 

Bet fop  7-2  tir  PickpvXel.  52  (VftoUow  Lodge.  51  Crtlnti  51  Really  A Rascal.  51  E^niarrjr.  l inra-.U't. 
Sfnng  To  n.  Call  Mo  Rmti  151  KbnguS  12  ruoners 

4.25  FEBRUARY  HANDICAP  HURDLE  Era  XMlOyde  CX£14 

eoi  «:P-2P  SPRMC SAINT (16) MH4 C Honor 51  v»  - CMauto 

603  UC5512  NINE O THREE (28) (C)  A HenconiMi  51 M . . ..  Athenian 

603  2.31F  -1  SPRING  TO  OljORY  (110)  (CD)  P Hayward  1511-6  ...  Bhutan 

004  ST.F-ih.  JXPPEWES(1B)(CB)JDld51i-f<  . - CUnuDyn 

005  H2ir  FAW1£Y  FLYER  (17)  (0)WTirtK)r5l(M2  — J Power  (7) 

808  54,645C90YfWW(2S)MriJ«niBn:-HM  RFairant 

607  (U-62C)  ROOR  HALL  LADY  (SO)  NBahOagn  510-]  W Hanten  * 

805  .'P?-rPP  SAllSALITO  BOY  (17)  RSmnh  510-4 D Bridgwater  • 

TOP  FORM  TIP*  Hoar  Hafl  Lady  & Farley  Flyer  7,  Spring  Brat  8 

Gettbi*  2-1  Punier  Fty-.-r,  5 r HI  nr  0 Trrwi.  52  JenerH*.  51  Spring  S-Ur*.  7-1  ELUmriw.  51  iarng  To 
G'e-y.  151  Uac>r  Han  Lady  251  Sausonrc  Bt?  8 runners 

4e55  BUCKD0WNMAB»MKtlRDtE(DI«2)2m1f  £1,707 

1 5?  CUBAN HKBfTS (238) BLKweByn 51F-0  RJohnun 

2 8-  DORtoY  THREE  (BOB)  R Hedges  7-11-5  .T  Daecombe  (6) 

3 P GtVRY  (26)  6 UCCoutl  7-11-5 - - - lepMe  MKctah  (5) 

4 lAHCTOWAHCEdWUd3515$ - BFeMM 

5 HOOA  DUTCH  R Fiflel 51 55  to,  A HsUtswnrtk 

0 3-30  mSTRAR'S  URACEOO)  N Hendnun  5155  ..HAFRzgeraU 

7 WB.TOHARESULKBKIKIP5156 RCraane 

B 06  ABBEYDORAH (168) lire JH*atom5iH)  WRantm 

D P HEAT HDTIltolpM)  [ Podium  5)50 .TOtcmer  (7) 

10  PEARL  HART  R PieSQI  511-0 Rerib  SmMi  (7) 

11  SOHO  OF  XSIOA  B UiHman  51 50  X Salter  (5) 

12  OtVH  AHO  TIM  u Pipe  *-10-8  JEne 

13  8 WBHCELY  AFFAIR  (71)  J Bra*py  J-iO-B  — S Wynne 

14  U RAPID UMER(1  SO) RBiMr  4-159  VSIMtety 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  Trfatrra'e  tease  B,  tabun  MgMe  7 

RcHmge  52  Gnre  And  Take.  52  Wriion  Arsenal.  51  Trisirams  Image.  7-1  Ctdun  N.gru,  51  Pnncrli 
Miair.  i5i  LinghKiian  Givry.  Hoot  ouim 


t 
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Soccer 


Vialli  looks 
closer  to 
becoming 
a Saint 


Don  Beet 


CHELSEA’S  unsettled 
striker  Gianluca 
Vialli  appeared 
nearer  to  leaving 
Stamford  Bridge  yesterday 
even  though  Southampton  de- 
nied reports  that  he  bad  al- 
ready met  Graeme  Souness 
for  a “working  breakfast”. 

The  Southampton  manager, 
who  IS  years  ago  when  a 
Sampdoria  player  had  his 
boots  cleaned  by  Vialli,  may 
now  have  to  lick  the  Italian’s 
to  lure  him  to  The  Dell  South- 
ampton say  Souness  is  back 
from  a holiday  in  South  Af- 
rica today  and  plans  to  meet 
his  Chelsea  counterpart  Ruud 
Gullit  tomorrow  to  discuss  a 
move  by  the  32-year-old. 

Vialli  is  out  of  favour  at 
Stamford  Bridge  but  Chelsea 
have  refuted  speculation  that 
they  wish  to  sell  him  while 
Saints  have  refused  to  deny 
that  they  wish  to  buy  him. 

The  big  questions  are 
whether  Vialli  would  be  pre- 
pared to  move  to  a dub 
threatened  by  relegation  and 
whether  Southampton  have 
the  money  required  for  a 
player  valued  at  £3  million 
and  believed  to  be  paid 
£25,000  a week  by  Chelsea  — 
£12,000  more  than  Saints  pay 
Matthew  Le  Ussier . 

Should  Souness  land  Vialli, 
whatever  he  spends  to  do  so 
win  be  worthwhile  if  the  Ital- 
ian helps  win  Southampton 
another  season  in  the  lucra- 
tive Premiership. 

The  Cameroon  interna- 
tional striker  Alphonse 
Tchami  has  joined  Sunder- 
land on  trial  from  the  Argen- 


tinian club  Boca  Juniors  with 
a view  to  a £1.4  million  deal. 
The  15-year-old  wfll  link  up 
with  the  Roker  Park  squad 
today. 

Chariton  expect  to  complete 
the  £650,000  club-record  sign- 
ing of  the  West  Ham  striker 
Steve  Jones  today  after  the 
manager  Alan  Curbishley  im- 
proved an  offer  that  was 

rejected  last  month. 

Terry  Venables  yesterday 
assumed  control  of  Ports- 
mouth for  £1  when  he  bought 
out  the  Gregory  family  under 
the  terms  of  an  agreement 
struck  when  he  became  chair- 
man last  November. 

The  deal  allowed  the  54- 
year-old  former  England 
coach  and  Tottenham  man- 
ager to  become  the  Fratton 
Park  club’s  majority  share- 
holder — with  51  per  cent  — 
following  a meeting  in  Lon- 
don yesterday  with  the  man- 
aging director  Martin  Greg- 
ory. Venables  wOL  divide  his 
time  between  running  the 
dub  and  his  £200.000-a-year 
job  as  Australia's  coach. 

Alter  a meeting  of  Basing- 
stoke and  Deane  Borough 
Council  Wimbledon  are 
nearer  to  switching  from  Sel- 
horst  Park  to  a new  ground  50 
miles  away.  Developers  have 
confirmed  that  they  hope  to 
build  a 25,000  all-seat  stadium 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Hamp- 
shire town  for  “a  London- 
based  side  currently  in  the 
Premiership  and  looking  for  a 
new  home”. 

The  t.iwnin  City  midfielder 
Terry  Fleming  has  been 
charged  with  misconduct  by 
the  FA  after  allegedly  giving  a 
false  name  to  avoid  being  sent 
off  against  Wigan  last  week. 


but  not  yet  sunk 


Patrick  derm 


SCOTLAND  may  be 
awash  in  a sea  of  embar- 
rassment after  their 
scoreless  draw  with  Estonia 
in  Monte  Carlo  but  the  dam- 
age to  their  prospects  of 
World  Cup  qualification  does 
not  quite  equate  to  being 
holed  below  the  water-line. 

Craig  Brown's  team  did 
drop  two  points  in  a match 
they  were  long  odds-on  to  win 
but  they  also  took  a one-point 
lead  in  Group  Four  and  there 
are  opportunities  in  abun- 
dance to  make  repairs. 

The  Scots’  next  two 
matches  are  at  home,  against 
Estonia  at  Rugby  Park,  Kil- 
marnock, on  March  29  and 
Austria  at  Celtic  Park  four 
days  later.  One  bad  perfor- 
mance on  the  Cote  d’Azur 
does  not  necessarily 
them  incapable  of  securing 
the  victories  that  would  give 
them  the  balance  of  power. 

The  result  on  Tuesday  night 
was  certainly  a shock  but  it 
told  us  nothing  we  did  not  al- 
ready know  about  footbalL  If 
such  eventualities  did  not 
occur,  bookmakers  would  long 
since  have  ceased  to  trade  on 
the  fixed-odds  coupons. 

Brown's  team  drew  with 
Estonia  because  of  a combina- 
tion of  missed  opportunities 
and  a departure  from  the 
manager’s  carefully  laid  game 
plan,  the  result  of  an  anxiety 
attack,  when  they  resorted  to 
the  long,  high  ball  up  to  the 
Everton  striker  Duncan  Fer- 
guson during  a numbingty 
unimaginative  second  half. 

But  he  refused  to  apportion 
blame,  claiming  that  his  play- 
ers — especially  the  previ- 
ously vaunted  midfield  of 
McAllister.  McStay  and  Col- 


lins — had  found  the  tempta- 
tion impossible  to  resist. 

There  was  not  much  rhanrp 
of  Brown  administering  a 
public  flogging  to  the  offend- 
ers. He  has  to  work  with  them 
through  the  remaining  six 
matches  of  the  qualifying 
series  because  he  has  nobody 
else.  The  after-shock  of  the 
events  in  Monaco  prompted 
widespread  calls  for  whole- 
sale changes  but  that  is  not 
feasible.  One  cannot  rebuild 
with  no  bricks. 

It  is  Brown’s  misfortune  — 
and  one  which  he  recognised 
during  Euro  96  -—that  players 
in  many  areas  of  his  team  are 
reaching  advanced  years 
without  signs  of  adequate 
replacements  emerging  from 
the  younger  ranks. 

In  attack  McCoist  and 
McGinlay  wifi  not  be  effective 
for  much  longer  but  the  rec- 
ognised successors  do  not  in- 


spire. Ferguson,  Eoin  Jess  of 
Coventry  and  John  Spencer  of 
OPR.  for  example,  now  have  a 
total  of  43  caps  and  one  goal 
between  them,  scored  by  Jess 
against  San  Marino. 

Ferguson,  like  others  before 
him,  has  established  a huge 
reputation  without  actually 
playing.  His  “greatness”  was 
based  on  the  supposition  that 
things  would  be  much  better 
if  only  he  were  fit  enough  to 
be  available.  He  has  played 
for  his  country  seven  times 
now,  against  opponents  such 
as  Estonia,  Canada  and  the 
united  States,  without  once 
disturbing  the  net 

But  Brown's  Scotland 
squad  are  nothing  if  not  resil- 
ient — they  are  more  likely  to 
achieve  telling  results  against 
stronger  opposition  such  as 
Sweden  and  Austria  — and  it 
is  too  soon  to  assume  that 
they  will  not  reach  France  98. 


Gould  to  tackle  Giggs  over 
regular  Wales  absenteeism 


BOBBY  GOULD,  the  Wales 
manager,  plans  to  hold 
talks  with  Ryan  Giggs  in  the 
wake  of  the  Manchester 
United  player’s  latest  with- 
drawal from  the  team  before  a 
friendly  international. 

Giggs  pulled  out  of  the 
Wales  squad  for  Tuesday 
night’s  goalless  draw  against 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  In 
Cardiff  citing  a calf  strain.  He 
has  yet  to  play  in  any  of  the  12 
Wales  friendlies  since  making 
his  debut  six  years  ago  and 
that  record  has  raised  ques- 
tions about  his  commitment 
to  the  Welsh  cause. 

Gould  warned  Giggs  he  was 
not  guaranteed  a place  for  the 
World  Cup  qualifier  against 
Belgium  next  month  but  ad- 
mitted it  would  be  difficult  to 
leave  out  Wales's  most  gifted 
player  should  he  be  available. 

Gould  aims  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  Giggs  after  the 
dust  has  settled  on  him  miss- 
ing his  20th  game  out  of  38 
since  his  debut  “I  will  go  and 
see  Ryan  hi  my  own  time,” 
said  Gould.  “There  has  been  a 
lot  of  emotion  surrounding 


him  not  playing  against  thp 
Irish  but  m sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss the  situation  calmly  with 
him  in  private.” 

Gould  admitted  Wales  had 
“lacked  a cutting  edge  in  the 
final  third”  in  the  absence  of 
Giggs  and  Dean  Saunders, 
ruled  out  by  hamstring  trou- 
ble, but  would  not  go  beyond 
a “wait  and  see”  when 
pressed  about  their  likely 
return  against  Belgium. 

Gould  conceded  Giggs's 
special  talents  give  Wales  an 
extra  dimension.  He  said: 
“Ryan  is  a very  talented,  skil- 
ful player.  He  is  special,  wher- 
ever he  plays,  up  front,  wide 
left  or  wide  right'’ 

Giggs  and  Saunders  were 
joined  mi  the  missing  list  by 
the  Everton  goalkeeper  Nev- 
ille Southall,  who  asked  to  be 
excused  from  file  game,  allow- 
ing Mark  Crossley  his 
chance-  The  27-year-old  Not- 
tingham Forest  keeper,  who 
qualifies  for  Wales  through 
his  late  grandfather,  im- 
pressed with  a breathtaking 
debut  featuring  a series  of 
quality  saves. 


Cricket 


to  make  the 
most  of  their 
role  reversal 


Paul  Weaver 
bi  Chrfatetusrcfc 


Line  and  length . . . Caddick  bowls  to  Irani  in  the  nets  amid  a mood  of  optimism  in  the  camp  photograph:  graham  chadwck 


AS  final  preparations 
were  made  far  the 
third  Test  at  Lancas- 
ter Park  here  there 
was  more  than  a suspicion 
that  the  players  of  England 
and  New  Zealand  had  been 

making  one  of  those  role 
reversal  movies  — Trading 

Team  Places,  perhaps. 

The  New  Zealanders,  with 
accusations  oTlate  nights  and 
ball-tampering  echoing  In 
their  dipped  ears  and  coming 
on  the  back  of  poor  discipline 
in  West  Indies  and  drug-tak- 
ing in  South  Africa,  looked  a 
chastened  lot  following  their 
Innings  defeat  in  Wellington. 

England,  meanwhile,  ex- 
uded a dull  decency  that  was 
once  deemed  a characteristic 
of  this  country.  The  tabloid 
news  reporter,  so  recently  the 
bane  of  their  lives  on  tour, 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  On 
past  England  tours  the  prob- 
lem has  be«o  getting  players 
back  to  their  rooms;  this  win- 
ter die  difficulty  has  been  per- 
suading them  to  pop  out  for  a 
few  minutes  so  that  the  maid 
can  get  in  with  the  Hoover. 

Keith  Miller,  now  77,  frail 
and  UL  was  seen  talking  in 
the  hotel  lobby  with  the 
63-year-old  Colin  Ingleby- 
Mackenzie  the  other  day. 
They  appeared  to  have  more 

miarhiAf  and  heTI. raising  left 

in  them  than  there  is  in  the 
entire  England  squad. 

It  is  six  weeks  since  the 
Rn gland  players  shuffled  into 
New  Zealand  from  Zimbabwe 
looking  as  dispiritedly  dead- 
eyed as  war  refugees.  The 
foaling  then  was  that  they 
would  be  tested  by  the 
brashly  confident  Kiwis. 

New  Zealand  had  brought 
in  Steve  Rixon,  an  Australian 
coach  with  aggressive  new 
ideas,  had  launched  an  Aus- 
tralian-style  academy  and 
had  beaten  Pakistan  in  La- 
hore. Lord  MacLaurin,  the 

new  chairman  of  the  England 

and  Wales  Cricket  Board, 
came  here  this  month  saying 
he  wanted  to  look  and  learn. 
Yet  New  Zealand's  cricket  ap- 
pears to  be  a shambles. 

At  England’s  hotel  there  is 
an  atmosphere  which  almost 
approaches  serenity  and  with 
less  than  three  weeks  of  the 
tour  remaining  there  is  a 
sense  that  the  long  battle  is 
almost  over.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  England  feel  over-confi- 
dent and  are  already  looking 
homewards. 

But  they  fed  they  have  New 
Zealand’s  mediocre  measure 


and  they  are  probably  right. 
England  . should  not  lose  this 
That. 

Their  well-balanced  side, 
ffleely  to  be  unduuiged  for  the 
first  time  in-three  years,  is 
the  stronger  tit  batting  and  Is 
unlikely  to  be  outmanoeuvred 
should  Lancaster  Park’s  nor- 
mally sound  surface  favour 
either  pace  or  spin,  even 
though  New  Zealand  called  up 
the  fast  bowler  Heath  Davis. 

David  Lloyd.  England's 
coach,  appeared  to  warn 
against  the  dangers  of  com- 
placency. though  after  finally 
winning  an  international 
match  at  the  seventh  attempt 
this  winter  that  should  not  be 
a problem.  “There  is  a hell  of 
a threat  to  these  players," 
said  Lloyd. 

“We  play  Australia  for  the 
Ashes  next  summer  and  that 
is  the  biggest  threat  they  can 
have.  Another  comes  from  the 
likes  of  Headley,  Butcher. 
Shah  and  Hollioake.  We  don’t 
send  A tenure  abroad  for  a 
winter  of  sunshine.  They  are 
there  to  put  the  pressure  on. 
We  set  a standard  in  Welling- 
ton. Now  we  hove  to  keep  it.” 

The  normally  excitable 
Lloyd  spoke  In  carefully  mea- 
sured tones  but  with  lively 
fielding,  solid  batting,  three 
seamers  and  two  spinners, 
there  Is  a rare  balance  about 
this  England  team.  There  is 
still  much  to  prove,  however. 

On  a fiat  wicket  the  essen- 
tially attacking  Dominic 
Cork,  Andrew  Caddick  and 
Darren  Gough  may  struggle 
to  keep  things  tight.  There 
are  also  doubts  about  Cork's 
current  commitment,  al- 
though. at  lews*  he  is  an  au- 
thentic Test  player.  The  same 
cannot  yet  be  said  of  Nick 
Knight,  a fine  slip  fielder  but 
the  weakest  of  the  six 
batsmen. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  John 
Crawley,  technically  the 
side's  best  all-round  batsman, 
moving  up  the  order  to  open 
with  Mike  Atherton  in  the 
summer.  That  would  provide 
an  opening  at  No.  6,  perhaps, 
for  Adam  Hollioake,  who 
could  also  be  useful  as  the 
side's  sixth  bowler. 

Lloyd  is  a little  concerned 
that  none  of  his  current  bats- 
men bowL  “I’ve  told  Graham 
Thorpe  that,  if  he  isn’t  a bet- 
ter howler  than  Nathan  Astle. 
then  my  backside’s  a fire  en- 
gine.” That  was  more  like  the 
old  Bumble. 

D (from]: 


M Auction  (capt).  N 
Knlgm.  A Stewart  (wkt).  N Hussain.  Q 
TJxrpa.  J Crawl  ay.  R CreiL  O Cork.  D 
Gough.  A Caddie*.  P Tutnall,  C WWW 

(from)-.  8 Pocodu  8 
Young.  M Homo.  S Homing,  N AMto.  C 
Cairns.  L Garmon  (capt  wW).  D PaM.  S 
OouU.  O Alton.  D Vanori,  H Dovw.  C Harm. 


Homecoming  Caddick  aims  to  silence  critics 


Paul  Weaver  meets  the  England  bowler,  branded  a misfit,  who 
is  especially  eager  to  ruffle  the  Kiwis’  feathers  in  his  native  city 


THE  strange  story  of 
Andrew  Caddick  will 
throw  up  another  odd 
chapter  tomorrow  when, 
here  in  his  home  town,  he 
will  play  a Test  match 
against  New  Zealand. 

This  Richard  Hadlee 
bowl-a-like  has  played  once 
before  on  this  ground,  11 
years  ago,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  a first-grade 


Motor  Racing 


match  for  Riccarton 
against  Lancaster  Park. 

His  parents,  Christopher 
and  Audrey,  will  be  watch- 
ing and  he  hopes  there  will 
not  be  too  many  dissenting 
voices. 

"There  were  two  at  Wel- 
lington.” he  says.  "One 
called  me  a wanker  and  the 
other  a traitor.  One  of  them 
went  on  a bit  which  was 


No  Williams 
at  trial  opening 

jCRANK  WILLIAMS  is  not 
■ expected  to  travel  to  frnola 
next  week  to  appear  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  trial  at 
which  he  feces  culpable  homi- 
cide charges  associated  with 
Ayrton  Senna's  death  at  the 
1994  San  Marino  Grand  Prix. 

This  unexpected  change  to 
Williams's  original  plans  was 
confirmed  yesterday.  A team 
spokesman  said  that  Wil- 
liams, his  technical  director 
Patrick  Head  and  the  chief  de- 
signer Adrian  Newey  had 
been  advised  not  to  attend. 

In  a brief  statement  the 
team  said:  “Obviously  the 
Williams  team  personnel  will 
be  appearing  at  the  trial. 
However,  we  have  been  in 
discussions  with  our  legal 
team  and  they  advised  us  it  is 
not  necessary  for  Williams' 
personnel  to  be  present  on 
Thursday,  February  20.” 

Williams  had  said  previ- 
ously that  he  would  be  going 
to  Imola  for  tbe  trial  opening 
because  he  felt  it  was  right  for 
him  to  be  seen  to  be  repre- 
senting his  team. 

But  a source  close  to  the 
Williams  team  said  it  was 
now  understood  that  the 
opening  day  of  the  trial  would 
revolve  solely  around  the  pro- 
cedural interests  of  the  law- 
yers. The  presence  of  Wil- 
liams, the  source  added, 
would  only  attract  a media 
circus. 


Results 


Soccer 

WORLD  CUP 
European  QaalHytog 
Group  Four 

P W 0 L FARi 

4 3 2 0 3 0 S 

3 2 1 0 3 1 7 

4 2 0 2 7 4 4 

l. 3 11111* 

Marua 4 1 T 2 3 7 4 

Latvia 4 0 1 3 3 7 1 

EUROPEAN  U-21  CSHIP 
Qualifying  Group  Two 

(01 1 My  (0)  o 

13X50 

P W 0 L F A Ma 
U31  ....  4 3 1 0 4 0 lO 


Eadls  Si 


MirU-CI..., 3 2 0 1 9 1 a 

Hohlova  1141..  3 1 0 2 3 0 3 

Moduli 2 0 11(31 

OmoKIMI 2 0 0 2 0 7 O 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Pramlor  Division 
poctponsdi  RaJtn  v MottwwaJL 
SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

POSTPONED:  Fa* ll*  V AllOrte 

Second  Division 

POSIPOWk  Brectiln  v Hamilton. 

Third  Division 

POSTPONED!  Alteon  V Alloa:  East  Stirling 
v Arbroath, 


. Srifiltogton  v Caine 

Til 

Roman  leaoubi  umm  dmnqm 
PeJtuwud-  Shrewsbury  v Rotfwrtiam. 
Caps  <~r»to  Owe  Postponed]  Oldham  v 
Carlisle. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
nm  WMrtnn:  C Palace  4.  CardM  0. 
Postponed:  Charlton  v Arsenal;  Swansea 
v Bristol  Rvrs. 

iuuieut  I ratlin- nrr  fn.i.Mi  me. 

■an  n nit  l*g,  Postponed)  Inter  Cabto-Tei  V 

Barry  Tn;  Ton  Pantre  v N— Aon. 

WELSH  CUPi  Qnarter-ftoal  reploy, 
PnniHeuia  Cwmbran  v Holywell. 

AUTO  WMMCmM  MBA  Sort. 
A*  draw.  HuiVieni  lutfws  Shrews- 
bury V Carlisle  rTiwadey.  February  18, 
7.30];  Crewe  v Stockport  (Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary  SB.  to  to  ba  confirmed)  Fnmtmii 
Segdmn  Catonaicr  v Northampton  (Tues- 
day. February  18.  7X5);  Watford  * Peter- 
borough {Tuesday.  February  18.  f<4S). 


annoying,  it  is  easier  to 
take  stick  from  a large  seg- 
ment of  the  crowd  than  one 
individual.  I told  him  it 
wasn't  big  of  Mm  to  be  say- 
ing things  in  front  of  his 
friends  and,  if  he  wanted  to 
come  round  the  back  of  the 
pavilion,  he  could  say  it  to 
my  face.  He  apologised  and 
everything  was  okay.” 

Caddick,  28,  has  played 


Rugby  Union 


T>eorehy  v 
CLUB  MATOS  Oxford  unhr  25.  The  Army 

47. 

Golf 

(Spain):  Eaenwd 
D Pars  (Burenin  Val- 
ley) 88. 71.  f 40  B Taylor  fTtorpe  Hafl)  71. 
SB.  143  L Donald  teeacOfwMd)  72.  70. 
14*  R Finch  (HuH)  73170:0  Wbtetonfiolme 
(KJtwortti  Seringa!  73.  70.  Alan  IBs  N 
Mansell  (Woodbury  Pk)  79.  72 

Tennis 


(Neth)  m L Pses  (IntSaj  3-7.  8-4,  8-2  P 
cwb  l Ana)  m C Costa  (Spt  7-6,  7-8:  ■ 
UBOTMli  (Cz)  be  B KartMGhar  (GW)  6-4. 
8-8;  J Wins  (Ca)  btC  Moya  (Sp)  2-8. 8-0. 
7-&  A CBM  (So)  U D Prtnosii  (Gar)  6-2 
6-4;  B Mar  (Ger)  trt  K Goalloer  (Gar) 

6- 2  6-7.  6-8:  S IM  (Aus)  M D RHd  (C*) 

7- 6, 8-3;  H Jtm  OnSb  (Noth)  bt  R Furtan 
(ID  B-t.  7-8;  4 Coate  (US)  bt  A Medre- 
Oov  (Ukr)  6-3.  6-8. 


aaan  (Spl  bt  C Plottne  (Fr)  8-1. 8-7. 6-1; 
M Larasaa  (Store)  b4F  Claret  (Sp)  2-8. 6-4. 
6-2  A Chaanohorr  (Rum)  WODetettre  (Fr) 
4-8.  6-2  8-4;  L Rows  (Fr)  bt  A OlhovaNy 
(Rue)  6-1.  3-6.  6-4. 

SYBASE  OfM  (Sen  Jtee.  CaW):  Ad 
•teMdt  P Sanprsa  (US)  M A RwUeseu 
(Ger)  7-6.  6-3:  D Neater  (Can)  trt  R 
Wollers  (US)  8-1.  6-0. 

lta  hops  aararn*  (cmowsia-  pm 

row*  V Uakke  (Fta)  bt  H Ootid  (OB) 
6-4.  6-2  J Mgpdo  (OBJ  tt  M Lee  (OBI 
4-6.  6-4.  6-2  ■ Laawt  (Oar)  ta  S Oolla- 
-Plena  (Swltz)  7-5,  6-4;  A Heel  (cr)  M O 
Casay  (Ire)  7-4.  7-ft  L BMeee  (GB)  M B 
Cowan  (OB)  6-4, 6-4;  r Kekavee  (Can)  bt 
M Wafeperg w (Gw)  8-3.  6-2  N W«pl 
IQB)  b M hflll  (Aus)  7-6.  7-6;  C ~ 

(US1  M I GeudJ  (It)  6-2  8-3;  M 
(Swa)blC  BoectKrCGBlB-a.B-A.CHaa- 
Bord  (SA)  tt  A Parmer  (SB)  7-6.  6-2  D 
earn  IHMW>  (Sen  bt  D Drepw  (08)  6-2 
6-2  T SpMs  (GB)  bt  I Tchtoyebev  (Rue) 
e-4.  3-7.  7-5;  A mehteWaee  (GB)  M R 
Cheee  (US)  6-2.  (W.  6-2  A Peeler  (OB)  bt 
M NantKhk  (Ger)  H.H.HT  Larfc- 
hwai  (Aw)  bt  P Erhards  (Oeri  6-4.  6-1;  T 
Xwote  (Fin)  « M Bwtolml  (It)  6-4.  5-7. 

PAMS  HTOmPB  OPn  PM  rataok  K 

Hatmidutn  (Slovak)  bt  N Oectiy  (Fr)  M. 
6-4.  6-a  e Ritete  (US)  bt  Meoto  Arenas 
(US)  6-1,  6-t;  v Ml  flndofwstaj  bt  B 
Sehen  (Art)  6-4,  7-2  N Tewzfat  (Fr)  bt 
Ftorenda  Labst  (Aig)  6-1,  6-2  Sewed 
"MfcJE  w*to»a  (SvrUz)  bt  S Ferine  pj) 

LTA  WOMfiPS  SATELLITE  (Birming- 
ham)- towed  round;  K Cress  (GB)  D K 

Guaa(Aue)S-6. 6-4. 6-1;  S till  ild  (GB)te 


three  Tests  in  the  past  three 
years.  In  each  of  them  he 
has  bowled  well  and  taken 
five  or  more  wickets.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  he 
has  had  considerable  in- 
jury problems  bat  this  is 
not  the  only  reason  why  the 
caps  have  been  so  scarce. 

Those  selecting  the  Eng- 
land team  have  been, 
swayed  by  personality. 
Caddick  is  a loner,  his  lack 
of  self-confidence  is  some- 
times seen  as  aloofness  and 
he  has  riled  team-mates 
with  outspoken  criticism. 


J Choudhury  (GB)  8-4.  7-6,  L l.stfcwar 
(GB)  bt  8 aeorpe*  (Fr)  6-1.  7-6:  L Aid 
(GB)  bt  L Woodrofta  (GS)  7-5.  64;  T Pou6- 
d*  (Belarus)  bt  J Ward  (GB)  8-1.  6-2  J 
Lutmm  (Rub)  bt  J Pulttn  (QB)  6-1.  3-6. 
6-0:  O Iww  (Run)  M E Bono  (GB)  7-6. 
6-2  C TWyter  (GB)  bt  H Matthews  (GB) 
6-1. 6-4. 

Badminton 

INMAN  OPBi  (New  Delhi].  FM  nmb 
HiniTKdCImwi  (HK)  W A Snyam  Gupta 
(Tndto)  8-15.  15-a  15-11;  S Mi  (India)  M 
T Lak  Tin  (HK)  15-18.  15-10.  15-3;  W 
Cfmoo  Nan  (Mai)  bt  D Bhattecharya  (In- 
dia) T8-W,  17-18.  15-11.  V Iterwntew. 
(India)  bt  Y Yee  Hup  (MaQ  15-12  15-12 
WooMHcCbol  a»rw  (SKor)  M F Gallup 
(Eng)  4-11. 11-4.  11-4;  A Point  (India)  M 


P So-yan  (Korea)  11-6.  11-6: : 

(India!  bt  L Winnie  (Mel)  11-3.  13-11. 

Basketball 

KBAi  Cleveland  its,  PidladolpMa  94.  Or- 
lando 98.  New  Jersey  104;  Washington  82, 
New  York  97:  Miami  t0«.  Detroll  91;  Chi- 
cago 103,  Charlotte  10b,  Dallas  97.  San 
Antonio  111;  Hointgn  106,  Vancouver  87: 
uttwaitaa  101.  Toroteo  96;  Portland  111. 
Phowibr  108:  Seattle  108.  Denver  81:  LA 
a topers  116  Boston  112  Sacramento  38. 
Utah  120. 

Chess 


(Spain): 

G Kasparov  (Rua)  i.  M Adams 
(Eng)  2 V Kramnik  (Rue)  1.  J Polgar  (Hun) 
0;  A SMrov  (Sp)  K.  A preov  (Rua)  X;  B 
Gnfttnd  (Belarus)  0.  v Topatov  (Bui)  1;  K 
Ptkac  (Nath)  X.  P MkoUc  (Boo)  X UMtm 
Kasparov,  Kramnik  5X.  Polgar  Adams 

Cricket 

WWW  SHIP,  Sacead  dayi  ho- 

Mti  Soutl)  Australia  367  (B  Johnson  91,  J 
Seoderl  70).  Tasmania  136-5  (R  Porting 
7600). 


Cycling 


TPWIOFTWUIIBHHACTAHiPM 

“JW  (Baztor*  to  La  Grande  Mona. 
iWkms):  1,  M Opouinr  (M  Sanm  2hr 
limn  36B8C;  2.  M Strozzer  [R)  RgaMtwa. 
F Baktoto  (It)  UG  Tecnnogym;  4.  E leort 
(It)  AKL  5.  L Giovanni  (It)  Telekom;  8,  s 
Barthe  (Fr)  Casino;  7.  C Gapeue  (Fr)  Cofl- 
dte&J-g  Henry  Fr)  Big  Mai  Aitoer  93;  2 J 
nrwpuu  (Estonto)  Casino;  12  GVan  Bondi 
(Bel)  VTaenderen  2003  all  soma  dim. 

Alpine  Skiing 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Smtriere): 

dwN  ataieim  1.  M von  Greeiugen 
(3v>*to  2mln  4223aec;  2 L Itjua  (Nor) 
Z.493B;  2 A SenMww  (Alrt)  7.49.68.  4.  S 
Lochw  (SwfB)  2*8.71;  S.  P Aceote  (SwKz) 
260.14;  6.  K Andre  AamoA  (Nor)  3 60 17; 


“HI  take  criticism  on  the 
nose,  even  if  others  can’t. 
Fm  very  self-critical,  be- 
cause my  action  relies  such 
a lot  on  technique  and 
rhythm.  I feel  I bowled  wen 
in  Palmerston  North  and 
Wanganui  without  getting 
the  five-  or  slx-wicket  haul 
that  would  have  got  me 
back  in  the  side. 

“It  feels  great  to  be  back. 
It  was  very  difficult  coming 
to  terms  with  not  being  in 
file  side  in  Zimbabwe.  I felt 
segregated.  But  I became 
very  good  at  making  tea.” 


7.  H Knausa  (Aut)  25022  2 T Grand! 
(Can)  23DA2  2 R Satzgabw  (Art)  250 a* 
10.  P Nyberg  (Sire)  251.25.  Atom  39.  P 
Schwarzacfltestoyca  (Ira)  22000:  S3,  C 
Golumb  (Ire)  237.17.  DM  not 
nww  ATomba  (K):  A Baxter  (OB). 


Hockey 


Sanrtca  1. 


rATWfe  British  PoBca  2 CMI 


lee  Hockey 

NHL,  NY  Mandors  5.  Ottawa  6 (at):  Colo- 
rado 2 Los  Angelas  i;  Calgary  5.  Boston 
i;  Vancouver  2.  Washington  s. 

Real  Tennis 

US  OHM  (PMadalpMa):  Mba  M 
Saab  J SWmrM  Mate  (GB)  bt  C Brey/R 
Gunn  (GB)  8-1. 6-2  6-2 


Fixtures 

(7 jo  wWass  stated) 

Soccer 


Evarton  v ShrtriMad  (7 XU. 

AVON  INSUKAMGN  COWMIATtOMi 
PM  Dtvtetow  Bristol  C v watfon)  (20); 
Southampton  v Wimbledon, 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCMSte  Brtatol  v Auckland; 
Richmond  v Otago  (7.46). 

Rugby  League 

SKJC  OUT  CHAU  SNOB  CUPl  Ptewttte 
round  ruplayt  Hull  v Huddorsbald. 

Basketball 


7-up  TMnm  

1 Aleartw  v Clwstar  (8.6);  Umton  v Shm- 
B*W  (20). 

Cricket 

TmD  Tbbt  (Ciuisfghurcn);  Naw  Zaaland 
v England  (9 -30pm)  Ineludsi  Sunday  play. 


Hockey 


kUKUBTAm  Oictonf  (Mv  V Army 
(120.  Klnp  Edwards  StoiR  RAF  v CWl  8ar- 
(11-0,  RAF  Hallo nt  RAF  v Brittth 
PoftoodO). 


Ice  Hockey 


BWH  ■AQuw  caidW  V BreUmen  (7JI); 
Manchartar  * SheOold;  NawewM  v Ayr. 
PRttanKw  inabiir  GuDdlard  v Sod  nun 
(9.0);  Swindon  v Stough  (8.15). 


Russell  keen 
to  say  no  to 
captaincy 


David  Foot 


Gloucestershire  have 

been  dealt  a third  rapid 
blow  with  the  news  that  Jack 
Russell  is  reluctant  to  become 
the  stop-gap  captain  for  the 
(Timing  season. 

His  autobiography  is  com- 
ing out  and  he  has  also  com- 
mitted himself  to  a succession 
of  private  engagements.  “I 
don’t  get  bade  from  New  Zea- 
land till  March  and  that 
wouldn't  really  give  me 
enough  time  to  make  neces- 
sary preparations  as  cap- 
tain,” he  said. 

The  county  are  desperately 
hoping  he  will  step  in  for  a 
second  time  as  Courtney 
Walsh's  replacement  now 
that  the  West  Indian  seems 
certain  to  be  missing  because 
of  Test  calls.  The  secretary 
Phil  August  will  be  having  ur- 
gent talks  with  EusseU  on  the 
phone,  hoping  to  persuade 
him  to  change  his  mind. 

Gloucestershire,  who  have 
pledged  to  improve  on  a medi- 
ocre 1996  season,  first  lost 
Andrew  Symonds,  their  prin- 
cipal batsman,  when  he  de- 
cided his  future  was  with 
Australia.  Then  came  the  un- 
scheduled news  that  Walsh 
would  be  available  for  only 
half  a summer. 

That  caused  the  county  to 
have  emergency  discussions 
with  him  and  to  start  the 
search  for  another  overseas 
player  for  one  season  only. 
They  may  now  be  forced  to 
attempt  to  attract  an  experi- 
enced Australian  with  the 
offer  of  the  captaincy.  It  is  un- 
likely that  they  would  Invite 
Tony  Wright  to  become  the 
skipper  again.  Last  time  he 
was  in  charge  he  lost  form 
and  confidence  and  was 
dropped. 

• Surrey’s  all-rounder  Adam 
Hollioake  and  the  Kent  fast 
bowler  Dean  Headley,  who 
made  major  contributions  to 
England  A’s  successful  tour  of 
Australia  before  Christmas, 
have  both  undergone  surgery 
since  their  return  to  cure 
troublesome  injuries. 

Hollioake  has  had  an  opera- 
tion a painful  left  ankle 
and  Headley  has  had  treat- 
ment lor  a hip  problem. 
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Rugby  League 

Goulding 
ends feud 
with  Saints 


RUGBY  UNION:  THE  FIVE  NATIONS  CHAMPIONSHIP 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

Bobbie  goulding’s 

decision  to  withdraw 
Ills  transfer  request 
to  St  Helens  ran  be 
interpreted  as  a sign  of  grow- 
ing maturity  in  the  25-year- 
old  scrum-hiif. 

Goulding,  who  had  asked 
for  the  move  last  week  after 
discovering  that  he  was  not 
the  highest  paid  player  at 
Knowsley  Road,  has  also 
dropped  attempts  to  re-negoti- 
ate  his  contract,  which  still 
has  three  years  to  run. 

The  lesson  that  no  player  is 
bigger  than  the  team  had 
been  brought  home  to  Gould- 
ing  on  Saturday  when  he  was 
sent  off  during  the  home 
Challenge  Cup  tie  against 
Wigan  for  a stiff-arm  chal- 
lenge on  Neil  Cowie.  it  meant 
that  his  side  had  to  play  for 
the  whole  of  the  second  half 
with  12  men. 

While  Goulding  stayed  in 
the  changing  rooms  imahia  to 
watch,  his  colleagues  pro- 
duced one  of  the  finest  perfor- 
mances in  the  club's  history, 
sparing  their  captain  the  bur- 
den of  guilt  had  they  lost. 

On  Sunday  Goulding  de- 
cided to  bury  his  differences 
and  remain  with  the  dub.  “I 
realised  I had  something 
special  at  Saints  but  1 didn’t 
know  what.  Now  I know 
money  can’t  buy  what  I’ve  got 
at  St  Helens,”  he  said. 

Given  the  determination  of 
St  Helens'  chief  executive 
David  Howes  to  maintain  a 
tight  financial  policy,  the  dub 
would  not  have  met  Gould- 
ing’s demands  and,  had  he  not 
withdrawn  his  request,  it 
would  almost  certainly  have 
been  granted 

All  is  not  yet  sweetness  and 
light  for  Goulding  and  Saints, 


Tennis 


Krajicek  back 
in  comfort  zone 


Richard  Jago  In  Dubai 

Richard  krajicek, 
the  Wimbledon  cham- 
pion, got  his  career  back 
on  track  in  the  Dubai  Open 
yesterday  after  two  years  of 
discomfort  from  a tom  knee 
ligament  had  threatened  to  de- 
rail it  Two  months  ago  he  had 
the  operation  he  says  he 
should  have  had  long  ago  and 
his  5-7, 6-4. 6-2  first-round  vic- 
tory over  the  Olympic  bronze 
medallist  Leander  Paes  was 
his  first  match  since. 

"Yes,  it  is  worth  a bet  on 
my  defending  my  title  now,” 
said  the  smiling  Dutchman, 
who  had  been  a set  and  3-4 
down  against  the  noisily  sup- 
ported Indian. 

Krajicek  served  moder- 
ately. looked  clumsy  with  his 
volleys  and  got  on  top  only 
after  Paes,  haring  from  side  to 
side  like  a frightened  prey, 
pulled  a stomach  muscle  in 
the  fifth  game  of  the  final  set 
Krajicek  deserved  his  good 
fortune  as  did  Pat  Cash,  also 
making  a comeback  after  a 
knee  Injury.  The  Australian's 
7-6, 7-6  victory  over  the  Span- 
iard Carlos  Costa,  his  first  on 
the  ATP  circuit  for  two  years, 
was  the  reward  for  some  tena- 
cious serving  and  his  sur- 
vival instinct  when  set  point 
down  at  5-6  In  the  second  tie- 
break. 

"Yesterday  I felt  like  retir- 
ing.” said  the  31-year-old, 
referring  to  his  doubles  d£b&- 


Skiing 


Tomba  bombs 
in  and  out  of 
giant  slalom 

Alberto  tomba  lasted 

less  than  a minute  in  yes- 
terday's giant  slalom  in  Ses- 
triere.  Italy's  flamboyant  de- 
fending champion  skied  out 
of  his  first  race  of  the  World 
Championships  after  he  al- 
most fell  on  the  first  run. 

The  unassuming  Swiss  I 
Michael  Von  Gruenigen  took  i 
the  title  in  elegant  mid  com- 
manding fashion.  The  27-year- 
old  defending  World  Cup  giant 
slalom  champion  and  leader 
in  this  year's  points  standings 
bad  a time  of  2min  4623sec  on 
the  l, 434-metre  Sises  course. 
Norway’s  Lasse  Kjus  won  his 
third  silver  medal,  L12sec  be- 
hind, with  Austria’s  Andreas 
Schifferer,  who  started  the 
first  leg  in  17th  position,  a sur- 
prise third. 

"Last  year  I was  the  favour- 
ite for  the  event  hut  I could 
not  deal  with  the  pressure.” 
said  Von  Gruenigen,  who  i 
calmly  played  with  his  three- 
vear-old  son  between  the  two 
legs.  “This  was  my  biggest 
goal  this  season." 

The  30-year-old  Tomba, , 
winner  of  the  slalom  and , 


cle  with  Tim  Henman. 
“Today  I feel  great  I know  I 
have  some  life  left  in-  me  if  I 
can  have  a year  injury-free." 
It  was  only  Cash’s  third  tour- 
nament in  eight  months  and 
he  may  need  a sequence  of 
wild  cards  if  he  is  to  make 
progress  quickly  enough  to 
qualify  for  Wimbledon. 

Boris  Becker  dropped  a set 
to  Marc  Goellner,  a colleague 
in  the  1993  Davis  Cup  win- 
ning team,  but  recovered  well 
and  won  four  games  in  a row 
in  the  final  set  Becker,  still 
bothered  by  the  wrist  injury 
sustained  at  last  year’s  Wim- 
bledon, wan  6-2,  6-7, 6-2. 

Goellner  had  two  break 
points  to  reach  3-2  in  the  final 
set  and  dropped  his  serve  in 
the  next  game  only  after  a 
linesman  called  a second 
serve  a fault  when  It  looked 
suspiciously  like  an  ace. 
Goellner  often  served  well,  hit 
bis  "inside  oat"  forehand  dis- 
concertingly and  there  were 
familiar  passionate  moments 
in  the  second  set  when  Becker 
was  ranting  at  himself  with 
his  fists  round  his  ears. 

It  was  Becker’s  first  match 
since  his  dramatic  first-round 
defeat  in  the  Australian  Open  I 
to  Carlos  Moya.  The  Spaniard  , 
received  dmiiar  first-round 
treatment  here,  beaten  2-6, 
6-0,  7-5  by  the  21-year-old 
Czech  Jiri  Novak,  despite ! 
having  had  a 5-3  lead  in  the  ! 
final  set  As  Cash  observed,  I 
things  can  turn  round  more 
quickly  than  ODe  expects. 
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with  the  player  making  a per- 
sonal appearance  at  today's 
disciplinary  bearing.  The 
club  itself,  along  with  Wigan, 
will  be  up  before  the  commit- 
tee tomorrow  over  the  brawl- 
ing which  was  sparked  by 
Goulding's  tackle. 

Goulding  will  hope  that  a 
much  improved  disciplinary 
record  wifi  stand  him  in  good 
stead  today.  He  acknowledges 
that  he  has  a reputation  as  a 
troublemaker  but  claims  that 
it  is  unfair. 

On  the  1990  Lions  tour  of 
New  Zealand  Goulding  was  | 
arrested  for  an  assault  in  a 
restaurant;  in  1992  he  left 
Leeds  after  12  months 
following  a violent  confronts- 1 
tlon  with  the  club’s  then  I 
coach  Doug  Laughton. 

However,  Goulding  yester- 
day maintained  that  these 
were  isolated  incidents.  “I 
had  a problem  at  Leeds  but 
that  is  the  only  time  i have 
not  fulfilled  my  contract  I did 
three  years  at  Wigan  and  I 
had  two  12-month  contracts 
with  widnes.  There  was  no 
falling  out  I thought  that  I 
I had  got  rid  of  the  image  but  it 
will  probably  last  through  my 
career." 

Not  long  ago  the  offence  he 
committed  against  Cowie  was 
thought  deserving  of  a stan- 
dard 10-matcb  suspension; 
and  the  committee  will  be 
well  aware  of  how  important 
the  matr»h  was  in  terms  of 
image  as  it  was  watched  by  a 
national  television  audience. 

Howes  and  the  St  Helens' 
coach  Shaun  McRae  will  ac- 
company Goulding  at  the 
hearing  and  then,  time  per- 
mitting, go  on  to  The  Boule- 
vard for  the  cup  replay  be- 
tween Hull  and  Huddersfield 
Giants  which  will  decide  who 
meets  the  Saints  at  Knowsley 
Road  In  the  fifth  round. 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


England 
captain 
wants  a 
stable 
ship 
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Von  Gruenigen . . . calm  win 

giant  slalom  last  year  in  the 
Spanish  resort  of  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. has  struggled  with  in- 
jury and  illness  this  season 
and  was  the  I6tb  starter  on 
the  icy  piste. 

The  five-time  Olympic  and 
world  champion,  whose  fans 
had  been  gathering  near  the 
piste  since  dawn,  complained 
that  the  run  had  been  too  long 
and  the  conditions,  with 
patches  of  light  and  shade, 
treacherous.  *T  knew  1 had  lit- 
tle chance  in  the  giant  since  I 
started  , from  the  second 
group."  he  said  afterwards. 
“Today  was  not  my  lucky 
day.  Now  Tm  looking  forward 
to  the  slalom  [on  Saturday]." 

Six  of  the  first  15  starters 
crashed  out,  including  foe 
Swiss  Urs  Kaelin.  one  of  the 
pre-race  favourites. 
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Mr  Consistency . . . Jenkins,  adjusting  his  special  gumshleld.  has  scored  527  points  in  48  internationals,  mostly  with  the  boot,  as  below  huw  evans 

Wales  warms  to  Jenkins  at  last 


David  Plummer  rejoices  that  life  begins 
at  full-back  for  the  high-scoring  outside- 
half  the  Welsh  public  once  loved  to  hate 


EIL  JENKINS, 
though  publicly  crit- 
icised more  than  any 
other  Welsh  player 
In  modem  times,  remains 
crucial  to  his  country’s  cause. 
Not  only  is  he  a prolific 
scorer,  with  527  points  in  48 
internationals;  he  is  also 
widely  admired  by  his  peers. 

Naas  Botha,  the  former 
South  Africa  outside-half,  was 
in  Wales  this  week  and  de- 
scribed Jenkins  as  not  just 
the  best  goal-kicker  but  (me  of 
the  leading  outside-halves  in 
the  world.  Few  players  ever 
criticise  him,  yet  outside  his 
home  club  of  Pontypridd  the 
Welsh  public  seems  to  have 
singled  him  out 
In  recent  years  Jenkins  has 
been  pilloried  as  the  biggest 
single  reason  for  Welsh  de- 
feats. The  letter  columns  of 
local  newspapers  have  been 
full  of  abusive  criticism,  some 
of  it  personal.  One  correspon- 
dent even  suggested  that  Jen- 
kins was  not  up  to  interna- 
tional standard  because  of 
having  red  hair. 

Two  years  ago  a spectator 
was  banned  by  Bridgend  for 
persistently  barracking  Jen- 
kins but  his  response  to  abuse 
is  always  to  ignore  it.  "I  pre- 
fer to  do  my  talking  on  the 
pitch,”  he  once  said. 


The  signs  are  that  the  25- 
year-old  is  now  winning  his 
detractors  over.  It  has  helped 
that  he  has  moved  from  his 
favoured  position  of  outside- 
half  to  fUll-back  this  season. 
Fly-halves  are  analysed  in 
Wales  more  minutely  than 
other  positions,  and  compari- 
sons are  inevitably  made  with 
such  legends  as  Barry  John, ' 
Cliff  Morgan,  Phil  Bennett, 
David  Watkins  and  Jonathan 
Davies  in  his  prime. 

The  Welsh  like  their  out- 
side-halves to  be  arrogant  , 
and  Arwel  Thomas,  Jenkins's 
successor  at  outside-half  In  I 
the  Wales  team,  has  a strut ; 
and  swagger  about  him.  Cock- 
sure even  when  things  go 
wrong,  he  enjoys  the  lime- 
light and  revels  in  publicity, 
whereas  Jenkins  is  happier  in 
the  background. 

"I  use  Neil  as  my  model/' 
said  the  Wales  captain  Jona- 
than Humphreys.  "I  have 
come  under  a lot  of  criticism 
in  the  newspapers  this  season 
but  I have  suffered  nothing 
like  the  abuse  Nell  received  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  He  fought 
through  it  without  changing 
his  character.  He  remains  af- 
fable and  easy-going,  with  a 
great  sense  of  fun.  He  Is  an 
example  to  us  all  and  a bloody 
good  player.  We  would  be  a 
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poorer  squad  without  him.” 

Jenkins  still  covets  the  out- 
side-half jersey  but  accepts 
that  his  immediate  future  lies 
at  full-back,  a position  the 
Lions'  manager  Fran  Cotton 
has  strongly  hinted  the 
Welshman  will  fill  in  South 
Africa  thjs  summer.  A strong 
performance  against  France 
in  Parts  on  Saturday  would 
virtually  seal  his  place. 

“I  am  an  outside-half.  That 
is  where  I have  played  virtu- 
ally all  my  rugby."  said  Jen- 
kins, who  has  also  been 


capped  in  the  centre.  "But  I 
will  play  anywhere  for  Wales 
and.  with  Arwel  doing  so  well 
this  season,  I have  to  make 
the  full-back  position  my 
own.  It  does  take  some  adjust- 
ing to  but  I am  reasonably 
pleased  with  the  way  things 
have  gone.  If  the  Lions  pick 
me  there  I would  be  delighted 
but  there  is  a long  way  to  go 
yet” 

Jenkins  gave  an  accom- 
plished performance  at  frill- 
back  In  Murrayfield.  scoring 
one  of  his  side's  four  tries  and 
creating  another,  but  he  was 
less  fortunate  against  Ireland 
in  Cardiff.  Attempting  to 
catch  a garryowen  by  Eric  El- 
wood,  he  pressed  foe  ban  into 
the  thick  padding  on  a post 
and  it  squirmed  out  of  his 
grasp  for  the  centre  Jonathan 
Bell  to  score  a simple  try.  El- 
wood  also  teased  him  with  a 
succession  of  grubber  kicks  to 
Jenkins’  left  side. 

The  Ireland  coach  Brian 
Ashton  identified  Jenkins's 
left  foot  as  a potential  weak- 
ness but,  although  Ireland  did 
win  a succession  of  line-out 
throws  in  Wales’s  22.  the  fault 
was  not  so  much  Jenkins’s  as 
that  of  the  novice  wing  Da- 
fydd James  who.  rather  than 
passing  to  Jenkins,  tended  to 
run  the  ball  into  touch. 

What  made  Jenkins  more 
unhappy  was  failing  to  con- 
vert a 35-yard  penalty  from 
just  to  the  right  of  foe  posts. 
For  a player  who  averages  11 
points  a match  for  bis 
country  in  an  unsuccessful 


era  and  who  has  scored  317 
for  Pontypridd  this  season  in 
17  matches,  it  was  like  Alan 
Shearer  missing  an  open  goal. 
It  does  not  happen  often. 

“That  was  disappointing.” 
said  Jenkins,  “but  we  came 
back  at  Ireland  in  the  second 
half  and  very’  nearly  won.  We 
showed  in  that  period  exactly 
what  we  are  capable  of. 

"We  have  turned  things 
round  and  are  not  going  to 
Paris  to  play  a containing 
game.  Despite  the  Ireland 
result,  the  squad  is  confident 
and  the  Parc  des  Princes  is 
not  a fortress.  Scotland  won 
there  two  years  ago  and  we 
have  to  use  that  as  a spur." 

Jenkins  was  doubtful  for 
the  match  earlier  this  week 
after  suffering  a hairline  frac- 
ture of  his  palate  playing  for 
Pontypridd  at  Caerphilly  on 
Saturday.  It  was  typical  of  the 
man  that,  even  though  he  fin- 
ished the  match  with  blood 
seeping  from  his  mouth,  he 
stayed  on  the  pitch  for  15  min- 
utes after  the  final  whistle  to 
sign  autographs. 

“That’s  Neil  for  you."  said 
Humphreys.  "He  never  lets 
anyone  down.  He  loves  the 
game  and  never  stops  work- 
ing at  it.  It  used  to  get  me 
down  reading  some  of  the 
rubbish  written  about  him 
but  I think  people  are  now 
seeing  him  for  the  person  and 
the  player  he  is.  He  com- 
mands foe  respect  of  oppo- 
nents. France  won't  complain 
if  he  does  not  play  on  Satur- 
day. will  they?” 


France  go  for 
versatile 
Lamaison 
at  fly-half 

CHRISTOPHE  lamaison. 

whose  electrifying  play 
in  the  centre  helped  Brive 
to  last  month’s  win  in  the 
European  Cup,  returns  to 
fly-half  for  France  in  Satur- 
day's Five  Nations  meeting 
with  Wales  In  Paris. 

Lamaison.  who  played 
fly-half  in  the  second  Test 
defeat  against  South  Africa 
last  December,  is  paired 
with  his  dub-mate  Philippe 
Carbonneau  at  half-back. 

France  have  made  six  en- 
forced changes  to  the  side 
which  defeated  Ireland  last 
month.  Five  of  the  team  In 
Dublin  are  injured  while 
the  prop  Franck  Tonraaire 
is  suspended  for  kicking 

Ireland’s  replacement 
hooker  Allen  Clarke. 

Lamaison  takes  over  at 
No.  10  from  the  injured 
Alain  Penaud  while  Car- 
bonneau continues  after 
replacing  Fabien  Galthie 
who  tore  knee  ligaments  in 

Dublin.  Laurent  Lefla- 

mand,  who  also  played 
against  the  Springboks  last 
year,  takes  over  from  the 
injured  Emile  Ntamack  on 
the  right  wing.  Richard 
Dourthe.  left  out  in  Dublin 
after  being  concussed  in 
training,  replaces  Thomas 
Castaignede  (broken  jaw) 
and  finks  with  Stephane 
Glas  at  centre. 
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Woodward  given  hands-on  role 


Ian  Malta 

CLIVE  WOODWARD, 
who  was  yesterday  ap- 
pointed to  Bath's 
coaching  staff,  revealed  that 
he  had  Joined  the  club  before 
John  Hall  was  sacked  as  di- 
rector of  rugby  on  Tuesday. 

The  former  Leicester,  Eng- 
land and  Lions  centre  said:  “I 
was  at  the  tough-talking  meet- 
1 ing  on  Monday  morning 
, along  with  John  while  he  was 
j still  on  the  staff.  1 have  been 
talking  with  Bath  about  join- 
ing them  for  a couple  of 
months  since  Brian  Ashton 
departed  at  the  end  of  last 


Sport  in  brief 
: Motor  Sport 

! The  former  world  champion 
Michael  Schumacher  has  ad- 
mitted that  his  Ferrari  win 
not  be  good  enough  to  win 
this  season’s  Formula  One 
Championship.  The  28-year- 
oid  German  made  up  his 
mind  after  completing  six 
days  of  testing  at  Portugal’s 
Estoril  circuit.  "I  don't  yet 
have  the  car  to  become  cham- 
pion hut  I hope  to  make  pro- 
gress this  season,”  he  said. 
"The  car  is  faster  and  easier 
to  drive.” 

Golf 

The  defending  champion 
Colin  Montgomerie  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Australian  Greg 
Norman  will  compete  in  the 
four-day  Dubai  Desert  Classic 
later  this  month. 

In  the  Strokesaver  La 
Manga  Masters  in  Spain  yes- 
terday Nigel  Mansell  showed  ' 
he  was  not  out  of  his  depth  in 


year.  But  there  is  no  link  be- 
tween me  going  to  Bath  and 
John  Hall  leaving.  I am  a 
track-suited  coach  not  a ‘suit* 
in  an  office." 

Woodward  will  work  with 
foe  clubs'  backs  while  Andy 
Robinson,  the  coach  since 
Ashton  left,  will  be  given  the 
chief  coach  role  and  foe  lock 
Nigel  Redman  will  coach  the 
forwards. 

Robinson  said:  "I  ap- 
proached Clive,  who  is  one  of 
the  coaching  team  with  rae 
for  the  England  Under-2ls. 
back  in  December." 

Contractual  discussions 
about  reimbursing  Woodward 
for  taking  time  off  from  his 


his  new  sport.  The  former 
world  motor  racing  cham- 
pion. a two-handicapper.  im- 
proved by  seven  shots  on  his 
opening  79. 

Tennis 

Mary  Pierce  won  her  first- 
round  match  at  the  Paris 
Women's  Open  to  erase  bitter 
memories  of  her  experiences 
a year  ago  when,  playing  with 
a bad  back,  she  lost  at  foe 
same  stage  and  was  jeered  off 
court.  Yesterday  the  Austra- 
lia Open  finalist  defeated 
Sweden's  Asa  C-arlsson  6-2, 
6-3. 

Martina  Hingis  maintained 
her  unbeaten  start  to  the  year 
by  overcoming  Italy's  Silvia 
Farina  6-3.  6-4  in  foe  second 
round  yesterday,  a reversal  of 
the  same  tournament  last 
year  when  the  Swiss  player 
went  down  5-3.  6-1  to  Farina. 

Chess 

The  world  champion  Gary 
Kasparov  and  his  21-year-old 
protege  Vladimir  Kramnik 
broke  clear  of  their  rivals  in 


business  have  prevented  him 

joining  until  now.  Woodward 
resigned  as  London  Irish  , 
coach  in  November  because 
of  work  commitments. 

Woodward  said:  “I  will 
work  at  Bath  seven  days  a 
week,  whatever  is  required. 
My  understanding,  though 
management  is  not  my  side  of 
the  club,  is  that  there  may  not 
be  a new  rugby  director  as  we 
have  a chief  executive  in 
Tony  Swift." 

The  Gloucester  half-backs 
Scott  Benton  and  Mark  Ma- 
pletoft  will  be  in  England’s  A 
team  to  play  Ireland  A in 
Dublin  tomorrow.  Benton 
steps  up  from  the  bench  to 


foe  seventh  round  at  Linares. 
writes  Leonard  Barden.  Kram- 
nik handed  foe  No.  l woman 
Judit  Pol  gar  her  first  defeat. 

winning  in  38  moves,  while 

Kasparov  outplayed  Michael 
Adams  in  33.  Adams  defended 
well  until  he  missed  Kaspar- 
ov’s winning  tactic,  sacrific- 
ing a bishop  to  queen  a pawn. 

Cricket 

The  owners  of  foe  Headingley 
complex  yesterday  stepped  up 
the  fight  to  keep  Yorkshire 
playing  at  foe  ground.  The 
owners  announced  that  they 
expect  to  receive  planning 
permission  for  a £30  million 
redevelopment  at  foe  stadium 
and  pointed  out  font  they 
have  spent  £4.2  million  on 
improvements  to  foe  ground 
since  1389. 

Soccer 

The  former  World  Cup  striker 
Salvatore  “Toto”  Schillaci 
will  return  to  Italy  from 
Japan  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
finish  his  career  with  Pa- 
lermo, his  home-town  dub. 


take  over  from  Kyran 
Bracken  at  scrum -half  while  ■ 
Mapletoft  replaces  Alex  King. 

The  deputy  hooker  for  Rich- 
ard Cocker  111,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  the  Five  Nations' 
squad,  is  his  Leicester  club 
colleague  Dorian  West,  with 
Bath's  Gary'  French  coming 
on  to  the  replacements' 
bench. 

The  Shannon  team-mates 
Mick  Galwey  and  Eddie  Hal- 
vey  are  out  of  the  Ireland  A 
team.  The  lock  Galwey  has  a 
back  injury  while  the  flanker 
Halvey  has  damaged  ankle 
ligaments.  Shane  Leahy  of 
Garryowen  and  Malone's  Stu- 
art Duncan  take  over. 


Robert  Armstrong 

PHIL  DE  GLANVTLLE 
argued  yesterday  that 
England  needed  stabil- 
ity and  continuity'  in  their 
camp  if  they  were  to  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  winning 
The  3999  World  Cup. 

The  England  captain, 
speaking  before  training  at 
Marlow  yesterday,  said  he  be- 
lieved the  national  squad's 
coaching  staff  should  be  of- 
fered foe  security  or  a three- 
year  contract  soon  after  the 
final  Five  Nations  match 
against  Wales  on  March  13. 
This  would  cover  the  run  up 
to  the  tournament. 

If  Jack  Rowell  wanted  to 
continue  as  coach  until  the 
end  of  the  decade,  Do  Gian- 
ville  added,  he  enjoyed  the 
full  confidence  of  foe  England 
squad. 

Should  Rowell  decide  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  business 
interests,  his  successor 
should  be  a long-term  ap- 
pointment. The  current  sys- 
tem is  a one-year  contrart 
which  can  be  renewed  only  at 
the  behest  of  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball  Union  committee. 

"Whether  or  not  Jack  stays 
in  foe  job.  the  England  couch 
has  to  he  there  full-time  until 
foe  next  World  Cup."  said  de 
Glanville.  "Jack  may  want  to 
do  other  things  in  life  but  if, 
he  does  carry  on.  he  has  the 
full  support  of  foe  players.  He- 
is  his  own  man.  he  is  shrewd 
intellectually  and  he  has  good 
rugby  intelligence. 

"It's  a difficult  question  to 
say  how  much  securin'  you 
should  give  foe  coach  because 
the  pressure  is  always  there 
to  perform  but  people  should 
not  over-react  in  the  short 
term  to  losing  or  winning: 
they  need  to  keep  their  feet  on 
foe  ground. 

"International  rugby  has 
become  so  competitive  that 
England  are  going  to  lose 
some  games;  you  Just  have  to 
keep  your  belief  in  what,  you 
are  trying  to  do."  de  Glanville 
said. 

Members  of  foe  England 
squad  are  dose  to  finalising 
contracts  with  the  RFU  that 
in  some  cases  will  be  worth 
up  to  £90.000  this  season.  De 
Glanville  said  certain  details 
of  foe  players’  professional 
obligations  to  their  dubs  had 
to  be  resolved  before  the  con- 
tract could  be  signed.  The 
RFU  will  have  40  to  50  players 
under  contract,  including 
members  of  the  A team. 

De  Glanville  said  he  hoped 
to  win  a place  on  foe  Lions 
tour  to  South  Africa  this  sum- 
mer, though  he  conceded  that 
competition  among  foe  four 
home  countries  for  foe  35 
places  available  would  be 
fierce.  He  refused  to  be  drawn 
on  whether  he  would  be  ready' 
to  accept  foe  Lions  captaincy- 
should  it  be  offered.  "Every 
player  aspires  to  go  on  a 
Lions  tour.  Including  me."  he 
said. 

The  England  captain  in- 
sisted that  his  job  was  easier 
than  that  of  his  predecessor 
Will  Carling  when  he  was 
first  appointed  in  1988.  "It 
was  such  a brave  decision  to 
choose  a young  captain  [22 
years  old]  and  there  was  a lot 
of  pressure  on  him,"  he  said. 
"Things  have  changed  a great 
deal  since  then  and  It's  un- 
likely that  kind  of  appoint- 
ment would  be  made  nowa- 
days due  to  the  way  the  game 
has  evolved." 

England  will  train  at  Mar- 
low this  morning  before  fly- 
ing to  Dublin  in  mid-after- 
noon to  set  up  base  for 
Saturday's  Five  Narions 
match  against  Ireland  at 
Lansdowne  Road. 

De  Glanville  said  he  ex- 
pected Ireland,  under  the 
guidance  of  Brian  Ashton,  to 
use  some  of  foe  attacking 
moves  that  bis  own  club  Bath 
(whom  Ashton  coached  until 
last  month)  had  been  employ- 
ing this  season. 
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WORLD  CUP  SOCCER 


European  Qualifying  Group  Two:  England  0,  Italy  1 


Zola  power  catches  England  cold 


unla 


David  Lacey  at  Wembley 


A TYPICALLY  imp- 
ish piece  of  oppor- 
tunlsm  by  Gian- 
franco Zola  last 
night  handed  Eng- 
land their  first  defeat  at  Wem- 
bley in  a World  Cup  qualifier. 
Zola's  goal  in  the  19th  minute 
left  Glenn  Hoddle’s  weakened 
team  ruing  an  earlier  chance 
wasted  by  Matthew  Le  Tis~ 
sier.  who  gave  way  to  Les  Fer- 
dinand after  an  hour. 

Given  all  the  hype,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  forget  that 
last  night's  match  was  a qual- 
ifier and  not  a World  Cup 
final-  Last  summer’s  Euro- 
pean Championship  semi- 
final between  England  and 
Germany  had  hardly  been 
more  eagerly  anticipated. 

England's  record  against 
Italy  — two  wins,  a draw  and 
six  defeats  over  the  last  24 
years  — gave  little  ground  for 
unbridled  optimism,  yet 
memories  of  Euro  96,  and  es- 
pecially the  fusillade  of  goals 
against  Holland,  remained 
strong.  The  Italians  were 
finding  their  feet  under  a new 
coach  and  England  had 
quickly  settled  down 
following  the  changeover 
from  Venables  to  Hoddle-  And 
they  did  have  Shearer. 

Le  Tissier.  too.  Once  again 
Hoddle  had  produced  a sur- 
prise selection  from  his 
sleeve  although  the  dramatic 
effect  had  been  lessened  by 
overnight  leaks  to  the  media. 
Even  if  LT  had  not  phoned 
home  the  secret  would  have 
been  hard  to  keep.  Footballers 
were  never  very  good  at  keep- 
ing cats  in  bags. 

Hoddle  had  spoken  warmly 
of  Le  Tissler's  talents  after 
bringing  him  back  into  the 
squad  earlier  in  the  season,  so 
perhaps  bis  Inclusion  was  not 
that  much  Is  a surprise  once 
the  decision  to  omit  Gas- 
coigne, unfit  and  not  even  on 
the  bench,  had  been  made. 

But  against  Italy?  This  was 
asking  a lot  of  a player  who 
had  not  started  an  England 
game  for  two  years  and  even 
then  saw  it  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  Dublin  riot 
An  awftil  lot  rested  on  the 
resilience  in  midfield  of  Ince 
and  Batty,  particularly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  game.  Hoddle 
had  lost  not  only  Adams  from 
his  defence  but  Seaman,  an- 
other pre-match  doubt,  in 
goal.  For  Arsenal  read  Totten- 
ham: Campbell,  with  three 
caps,  replaced  Adams,  and 
Walker,  with  two,  came  in  for 
Seaman. 

Italy  had  made  one  change. 
England  seven  but  tbe  home 
side's  start  was  encouraging 
and  positive.  Batty  and  Ince 
immediately  set  up  lines  of 
communication  with  Le  Tis- 
sier and  McManaman  and  the 
latter  cut  past  two  Italians  to  I 
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Feeling  the  squeeze . . . Steve  McManaman,  challenged  by  AlbertLni  with  Di  Matteo  in  attendance,  fails  to  find  a way  through  the  well-organised  Italian  defence  at  Wembley  last  night  photograph,  ben  radford 


sting  Peruzzi’s  hands  from  25 
yards.  Italy  watched,  pon- 
dered and  walted. 

Frora  the  outset  this  was 
clearly  the  sort  of  game  that 
would  probably  be  settled  by 
a touch  of  inspiration  or  a de- 
fender’s error.  After  17  min- 
utes a chance  fell  England’s 
way  when  Pearce  advanced 
on  the  left  and  Costacurta 
miscued  as  he  tried  to  clear 
the  defender's  centre  first- 


time. The  ball  arrived  with  Le 
Tissier  and  the  goal 
beckoned,  but  he  needed  one 
touch  too  many  to  bring  it 
under  control 
In  the  next  Instant  Castr- 
aghi  had  set  up  Zola  for  a 
first-time  shot  which  he 
glanced  wide.  Another  min- 
ute and  Costacurta’s  long  ball 
from  the  right  found  tbe  Chel- 
sea ragamuffin  scampering 
among  England’s  three-man 


defence  with  the  sweeper. 
Campbell,  looking  for  his 
broom.  The  Spurs  defender 
stretched  for  Zola's  shot  but 
was  beaten  by  the  swerve  and 
the  force  of  it  proved  too 
mucb  for  Walker,  who  was 
beaten  inside  the  near  post 
Now,  with  Albertlni  begin- 
ning to  dominate  the  midfield 
and  Zola  seeing  another  snap 
shot  palmed  wide  by  Walker, 
Italy  began  to  retain  posses- 


sion and  slow  the  pace  of  the 
game  to  the  manner  bom.  Yet 
Batty,  Ince  and  Beckham 
refused  to  let  them  coast  their 
way  to  half-time,  when  Eng- 
land might  have  been  leveL 
Le  Tissier’s  second  chance 
of  the  night  arrived  in  the 
40th  minute.  Batty’s  teasing 
centre  persuaded  Peruzzi  to 
race  off  his  line  to  meet  it,  but 
the  goalkeeper  did  not  get 
there  and  Le  Tissier  headed 


wide.  Neither  Peruzzi,  punch- 
ing the  bafi  away  rather  than 
catching  it,  nor  his  defence 
looked  happy  when  the 
crosses  were  fast  and  true. 
But  if  this  route  was  to  be  ex- 
ploited then  Hoddle  surely 
needed  Shearer  to  be  aug- 
mented by  his  Newcastle 
United  partner  Ferdinand. 

Predictably,  England  began 
the  second  half  with  a con- 
certed surge  forward.  They 


lacked  nothing  in  determina- 
tion and  Le  Sam’s  lone  dash 
into  the  opposing  penalty 
typified  their  attitude. 

Italy,  however,  calmly  with- 
drew eight  men  behind  the 
ball  to  present  England  with  1 
an  impenetrable  thicket  of 
blue  when  they  tried  to  move 
through  the  middle.  Just  past 
the  hour  Ferdinand  duly 
came  on,  ending  Le  Tissier’s 
latest  attempt  to  bridge  the 


gap  between  Premiership  and 
international  football. 
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Oh  Brother!  Karl  tells  the  world 
Hoddle’s  big  selection  secret 


European  Under-21  Championship:  England  1,  Italy  0 


Nell  Robinson 


■pHE  best  laid  plans  of 
I mice  and  managers  have 


I mice  and  managers  have 
a habit  of  leaking  out  bat 
not  normally  in  tbe  way 
that  the  world  came  to 
know  of  Matthew  Le  Tis- 
sier’s selection  yesterday. 

Although  news  of  his 
probable  inclusion  had 
been  predicted  in  better  In- 
formed newspapers,  it  was 
not  until  Le  Tissier's 
brother  Earl  took  to  the 
airwaves  on  BBC  Radio 
Guernsey  that  the  secret 
really  came  out.  Karl  said 
he  knew  his  brother  was 
playing  because  Matthew 
had  phoned  home  on  Tues- 
day night  to  tell  the  folks. 

The  other  Le  Tissier  even 
outlined  England’s  game 
plan.  “He’s  got  a free  role 
just  behind  Shearer.  Matt 
and  McManaman  both  have 
the  freedom  to  roam 
around. 

“He  is  so  delighted.  He’s  a 
bit  nervous  but  he  has  wait- 
ed so  long  for  this  opportu- 
nity and  I am  sure  he  will 
do  himself  proud.” 

Radio  5 then  ensured  that 


I every  Italian  this  side  of 
Clerbenwell  knew  Hoddle’s 
masterplan  by  rebroadcast- 
ing the  interview. 

“He  [Matthew]  had  no  in- 
timation whatsoever  when 
the  team  was  announced.’’ 
continued  Karl.  “He  was 
very  surprised.  We  were 
very  surprised  too  because 
he  has  played  a lot  better 
than  he  is  at  the  moment 
and  never  got  on. 

“He  has  a very  close 
relationship  with  Glenn 
Hoddle  — the;  are  both  on 
the  same  footballing  wave- 
length and  talk  to  each 
other  a lot.’’ 

Whether  they  will  com- 
municate so  freely  in 
future  is  open  to  question. 
Le  Tissier  may  now  be 
fined. 

A LI  week  Hoddle  had  con- 
ducted a war  of  wits  with  , 
his  opposite  number  Cesare  j 
Maldlni,  who  did  not  reveal 
his  own  hand  until  just  be- 
fore kick-off. 

One  unnamed  FA  official 
summed  up  Lancaster 
Gate's  feelings  when  asked 
to  comment  on  Le  Tissier’s 
Indiscretion.  “What  an 
idiot."  he  said. 


A needy  gift  for  Eadie 
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David  Foot 
at  Ashton  Gate 


IT  TOOK  a moment  of  Latin 
lunacy  by  Gianluigi  Buffon 
to  donate  this  Group  Two 
qualifying  match  to  England. 
In  the  51st  minute,  attempting 
to  stop  tbe  ball  going  behind 
for  a comer  kick,  the  goal- 
keeper bounced  it  into  the 
path  of  Darren  Eadie,  who 
found  the  unguarded  net  from 
an  acute  angle. 

Buffon,  claiming  he  had 
been  illegally  challenged  by 
the  Norwich  City  forward, 
chased  tbe  referee  all  the  way 
to  the  halfWay  line  In  vain 
protest.  After  that  it  was  an 
uphill  struggle  for  Italy, 
reduced  to  10  men  two  min- 
utes before  half-time  when 
Franceschini  was  sent  off  for 
a second  booking,  yet  they  de- 
fended well  and  overall  bad 
the  more  chances  to  score. 

The  wet  surface  may  have 
accounted  for  some  of  the 
early  slithering  but  hardly  for 
the  two  crunching  tackles  by 
Franceschini  In  the  opening 


six  minutes.  His  second  foul 
earned  a deserved  booking. : 
Italy  could  have  gone  ahead  I 
after  12  minutes  when  Do- 
menico worked  tbe  ball  to  Lu- 
careUl,  but  he  was  robbed  at 
the  last  minute  by  a well  | 
judged  tackle  by  Scrmeca, 
whose  father  ironically  is  Ital- 
ian. He  captained  England 
with  authority  and  was  one  of 
the  real  successes. 

Bowyer  limped  off  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  be  sub- 
stituted by  Carragher.  and 
the  brightest  raids  in  a wary 
first  half  featured  Eadie  and 
■the  powerful  Heskey. 

After  35  minutes  Lucarelli's 
fiery  header  was  tipped  over 
the  bar  by  Marshall  and  al- 
most immediately  Hughes's 
drive  was  saved  comfortably 
by  Buffon.  There  were  not  too 
many  creative  ideas  in  mid- 
field  and  Lucarelli's  best 
chance  before  the  interval 
came  from  the  wing.  Plstone 
found  him  with  a probing  cen- 
tre from  the  left  but  the 
striker  lost  control  at  the  cru- 
| rial  moment  on  the  greasy 
pitch. 


After  the  interval  Hughes 
shot  just  wide  and  Heskey. 
mocking  his  solid  build  with 
an  individual  sortie  of  bal- 
ance and  pace,  fired  just  past 
the  Ear  post. 

Much  of  the  tackling  had  an 
^-certificate  grimness  about 
it  and  Italy  were  the  main  of- 
fenders. There  must  have 
been  several  bruises  to  sur- 
vey in  the  dressing-rooms 
afterwards. 

England's  head  coach  Peter 
Taylor  praised  his  whole 
team.  “This  was  a heartening 
display  In  many  ways  and 
we’re  getting  better  with 
every  game,"  he  said.  “There 
were  a lot  of  rasping  tackles 
flying  around.  Heskey  took  a . 
good  deal  of  stick  with  tackles  ' 
from  behind." 


EKOJLANTfc  Marshall  (Nonrich);  R«t» 
(Arsenal).  HaH  (Coventry).  Sehaaea  [A 
VI Bel.  Rotas  (Charlton).  Carbon  (Derby), 
■array  (OPR).  Wngfaas  (Arsenal). 
Maafcay  (Leicester:  Soowantfb  Ipswten. 
SDmln),  Cadis  (Norwich;  Haofcarby, 
Coventry.  60),  Bowyer  (Leads: 
Carragbar,  Liverpool.  16). 

ITALY!  Bottom  Bnooeantl,  Platons, 
Ooratt)  (1  nnataMi  S71  FtmoosoUbL 
Rival  ta,  Baobtal  (Balluoil*  70k 
Tacehtnardl,  LuMryll),  Ntarfao 
(Peweal,  45),  Pe  AsoawMr. 
noferaar  R H Olsen  (Norway). 
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“The  heart  wants  what  it  wants,”  Woody  Allen  told  Time 
magazine.  For  many  years  what  it  wanted  was  Mia  Farrow,  one  of 
seven  children  who  is  now  mother  to  14,  both  natural  and 
adopted,  and  who  loves  the  countryside  and  pets  and  Christmas 
and  couldn’t  care  less  what  she  wears. 
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1 With  a little  cunning 
anything  may  be  trapped  (6) 
4 Returning  from  the  east  can 
a soldier  catch  fine?  (6) 

0 Give  worker  some  bananas 

W 

10  23  eat  no  slugs  or  spiny 
lobsters  (10) 

11  Doctor’s  yearbook 
identifying  fungus  (3.3) 

12  Curse  flower  container  (8) 
12  Pickwickian  fellows  backing 

informer  (9) 

15  Import  base  (4) 

16  Search  ceils  for  honey  (4) 

IT  PM  has  date  arranged  in 

London  (9) 

Zt  Wanderer  in  Virginia  and 
Georgia  joining  Union  (8) 

22  King  George  gets  round 
singer  with  child  (6) 


24  State  refining  African  oil  (IQ) 
26  Nurse  and  doctor  start 

forward  (4)  • 

26  Tree  left  In  retreat  (6) 

27  Melody  requiring  violent 
effort  (6) 

Down 

1 Toothy  smile  after  tea 
causes  annoyance  (7) 

2 inSunderiand  or  Neath?  (5) 

3 Case  of  composer 
outwardly  Elgar  (7) 

5 Imprisoned  wrongly  in  old 
age  (6) 

6 Rebel  gets  run  in,  being 
disorderly  (9) 

7 Team  not  going  up  but 
always  top  (7) 

S Tolerant  gathering  (13) 

14  Adam,  not  fo  trouble  with 
loss  of  Paradise?  (9) 

16  Artist  has  church 


completely  inlaid  with  gold 

(71 

ia  Show  attendant  a book  (7) 

19  French  town  making  poor 

Giovanni  back  off  (7) 

20  Gloomy  doctor’s  bloomer 

(6) 

23  Little  boats  easily  seen 
sailing  (2,3) 

Solution  tomorrow 


- : Tei 


® Stuck?  Than  call  our  solutions 
lino  on  0881  334  238.  CaBa  con 
SOp  per  mjnuin  m ofi  Unws.  S«rvlW 
supplied  by  ATS 
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